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THE  GLOBAL  LANDMINE  CRISIS 


FRIDAY,  MAY  13,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations, 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9:45  a.m.,  in  room  SH-216,  Hart  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  Hon.  Patrick  Leahy  (chairman)  presiding. 
Present:  Senators  Leahy  and  Specter. 

NONDEPARTMENTAL  WITNESSES 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  LANE  EVANS,  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  ILLI- 
NOIS 

OPENING  REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  PATRICK  LEAHY 

Senator  Leahy.  Good  morning.  I  want  to  welcome  our  witnesses 
and  everybody  here  to  the  first  hearing  in  the  Congress  on  the 
global  landmine  crisis.  We  will  hear  a  number  of  things  today, 
many  will  be  statistics  which  are  shocking  enough  by  themselves, 
but  I  think  that  some  of  the  human  testimony  we  will  hear  will 
make  these  issues  a  lot  more  real. 

We  are  going  to  hear  that  there  are  100  million  unexploded  land- 
mines strewn  in  over  60  countries,  a  terrible  number  when  you 
hear  it.  But  it  becomes  even  more  personal  and  real  when  it  is  one 
landmine  and  one  victim.  And  those  victims  are  overwhelmingly 
noncombatants.  In  fact,  the  State  Department  has  said  the  extent 
of  landmines  may  be  the  most  widespread  toxic  pollution  facing 
mankind. 

At  least  1,200  people  every  single  month  are  killed  and  maimed 
by  landmines.  To  put  that  in  perspective,  I  live  in  a  community  in 
Vermont  where  I  have  had  a  home  for  over  35  years.  There  are 
1,200  people  in  the  whole  community.  The  population  of  the  town 
where  I  live  in  Vermont  are  either  killed  or  injured  every  single 
month  by  landmines. 

These  are  people  who  many  times  have  no  idea  what  the  war  or 
conflict  was  about,  but  they  are  killed  or  maimed  for  life  by  tiny 
silent  explosives  which  lie  in  ambush  and  wait,  sometimes  for 
years. 

I  have  talked  with  many  of  these  victims  who  did  survive  but 
with  arms  and  legs  blown  off  or  paralyzed  or  blinded  from  land- 
mines. Invariably  they  tell  me  the  same  thing.  They  did  not  align 
themselves  to  either  side  in  the  conflict,  and  all  they  know  is  their 
lives  are  unalterably  changed.   In  fact,  in  the  Netherlands  and 

(1) 


other  parts  of  Europe  there  are  landmines  left  over  from  World 
War  II. 

Landmines  have  been  around  since  at  least  the  Civil  War  in  our 
country,  when  they  were  first  used  by  the  Confederacy.  Artillery 
shells  were  buried  in  roadways,  hidden  in  houses,  around  wells, 
and  even  in  flour  barrels.  General  McCellan  called  them  barbarous, 
and  General  Sherman  declared  them  a  violation  of  civilized  war- 
fare. But  they  have  become  a  popular  weapon. 

Before  Vietnam  they  were  used  to  guard  a  perimeter  or  divert 
the  enemy's  movement,  basically  as  a  defensive  weapon,  but  those 
days  have  passed.  Today  they  are  used  to  terrorize  whole  civilian 
populations. 

They  are  mass  produced  for  as  little  as  $3  per  unit.  They  are 
scattered  by  the  thousands,  sometimes  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
from  the  air.  They  dismember  or  kill  indiscriminantly;  80  percent 
of  their  victims  are  civilians,  not  combatants. 

I  started  a  fund  6  years  ago  in  the  foreign  aid  budget  to  aid  vic- 
tims of  war,  and  most  of  that  money  has  been  used  to  help  people 
injured  by  landmines  in  Africa,  Southeast  Asia,  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. I  started  the  fund  because  I  saw  how  landmines  could  destroy 
in  an  instant  an  innocent  child's  life. 

But,  the  toll  of  landmine  victims  has  reached  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  innocent  people.  Two  years  ago  I  sponsored  an  amendment 
to  cut  off  exports  of  antipersonnel  landmines  for  the  United  States. 
I  was  helped  immeasurably  in  this  by  Congressman  Lane  Evans, 
who  introduced  the  same  bill  in  the  House  and  courageously  de- 
fended it.  We  got  it  passed  and  President  Bush  signed  it. 

Last  year,  the  moratorium  was  extended  another  3  years,  and  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  all  100  Senators  voted  for  it  in  a  roll  call  vote.  I 
think  it  is  probably  the  only  issue  of  controversy  in  nearly  a  decade 
when  the  Senate  showed  that  kind  of  unanimity  across  the  political 
spectrum. 

On  Veterans  Day,  I  introduced  a  U.S.  resolution  before  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  calling  on  all  countries  to  stop  exporting  antipersonnel 
landmines.  That  was  adopted  before  the  year  was  out.  And  eight 
countries,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Belgium,  Poland,  Slovakia, 
the  Netherlands,  and  South  Africa  have  announced  their  own  mor- 
atoria,  and  Cambodia  has  said  it  will  no  longer  use  or  purchase 
mines. 

What  this  shows  is  that  if  the  United  States  exerts  leadership, 
it  can  have  an  effect.  We  are  not  a  major  exporter  of  landmines, 
but  representatives  of  these  countries  heeded  our  plea  to  end  the 
slaughter  of  innocent  people  in  over  60  countries. 

Now,  we  are  in  a  critical  year.  Meetings  of  government  experts 
have  begun  to  prepare  for  next  year's  U.N.  conference  to  review  the 
landmine  protocol,  and  I  applaud  the  Clinton  administration  for 
this  and  for  playing  a  leadership  role  in  those  meetings. 

At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  world's  leaders  are  adding  their 
voices  to  the  growing  number  of  people  calling  for  this  landmine 
ban.  United  Nations  Secretary  General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali, 
former  President  Jimmy  Carter,  and  former  Secretary  of  State 
Cyrus  Vance  have  each  submitted  testimony  today  calling  for  a 
complete  ban  on  the  production,  use,  and  transfer  of  antipersonnel 
landmines. 


In  fact,  former  Secretary  Vance  would  have  been  here  today  ex- 
cept for  a  conflict  in  his  schedule  involving  attempts  to  reach  a  set- 
tlement in  Macedonia. 

Next  month,  I  will  introduce  new  legislation  which  would  impose 
a  1-year  moratorium  on  U.S.  production  of  antipersonnel  land- 
mines. That  is  not  going  to  ban  all  landmines  by  any  means,  but 
it  could  set  an  example. 

And  I  suspect  that  the  Pentagon  will  say  landmines  are  not  the 
problem,  that  they  do  not  target  civilians,  and  anyway  they  have 
smart  mines  that  self-destruct  after  a  period  of  time — kind  of  like 
the  argument  that  guns  do  not  kill  people,  people  kill  people.  But 
I  think  that  we  have  to  understand  that  this  is  a  global  crisis. 

We  are  not  going  to  solve  this  by  pointing  the  finger  at  the  rest 
of  the  world,  or  limiting  who  we  sell  mines  to,  and  the  kind  of 
mines  we  sell.  There  are  50  producers  of  hundreds  of  varieties  of 
landmines,  mostly  cheap,  plastic  mines.  They  will  blow  an  arm  or 
a  leg  off  as  easily  as  the  most  expensive  mine. 

We  can  afford  to  be  the  leader  on  this.  Like  the  ban  on  chemical 
and  biological  weapons,  the  United  States  can  and  must  exert  lead- 
ership. 

Before  we  begin,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  Lewis  Puller  who 
died  2  days  ago.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  he  was 
horribly  maimed  by  a  landmine.  He  struggled  valiantly  for  over  two 
decades  to  overcome  his  disabilities,  but  in  the  end  the  horror  of 
that  war  finally  killed  him.  He  is  one  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  have  suffered  from  the  terrible  physical  and  emotional 
devastation  that  landmines  cause,  and  many  of  those  people,  most 
of  them,  live  in  countries  where  there  is  virtually  no  medical  care 
or  counseling  services  or  jobs,  and  where  the  disabled  are  treated 
with  loathing. 

So,  I  hope  that  the  efforts  being  made  by  people  all  over  the 
world  and  what  we  hear  in  this  hearing  will  some  day  put  an  end 
to  the  suffering  that  brave  people  like  Lewis  Puller  had  to  endure. 

I  noted  earlier  the  strong,  courageous  leadership  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  Lane  Evans.  Congressman  Evans  comes  to  this  issue 
not  out  of  any  sense  of  naivete.  He  is  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  He  led  the  fight  in  the  conference  committee  to  get  the 
export  moratorium  through. 

He  served  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  as  a  father  of  a  marine  I 
know  that  because  of  the  kind  of  training  you  go  through  you  do 
not  approach  an  issue  like  this  without  knowledge.  He  has  been  a 
strong  advocate  for  funds  to  support  programs  to  clear  the  millions 
of  unexploded  landmines. 

I  want  to  thank  him  and  Tom  O'Donnell  on  his  staff.  He  and  Tim 
Rieser  on  my  staff  have  been  tireless  on  this.  And  as  I  noted  in  a 
meeting  the  other  day,  Tim  has  gone  around  the  world  as  well  as 
around  this  country  trying  to  stop  this. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  D'AMATO 

At  this  point  in  the  record,  I  would  like  to  include  a  statement 
from  Senator  D'Amato. 
[The  statement  follows:] 


Statement  of  Senator  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato 

I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Leahy  for  convening  this  important  hearing  on 
the  subject  of  the  proUferation  of  landmines  and  the  horrible  damage  they  have 
done  to  so  many  people.  I  would  also  like  to  welcome  the  many  distinguished  wit- 
nesses to  our  committee  this  morning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  your  deep  concern  over  the  mass  proliferation  of  land- 
mines. According  to  one  of  today's  witnesses,  General  Blagdon,  the  number  of  land- 
mines are  so  great  that  the  price  for  them  has  fallen  to  just  a  few  dollars  per  mine. 
This  makes  landmines  so  easily  affordable  that  any  nation  can  obtain  great  num- 
bers of  them  for  use  in  a  conflict,  and  in  turn  sow  great  amounts  of  territory  with 
lethal  explosive  mines.  This  is  an  unfortunate  fact  of  the  intentional  arms  market 
today  and  one  that  must  be  ended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  continued  efforts  in  trying  to  end  the 
proliferation  of  these  terribly  destructive  devices,  and  I  hope  that  this  problem  can 
and  will  be  ended  soon. 

SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  LANE  EVANS 

Senator  Leahy.  Lane,  I  am  delighted  you  could  be  here  with  us. 

Mr.  Evans.  Thank  you,  Senator,  and  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  your  subcommittee.  I  also  want  to  join  in 
your  accolades  for  Tim  and  Tom.  Both  do  really  good  work  and  we 
appreciate  their  dedicated  efforts  in  this  regard. 

I  thank  you,  as  cochair  of  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  in  Congress 
Caucus,  for  mentioning  Lewis  Puller.  As  you  know,  a  lot  of  the 
leadership  on  this  issue  has  been  from  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America  Foundation,  and  a  lot  of  the  veterans  of  our  generation  are 
keenly  interested  in  getting  this  issue  moved  onto  the  forefront  of 
the  national  agenda,  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in 
that  regard. 

Over  the  last  one-quarter  century,  as  we  have  attempted  to  nego- 
tiate arms  control  agreements  and  limit  the  threat  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  more  immediate  and  real  threat  has  proven  to  be  no  bigger 
than  a  cigar  box  and  cheaper  than  its  contents — the  antipersonnel 
landmine. 

Landmines  are  real  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  killing  accord- 
ing to  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  over  800  peo- 
ple a  month.  Small,  simple,  and  cheap  to  make,  they  are  among  the 
most  brutal  and  dangerous  weapons  used  around  the  world. 

Landmines  are  like  millions  of  assassins  scattered  around  the 
globe  ready  to  strike  out  at  the  world's  most  innocent  people;  chil- 
dren, the  poor,  the  helpless. 

It  is  ironic  that  while  we  labored  so  hard  to  stop  the  nuclear 
threat  we  have  done  virtually  nothing  to  halt  the  spread  of  these 
indiscriminate  and  insidious  weapons. 

Of  course,  in  the  short-term  there  may  be  little  we  can  do  to  stop 
this  senseless  killing.  For  example,  even  if  we  do  not  soon  see  the 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  in  Bosnia,  the  millions  of  landmines 
that  have  already  been  spread  throughout  that  country  will  prolong 
that  war  for  decades.  And  the  people  who  will  suffer  will  be  civil- 
ians, whether  it  is  farmers  trying  to  plow  their  fields  or  children 
playing  in  the  woods. 

That  is  why  I  believe  it  so  urgent  that  we  seek  an  international 
ban  on  these  weapons.  We  must  avert  at  all  costs  another  country 
becoming  saddled  with  the  huge  burden  of  mines. 

We  have  seen  the  damage  that  these  weapons  have  wreaked  on 
other  countries.  In  Cambodia,  1  out  of  every  236  people  is  a  mine 


amputee.  In  Somalia,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  cannot  re- 
turn home  because  of  landmines  spread  along  that  nation's  border. 
And  in  almost  every  country  with  a  landmine  problem,  mines  block 
the  sowing  of  fields  and  the  free  flow  of  commerce,  preventing  their 
recovery. 

We  have  to  act  today  because  the  cost  to  clear  these  weapons  is 
overwhelming.  In  some  countries  it  has  been  estimated  that  it  will 
take  more  than  their  annual  gross  national  product  to  remove  all 
of  the  weapons  in  their  soil. 

It  takes  anywhere  from  $300  to  $1,000  to  conduct  the  painstak- 
ing work  to  clear  an  individual  landmine.  Multiply  that  cost  by  the 
100  million  unexploded  landmines  estimated  to  be  scattered 
throughout  the  world  and  the  immensity  of  this  crisis  is  very  clear. 

The  only  way  to  stop  this  spiral  is  to  enact  an  international 
agreement  to  ban  the  use  and  production  of  these  indiscriminate 
weapons. 

Now,  I  understand  our  military  has  some  concerns  with  the  ban. 
Yet,  on  the  balance,  is  the  use  of  these  weapons  really  essential  to 
the  mission  of  the  Armed  Forces  when  you  consider  the  number  of 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children  that  are  killed  and  cruelly 
maimed  daily  by  landmines? 

Under  international  law,  nations  must  weigh  the  risk  to  civilians 
of  the  use  of  certain  weapons  in  relation  to  their  military  value.  I 
believe  that  the  maiming  and  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  civilians 
by  these  weapons  overwhelmingly  outweighs  any  military  benefit. 

We  should  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not  seeking  a  unilateral  ban 
on  the  use  of  these  weapons,  nor  are  we  seeking  an  end  to  the  use 
of  associated  weapons  that  have  legitimate  defensive  purposes  such 
as  antitank  landmines  or  control  detonated  only  Claymore  devices. 

But  above  all,  we  must  simply  ask  our  military  if  these  anti- 
personnel landmines  are  essential  in  conducting  their  missions, 
and  I  believe  the  answer  to  that  question  is  no. 

And  there  are  more  potential  benefits  for  American  soldiers  and 
the  military  in  banning  these  weapons  and  taking  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  potential  adversaries.  A  well  enforced  international  agree- 
ment can  mean  fewer  American  soldiers  killed  or  maimed  by  these 
devices. 

As  has  been  too  often  the  case,  there  has  historically  been  a  re- 
luctance to  weigh  in  the  use  of  arms  control  in  limiting  threats  to 
our  forces,  but  we  must  consider  this  as  a  legitimate  alternative. 

So  far,  progress  made  in  limiting  these  weapons  has  come  about 
because  of  our  Nation's  leadership,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  strides 
we  have  made  to  enact  a  1-year  and  3-year  export  moratorium. 

Thank  you,  Senator.  It  has  been  a  great  help  to  have  the  momen- 
tum coming  from  your  side  over  to  the  House  side  on  these  issues, 
and  I  know  we  both  applaud  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Madeleine  Albright,  for  sponsoring  a  resolution  calling  for  an 
international  export  moratorium. 

Yet,  unless  we  are  willing  to  take  the  next  step  and  put  our  Na- 
tion's voice  behind  this  movement,  we  are  risking  any  momentum 
to  put  any  restrictions  on  these  weapons. 

In  the  near  future,  work  will  begin  on  the  review  conference  to 
the  1980  landmine  protocol.  Already  a  number  of  proposals  have 
surfaced  to  put  other  limitations  on  the  use  or  characteristics  of 


these  weapons.  If  we  do  not  continue  to  pressure  the  international 
community  to  seek  other  restrictions,  we  may  never  see  any 
progress  in  addressing  this  crisis. 

Too  many  countries  continue  to  view  these  weapons  as  useful  de- 
spite the  toll  that  they  inflict  on  their  own  people.  We  have  to  keep 
the  pressure  up  to  ensure  that  they  will  come  to  the  table  to  legiti- 
mately negotiate. 

Yet,  while  well-intentioned  and  potentially  helpful,  restrictions 
that  fall  short  of  the  total  ban  really  are  but  stop-gap  measures 
that  will  only  reduce  some  of  the  damage  that  these  weapons 
cause. 

The  landmine  protocol  itself  was  an  attempt  to  limit  the  use  of 
mines  in  the  first  place.  It  has  only  proven  that  these  weapons  are 
routinely  used  irresponsibly.  The  stark  reality  is  that  even  if  meas- 
ures to  simply  restrict  the  use  of  weapons  are  followed,  whether 
there  are  self-destruct  or  self-deactivated  features  or  better  mark- 
ings of  the  weapons,  landmines  will  continue  to  kill  and  maim  the 
innocent.  This  is  a  price  that  innocent  civilians  cannot  afford  to 
pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  today's  hearing  will  expose  the  true 
costs  of  these  weapons.  It  is  essential  that  the  public  become  aware 
of  the  slaughter  that  is  happening  and  will  continue  lo  happen  for 
decades  to  come. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

If  this  problem  were  present  in  our  own  country  and  our  own 
children  were  being  killed  and  maimed  in  our  own  backyards  and 
playgrounds  in  the  numbers  that  they  are  across  the  world,  I  be- 
lieve we  would  see  a  ban  tomorrow. 

I  hope  today  we  will  open  our  eyes  and  our  minds  to  the  sense- 
less tragedies  and  the  human  costs  that  landmines  cause  around 
the  world,  and  take  steps  to  end  their  use. 

And  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

[The  statement  follows:! 

Statement  of  Hon.  Lane  Evans 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  subcommittee. 
Let  me  first  applaud  you  for  your  leadership  on  this  issue  and  all  your  work  to  solve 
this  grave  crisis.  I  look  forward  to  continuing  our  work  together. 

Over  the  last  quarter  century,  as  we  have  attempted  to  negotiate  arms  control 
agreements  and  limit  the  threat  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  more  immediate  and  real 
threat  has  proved  to  be  no  bigger  than  a  cigar  box  and  cheaper  than  its  contents — 
the  anti-personnel  landmine. 

Landmines  are  the  real  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  killing,  according  to  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  over  800  people  a  month.  Small,  simple 
and  cheap,  they  are  among  the  most  brutal  and  dangerous  weapons  used  around 
the  world. 

Landmines  are  like  millions  of  assassins  scattered  around  the  globe,  ready  to 
strike  out  at  the  world's  innocent — its  children,  the  poor,  and  the  helpless. 

It  is  ironic  that  while  we  labored  so  hard  to  stop  the  nuclear  threat,  we  have  done 
virtually  nothing  to  halt  the  spread  of  these  indiscriminate  and  insidious  weapons. 

Of  course,  in  the  short  term,  there  may  be  little  we  can  do  to  stop  this  senseless 
killing.  For  example,  even  if  we  do  not  soon  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
in  Bosnia,  the  millions  of  landmines  that  have  already  been  spread  throughout  that 
country  will  prolong  this  war  for  decades.  And  the  people  who  will  suffer  will  be 
civilians — whether  it's  farmers  trying  to  plow  their  fields  or  children  playing  in  the 
woods. 


That  is  why  I  believe  it  is  so  urgent  that  we  seek  an  international  ban  on  these 
weapons.  We  must  avert — at  all  costs — another  country  being  saddled  with  the  huge 
burden  of  mines.  We  have  seen  the  damage  that  these  weapons  have  wreaked  upon 
other  countries.  In  Cambodia,  one  out  of  every  236  people  is  a  mine  amputee.  In 
Somalia,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  cannot  return  home  because  of  land- 
mines spread  around  that  nation's  border.  And  in  almost  every  country  with  a  land- 
mine problem,  mines  block  the  sowing  of  fields  and  the  free  flow  of  commerce,  pre- 
venting recovery. 

We  must  act  today  because  the  cost  to  clear  these  weapons  is  overwhelming.  In 
some  countries,  it  has  been  estimated  that  it  will  take  more  than  their  annual  Gross 
National  Product  to  remove  all  of  these  weapons.  It  takes  anywhere  from  $300  to 
$1,000  to  conduct  the  painstaking  work  to  clear  an  individual  landmine.  Multiply 
the  cost  by  the  85-100  million  unexploded  landmines  estimated  to  be  scattered 
throughout  the  world  and  the  immensity  of  this  crisis  is  clear.  The  only  way  to  stop 
this  spiral  is  to  enact  an  international  agreement  to  ban  the  use  and  production  of 
these  indiscriminate  weapons. 

I  understand  that  our  military  may  have  concerns  with  a  ban.  Yet,  on  balance, 
is  the  use  of  these  weapons  really  essential  to  their  mission  when  you  consider  the 
number  of  innocent  men,  women  and  children  that  are  killed  and  cruelly  maimed 
daily  by  landmines?  Under  international  law,  nations  must  weigh  the  risks  to  civil- 
ians of  the  use  of  certain  weapons  in  relation  to  their  military  value.  I  believe  the 
maiming  and  wholesale  slaughter  of  civilians  by  these  weapons  overwhelmingly  out- 
weighs any  military  benefits.  We  should  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not  seeking  a 
unilateral  ban  on  the  use  of  these  weapons.  Nor  are  we  seeking  an  end  to  the  use 
of  associated  weapons  that  have  legitimate  defensive  purposes,  such  as  anti-tank 
landmines  or  control  detonated  only  Claymore  devices.  But  above  all,  we  must  sim- 
ply ask  our  military  if  these  antipersonnel  landmines  are  essential  in  conducting 
their  missions.  I  believe  the  answer  is  no. 

There  are  potential  benefits  for  the  American  soldier  and  military  in  banning 
these  weapons  and  taking  them  out  of  the  hands  of  potential  adversaries.  A  well- 
enforced  international  agreement  can  mean  fewer  American  soldiers  killed  or 
maimed  by  these  devices.  As  has  been  too  often  the  case,  there  has  historically  been 
a  reluctance  to  weigh  the  use  of  arms  control  in  limiting  threats  to  our  forces.  But 
we  must  consider  this  as  a  legitimate  alternative. 

So  far,  progress  made  in  limiting  these  weapons  has  come  about  because  of  our 
nation's  leadership.  I  am  proud  of  the  strides  we  have  made  to  enact  a  one  and 
three-year  export  moratorium.  And  I  know  that  we  both  applaud  our  ambassador 
to  the  UN,  Madeline  Albright,  for  sponsoring  a  resolution  calling  for  an  inter- 
national export  moratorium. 

Yet,  unless  we  are  willing  to  take  the  next  step  and  put  our  nation's  voice  behind 
this  movement,  we  risk  losing  any  momentum  to  put  any  restrictions  on  these  weap- 
ons. In  the  near  future,  work  will  begin  on  the  review  conference  to  the  1980  land- 
mine protocol.  Already,  a  number  of  proposals  have  surfaced  to  put  other  limitations 
on  the  use  or  characteristics  of  these  weapons.  If  we  do  not  continue  to  pressure 
the  international  community  to  seek  other  restrictions,  we  may  never  see  any 
progress  in  addressing  this  crisis.  Too  many  countries  continue  to  view  these  weap- 
ons as  useful  despite  the  toll  they  inflict  on  their  own  people.  We  must  keep  up  the 
pressure  to  ensure  that  they  come  to  the  table  to  legitimately  negotiate. 

Yet,  while  well  intentioned  and  potentially  helpful,  restrictions  that  fall  short  of 
a  total  ban  are  but  stop-gap  measures  that  will  only  reduce  some  of  the  damage 
that  these  weapons  cause.  The  landmine  protocol  itself  was  an  attempt  to  limit  the 
use  of  mines  in  the  first  place.  It  has  only  proven  that  these  weapons  are  routinely 
used  irresponsibly.  The  stark  reality  is  even  if  measures  to  simply  restrict  the  use 
of  these  weapons  are  followed,  whether  they  be  self  destruct-self  deactivate  features 
or  better  marking  of  weapons,  landmines  wall  continue  to  kill  and  maim  the  inno- 
cent. This  is  a  price  that  innocent  civilians  cannot  afford  to  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  today's  hearing  will  expose  the  true  costs  of  these 
weapons.  It  is  essential  that  the  public  become  aware  of  the  slaughter  that  is  hap- 
pening and  will  continue  to  happen  for  decades  to  come.  If  this  problem  was  present 
in  our  own  country,  and  our  own  children  were  being  killed  and  maimed  in  our 
backyards  and  playgrounds,  we  would  see  a  ban  tomorrow.  I  hope  today  we  open 
eyes  and  minds  to  the  senseless  tragedies  and  the  human  costs  that  landmines 
cause  around  the  world  and  take  steps  to  end  their  use. 

Senator  LEAHY.  Thank  you.  Your  observation  about  how  we 
would  respond  if  landmines  were  in  the  playgrounds  of  our  children 
or  on  our  own  streets  I  think  is  one  we  ought  to  stop  and  think 
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about.  One  of  the  things  I  look  forward  to  most  weeks  is  a  chance 
to  get  back  home  to  Vermont.  My  home  is  on  a  dirt  road  with  a 
lot  of  fields  and  woods  around.  It  is  a  very  refreshing,  relaxing 
change  to  walk  down  those  roads  and  in  those  fields. 

And  I  think  what  would  it  be  like  if  these  explosives  were  strewn 
in  those  fields.  I  mean,  we  are  not  talking  about  some  huge  thing 
that  you  can  see.  We  are  talking  about  a  tiny  little  device  like  the 
one  I  am  holding  in  the  palm  of  my  hand.  And  yet  that  is  a  matter 
of  reality  for  so  many  people.  If  they  want  to  grow  crops  or  herd 
their  animals  or  anything  else,  they  cannot  do  it.  Or  if  they  do, 
they  are  risking  their  lives. 

We  live  in  the  security  of  our  enormous  power  and  our  safe  bor- 
ders and  our  oceans  protecting  us,  but  that  is  not  the  situation  of 
these  other  countries.  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  was  important 
is  that  you  and  your  supporters  in  the  House  and  over  here  in  the 
Senate  were  able  to  get  into  the  defense  appropriations  bill  $10 
million  last  year  for  mine-clearing  programs.  I  believe  that  is  the 
first  time  the  Defense  Department  had  been  asked  to  provide  train- 
ing and  support  for  demining  for  humanitarian  purposes. 

I  know  you  have  already  started  work  on  expanding  that  in  the 
House.  Where  do  we  stand  with  that  today? 

Mr.  Evans.  The  House  authorization  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  been  reported  out  of  the  committee.  It  will  be  on  the 
floor  next  week  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  And  we  have 
upped  that  figure  to  $25  million  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  That  is 
a  major  increase  that  we  think  is  justified  because  of  the  fact  that 
this  first  year  of  working  with  foreign  countries  involved  a  lot  of 
in-country  planning  so  that  we  could  use  later  dollars  more  effec- 
tively. 

But  I  think  you  will  see  this  program  unfold  with  the  enthusias- 
tic support  of  our  Government  and  our  armed  forces.  We  are  clearly 
in  a  position  to  help  these  countries  and  make  our  foreign  aid  dol- 
lars more  useful,  because  a  lot  of  the  areas  that  we  think  are  at 
peace  now  still  are  suffering  in  terms  of  the  problems  people  have 
with  resettling  because  mine  fields  have  not  been  cleared. 

So  we  think  the  U.S.  military,  which  in  the  past  has  advised 
other  foreign  countries'  militaries  on  how  to  deal  with  demining 
programs,  can  now  be  doing  this  on  a  humanitarian  basis,  reaching 
more  countries  and  using  those  dollars  very  effectively. 

Senator  Leahy.  Giving  technical  assistance  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Evans.  We  have  the  best  capabilities  in  our  Department  of 
Defense;  giving  these  foreign  countries  the  expertise  that  we  have. 
And  at  no  time  would  this  involve  U.S.  personnel  actually  lifting 
or  clearing  the  mines  themselves.  It  is  just  a  provision  of  our  tech- 
nical assistance  and  continuing  support  for  their  landmine  clearing 
activities. 

Senator  Leahy.  I  have  talked  with  our  military  and  a  lot  of  hu- 
manitarian groups.  When  they  go  on  a  peacekeeping  mission  or 
provide  humanitarian  relief  in  countries  that  have  been  torn  up  by 
war  or  by  civil  strife,  the  greatest  threat  they  face  is  landmines. 
It  is  not  the  threat  of  somebody  shooting  at  them,  even  though 
sometimes  they  have  been  in  very  difficult  places,  because  that  is 
something  that  they  are  very  well  trained  to  defend  against.  But 
it  has  been  landmines,  and  it  has  hampered — time  and  time  again 


it  has  hampered  our  attempts  to  help  out  in  a  humanitarian  fash- 
ion. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  even  in  our  efforts  to  search  for  our  missing  in 
action  in  Vietnam,  I  understand  that  some  of  the  sites  that  our 
American  personnel  have  gone  out  to  have  had  problems  with  land- 
mines and  unexploded  ordnance.  So  it  continues  to  plague  even  our 
search  efforts  in  Vietnam  for  the  missing  in  action. 

Senator  Leahy.  Congressman,  thank  you  very  very  much.  I  know 
what  it  is  like,  scheduling  things  on  a  Friday,  and  I  appreciate  you 
taking  the  time  to  come  over  here  on  this.  I  am  very  very  proud 
to  join  you  on  this  mission. 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  let  me  say  semper  fi  to  you  and  your  son  too. 

Senator  Leahy.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Evans.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Leahy.  That  is  much  appreciated.  Semper  fi  to  you. 

JOINT  PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CYRUS  R.  VANCE  AND  HON. 

HERBERT  S.  OKUN 

I  would  note  that  former  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance,  as  I 
said  before,  was  planning  to  be  here  today.  But  when  I  talked  to 
him  last  week,  they  had  reached  a  fairly  critical  point  in  mediating 
the  dispute  between  the  Macedonians  and  the  Greeks,  so  he  has 
submitted  a  written  statement,  which  will  be  made  part  of  the 
record,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  Herbert  Okun.  The  statement  is  available  in  the 
back  of  the  room.  I  would  like  to  read  two  paragraphs  from  it: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  accumulation  of  landmines  across  the  globe  is  a 
crisis  of  epidemic  proport;ions.  We  must  ask  ourselves  whether  landmines  are  so  use- 
ful militarily  that  they  are  worth  the  immense  cost  that  society  is  forced  to  pay  to 
repair  the  enormous  d.amage  and  the  horrendous  suffering  they  cause.  It  is  time  to 
ask  whether  we  really  need  these  weapons  whose  victims  are  overwhelmingly  inno- 
cent civilians.  We  believe  the  clear  answer  is  no. 

We  believe  the  Clinton  administration,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  should  seek  an  inter- 
national prohibition  on  the  production,  possession,  transfer,  and  use  of  anti- 
personnel landmines.  This  should  be  its  unequivocal  position  at  the  review  con- 
ference in  Geneva. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Joint  Statement  of  Cyrus  R.  Vance  and  Herbert  S.  Okun 

We  are  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  participate  in  this  hearing  on  the  global  problem 
of  landmines.  With  international  attention  focused  on  negotiations  to  destroy  nu- 
clear weapons  and  prevent  new  nuclear  arms  races  on  the  Korean  peninsula  and 
in  South  Asia,  some  may  think  that  landmines,  those  tiny  weapons  that  can  fit  in 
the  palm  of  a  hand,  are  hardly  a  threat  to  world  peace. 

In  fact,  while  reducing  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  must  remain  the  first  priority 
of  international  arms  control  efforts,  it  is  the  small  lethal  weapons  that  are  killing 
and  wounding  far  more  people  every  day.  The  Department  of  State  has  noted  that 
land-mines  "may  be  the  most  toxic  and  widespread  pollution  facing  mankind."  This 
is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  pollution  is  too  benign  a  word.  Landmines  have  and 
continue  to  cause  a  human  and  economic  catastrophe  of  monumental  proportions. 

People  often  speak  of  an  idea  whose  time  has  come,  and  the  use  of  landmines  is 
an  issue  whose  time  has  come.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  accumulation  of  land- 
mines across  the  globe  is  a  crisis  of  epidemic  proportions.  Further  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  a  broad  consensus  in  the  United  States  and  the  international  community 
for  concrete  steps  to  combat  the  wide  array  of  problems  caused  by  landmines.  We 
are  convinced  that  nothing  less  than  a  total  ban  on  the  production,  possession, 
transfer  and  use  of  anti-personnel  landmines  will  effectively  move  us  closer  to  the 
goal  of  completely  eliminating  this  horrible  scourge.  We  believe  the  United  States 
should  take  the  lead  to  achieve  this  goal. 
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With  this  in  mind,  our  testimony  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  describes 
the  magnitude  and  nature  of  the  crisis.  The  second  examines  the  evolution  of  United 
States  policy  towards  landmines.  The  final  section  outlines  why  we  deeply  believe 
United  States  policy  should  focus  on  a  total  ban. 

The  Crisis 

During  the  Second  World  War,  the  Korean  conflict  and  a  few  other  large  scale 
conventional  wars,  landmines  were  used  as  defensive  weapons  against  enemy  sol- 
diers— to  guard  a  perimeter  or  to  channel  the  enemy  into  a  specific  area.  But  that 
changed  in  Vietnam,  and  since  then  the  overwhelming  majority  of  mines  have  been 
used  as  offensive  weapons  against  civilians. 

Cheap  to  buy,  easy  to  make  and  transport,  mines  have  become  a  weapon  of  choice 
of  Third  World  armies  and  insurgent  groups.  Their  purpose  is  not  just  to  maim  and 
kill,  but  to  destroy  the  social  and  economic  fabric  of  a  society  by  isolating  whole 
communities,  depopulating  vast  areas  of  territory,  and  preventing  the  return  of  refu- 
gees. In  dozens  of  countries  where  people  survive  by  growing  their  own  food,  huge 
areas  of  scarce  arable  land  have  become  useless  death  traps. 

Landmines  can  be  scattered  from  the  air  by  dropping  thousands  per  minute.  The 
mine  then  lies  in  wait  for  weeks,  months  or  years  until  an  unsuspecting  person, 
usually  a  civilian,  steps  on  it  with  disastrous  consequences,  for  a  mine  the  size  of 
a  shoe  polish  can  is  powerful  enough  to  blow  the  leg  off  an  adult,  or  kill  a  child. 
Mines  are  easy  to  lay,  but  extremely  difficult  to  detect  and  life-threatening  to  re- 
move. They  are  often  made  of  plastic,  undetectable  to  metal  detectors.  They  blend 
in  with  the  soil  or  ground  cover,  and  are  quickly  obscured  by  a  layer  of  dust  or  vege- 
tation. It  is  tragic  to  note  that  far  more  landmines  are  being  strewn  today  than  are 
being  cleared.  We  have  all  read  the  appalling  statistics,  which  tell  us  that  an  esti- 
mated 80  percent  of  all  landmine  casualties  are  civilians. 

As  we  seek  to  address  the  new  conflicts  which  have  emerged  after  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War,  we  also  see  the  legacy  of  this  new  kind  of  mine  warfare: 
— In  Afghanistan,  the  worst  case,  there  have  been  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  casualties  due  to  landmines.  And  the  United  States  Department  of  State  esti- 
mates there  may  be  as  many  as  35  million  mines  which  have  been  deployed. 
— The  United  Nations  has  launched  an  extensive  mine  clearance  program  there, 
but  estimates  that  it  will  take  its  27  mine-clearance  teams  at  least  15  years  to 
clear  designated  priority  zones. 
— In  Angola,  there  are  at  least  9  million  mines,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  20  for 
every  square  mile  of  the  country.  There  are  over  30,000  amputees  and  only  a 
minimal  capacity  to  produce  artificial  limbs.  A  recent  American  mission  to  An- 
gola estimated  that  150-200  new  mine  injuries  occur  each  week. 
— In  Cambodia,  where  an  estimated  4  to  7  million  mines  remain  unexploded,  one 

out  of  every  236  citizens  is  an  amputee. 
— Over  3  million  mines  have  been  laid  in  the  past  three  years  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia. And  we  have  seen  first  hand  the  horrible  damage  these  devices  have 
wrought  on  innocent  human  beings. 
— In  Vietnam,  at  least  7,300  American  soldiers  were  killed  by  mines  or  booby 

traps  and  many  more  were  injured. 
— In  Kuwait,  a  country  that  could  afford  the  nearly  $800  million  to  get  rid  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Iraqi  mines  there,  at  least  84  de-miners  have  died.  That  is  more 
than  all  the  American  troops  killed  in  the  Gulf  War.  Hundreds  of  Kuwaiti  civil- 
ians have  been  killed  by  mines  since  the  war  ended. 
In  the  absence  of  action  by  the  international  community,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 

f)roliferation  of  mines  will  abate  in  the  near  future.  Each  day  they  continue  to  be 
aid  at  a  rate  far  exceeding  current  de-mining  efforts.  Indeed,  the  number  of  land- 
mine-producing and  exporting  countries,  particularly  in  the  developing  world,  in- 
creases each  year.  But  we  cannot  simply  blame  the  Third  World  for  this  tragedy. 
It  is  primarily  the  industrialized  nations  that  have  created  more  sophisticated  mine 
technology,  making  mines  more  lethal,  harder  to  detect  and  easily  sown  in  ex- 
tremely large  numbers. 

Moreover,  even  after  the  fighting  has  stopped  and  troops  have  gone  home,  land- 
mines remain  a  major  obstacle  to  post-conflict  peace  and  reconstruction.  In  addition 
to  impeding  the  return  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons,  the  presence  of  landmines 
causes  loss  of  manpower,  exhaustion  of  medical  and  rehabilitation  services,  destruc- 
tion of  infrastructure,  environmental  damage,  and  loss  of  agriculture  land.  Since 
most  landmines  are  found  in  the  developing  world  where  resources  to  respond  to 
these  problems  are  scarce,  the  international  community  will  continue  to  bear  the 
costs  of  de-mining  and  rebuilding  these  countries,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  such  that  in  Cambodia  the  UN  has  estimated 
that  to  de-mine  the  entire  country,  not  to  mention  rebuild  it,  would  require  every 
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Cambodian  to  contribute  every  dollar  of  his  or  her  income  for  the  next  five  to  seven 

years. 

This  crisis  of  landmines  may  not  be  the  most  pressing  issue  on  the  American  for- 
eign policy  agenda,  but  it  is  a  haunting  problem  that  will  not  disappear  and  which 
deeply  affects  our  efforts  to  promote  international  peace,  security  and  economic  de- 
velopment. A  successful  United  States  campaign,  resulting  in  a  total  ban  on  land- 
mines, would  be  a  concrete  and  substantive  measure  to  make  peacekeeping  and  hu- 
manitarian operations,  be  they  United  States  or  UN,  safer  and  less  costly  in  lives 
and  human  suffering.  And  by  reducing  the  financial  and  human  costs  of  both,  we 
would  take  a  giant  step  forward  on  the  road  to  a  more  peaceful  and  stable  world. 

Evolution  Of  U.S.  Policy 

Fourteen  years  ago,  the  United  States  and  52  other  countries  signed  the  Conven- 
tional Weapons  Convention,  including  the  Landmine  Protocol.  The  signing  of  the 
1980  Convention  was  initially  accompanied  by  support  from  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  served  to  focus  international  attention  on  the  landmine  problem. 

The  Protocol  was  designed  to  regulate  the  use  of  landmines  and  to  reduce  the 
harm  to  innocent  civilians  by  adapting  generally  accepted  principles  of  international 
humanitarian  law  to  the  specifics  of  mine  warfare.  Although  the  Protocol  has  fo- 
cused attention  on  the  global  threat  of  landmines  and  contains  important  limita- 
tions on  their  use,  it  has  had  insufficient  practical  impact  and  is  generally  consid- 
ered a  flawed  document. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  Protocol  to  emerge  as  a  useful  instrument 
was  the  loss  of  American  leadership.  Although  the  United  States  encouraged  other 
countries  to  ratify  the  Conventional  Weapons  Convention  and  its  Protocols,  includ- 
ing the  Landmine  Protocol,  neither  the  Reagan  nor  the  Bush  administration  submit- 
ted it  to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  The  fact  that  only  41  countries  have  ratified 
the  Convention  to  date  is  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  our  reluctance  to  ratify. 

The  United  States  had  lost  momentum  as  a  leader  in  the  fight  to  eliminate  the 
threat  of  landmines  until  five  years  ago  when  Senator  Patrick  Leahy  of  Vermont 
began  a  "War  Victims  Fund"  as  part  of  the  United  States  foreign  aid  program  to 
send  American  doctors  and  prostnetists  to  help  landmine  victims.  Since  that  time 
Senator  Leahy  has  emerged  as  a  bold  and  effective  leader  in  the  campaign  to  focus 
American  and  international  attention  on  the  issue. 

In  1992,  Senator  Leahy  introduced  the  Landmine  Moratorium  Act,  which  imposed 
a  one-year  moratorium  on  all  United  States  exports,  sales  and  transfers  of  anti-per- 
sonnel mines.  The  legislation  calls  on  the  President  to  submit  the  1980  Conven- 
tional Weapons  Convention,  along  with  its  Landmine  Protocol,  to  the  Senate  for  ad- 
vice and  consent.  It  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  actively  to 
seek  verifiable  international  agreements  or  modification  of  the  Landmine  Protocol 
in  order  to  prohibit  the  sale,  transfer  or  export  of  landmines,  and  further  limit  their 
use,  production,  and  deployment.  In  September  1993,  the  Senate  voted  100-0  to  ex- 
tend the  unilateral  American  moratorium  for  an  additional  three  years.  Signifi- 
cantly, although  the  moratorium  is  not  a  long-term  solution,  it  has  served  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  further  action  in  both  United  States  and  international  fora. 

Since  the  original  Landmine  Moratorium  Act  of  1992,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  become  increasingly  active  in  addressing  the  landmine  issue. 

In  August  1993,  the  Department  of  State  submitted  to  Congress  its  landmark  re- 
port Hidden  Killers:  The  Global  Problem  with  Uncleared  Landmines.  The  report, 
which  estimates  there  are  from  85  to  90  million  unexploded  landmines  in  more  than 
60  countries,  has  proven  to  be  an  invaluable  resource  in  creating  awareness  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem. 

Hidden  killers  also  describes  the  tragic  legacy  of  landmines:  "Anyone  who  has 
seen  the  pictures  of  children  with  limbs  mangled  by  landmines,  or  young  men  with 
no  legs,  or  women  torn  and  blinded  by  landmine  explosions,  will  forever  be  haunted 
by  the  images.  Mines  are  indiscriminate  killers  that  can  be  lethal  for  decades  *  *  *. 
An  average  of  twelve  people  per  year  are  still  injured  in  the  Netherlands  from 
World  War  II  landmines.  Between  1945  and  1977,  roughly  fifteen  million  World  War 
II  vintage  mines  were  cleared  from  Poland.  During  this  period  13,000  civilians  were 
killed  or  injured  by  mines."  The  report  acknowledges  that  "uncleared  mines  pose  a 
significant  challenge  to  the  achievement  of  key  United  States  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives." 

Additionally,  an  Interagency  Working  Group  was  established  to  provide  direction 
and  policy  guidance  for  American  de-mining  efforts.  The  stated  strategy  of  the 
Group  is  based  on  four  goals: 

1.  Reducing  global  proliferation  and  illegitimate  use  of  anti-personnel  landmines 
through  domestic  and  international  agreements; 
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2.  Providing  mine  awareness  programs  in  nations  with  significant  landmine  prob- 
lems to  help  affected  populations  cope  with  uncleared  mines; 

3.  Establishing  de-mining  training  programs  to  help  countries  solve  their  land- 
mine problem;  and 

4.  Developing  technologies  which  can  assist  in  international  mine  detection  and 
clearing. 

The  focus  of  much  United  States  policy  has  been  in  the  area  of  de-mining.  In  addi- 
tion to  supporting  de-mining  programs  in  Nicaragua,  and  assisting  ongoing  pro- 
grams in  Afghanistan,  Cambodia,  Mozambique,  and  Somalia,  the  United  States  is 
devoting  additional  funds  to  mine-awareness  programs  and  to  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  allocated  approximately  nine  million  dollars  for  such  assist- 
ance. 

The  United  States  is,  however,  not  alone  in  its  efforts  to  deal  with  the  global  cri- 
sis. Belgium  has  decided  to  stop  all  production  of  anti-personnel  mines,  and  pro- 
hibits the  transit  of  such  mines  within  its  territory.  The  Netherlands  enacted  a  mor- 
atorium restricting  trade  to  countries  which  are  parties  to  the  1980  Convention. 
France  has  been  respecting  a  voluntary  de  facto  moratorium  since  1985.  Greece, 
Germany  and  South  Africa  have  also  announced  export  moratoria.  In  Sweden,  the 
famous  arms  manufacturer,  Bofors,  has  announced  that  it  is  ceasing  all  production 
of  anti-personnel  mines.  And  the  European  Community  has  passed  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  five-year  moratorium  on  the  export  of  mines  and  training  to  place  them. 

In  the  fall  of  1993,  the  United  States  took  an  important  first  step  to  reduce  inter- 
national proliferation  of  mines,  by  introducing  a  resolution  in  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly calling  for  a  global  moratorium  on  the  export  of  anti-personnel  mines.  The 
resolution,  based  on  the  American  export  moratorium,  was  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  December  16,  1993.  Since  that  time  the  United  States  has 
cedled  on  other  UN  members  who  produce  landmines  to  adopt  three-to  five-year  uni- 
lateral moratoriums  on  export,  sale  and  transfer  of  anti-personnel  landmines. 

The  General  Assembly  also  passed  a  resolution  setting  up  a  UN  Conference  to  re- 
view the  1980  Conventional  Weapons  Convention,  including  the  Landmine  Protocol. 
A  series  of  meetings  of  governmental  experts  has  begun  to  prepare  for  that  Con- 
ference. Unfortunately,  on  the  same  day  that  the  General  Assembly  adopted  the 
American  resolution  calling  for  an  export  moratorium,  the  United  States  was  one 
of  only  three  countries  to  abstain  on  the  resolution  setting  up  the  Review  Con- 
ference. Although  the  United  States  formally  supports  the  Review  Conference,  it  ab- 
stained because  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  asked  the  Conference  to  discuss 
all  aspects  of  the  landmine  problem,  including  a  total  ban.  In  explaining  our  absten- 
tion, the  President  stated  that,  "While  we  fully  supported  the  overall  thrust  of  the 
resolution,  we  could  not  vote  for  it  because  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  continue  to  re- 
quire landmines  to  accomplish  certain  military  missions." 

Notwithstanding  this  action,  to  its  credit  the  Clinton  administration  has  indicated 
a  desire  to  submit  the  Convention  to  the  Senate  for  ratification  this  year.  To  this 
end  an  administration  review  of  the  Conventional  Weapons  Convention  is  now  un- 
derway. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  governmental  experts  held  in  Geneva  in  March  1994,  the 
United  States  argued  forcefully  in  favor  of  granting  observer  status  to  non-govern- 
mental organizations.  We  agree  with  this  position  as  we  believe  non-governmental 
organizations  have  much  to  contribute  to  the  deliberations  and  governmental  deci- 
sions on  landmines.  We  note  that  the  current  administration  has  also  made  several 
constructive  proposals.  For  example,  it  proposed  that  remotely  delivered  mines  con- 
tain self-destruct  and  self-neutralizing  devices,  that  all  mines  be  detectable,  and 
that  a  verification  regime  be  established.  These  proposals,  while  not  going  far 
enough,  were  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  modest  proposals  offered  by  other  govern- 
ments. 

With  the  next  two  experts  meetings  scheduled  for  next  week  and  August  1994, 
and  a  fourth  in  January  1995,  this  is  a  crucial  time  for  United  States  leadership. 
The  scope  of  the  Review  Conference,  and  indeed  the  outcome  of  those  negotiations, 
will  largely  be  determined  in  these  experts  meetings. 

Future  United  States  Policy 

The  next  stage  of  United  States  policy  will  focus  on  the  Review  Conference  of  the 
Conventional  Weapons  Convention.  This  Conference  represents  the  best  opportunity 
for  legal  and  political  initiatives  to  eliminate  the  threat  of  mines.  If  we  are  to  seize 
this  opportunity,  constructive  United  States  leadership  will  be  needed.  As  we  have 
noted,  the  United  States  is  already  actively  participating  in  the  experts  meetings 
leading  up  to  the  Conference,  and  the  United  States  should  move  promptly  to  ratify 
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the  Convention  and  its  Landmine  Protocol  so  that  it  can  participate  fully  in  the 
Conference. 

Even  more  important,  the  United  States  should  reconsider  its  position  on  exclud- 
ing discussion  of  a  total  ban.  In  this  regard,  we  strongly  believe  the  administration 
should  heed  the  advice  of  Senator  Leahy: 

"The  goal  of  the  Review  Conference  should  be  nothing  less  than  thorough  revision 
of  the  Protocol  or,  if  necessary,  negotiation  of  another  international  agreement  that 
imposes  restrictions  that  can  stop  the  killing  of  civilians  by  anti-personnel  land- 
mines. If  we  are  to  have  a  realistic  chance  to  achieve  that  goal,  I  believe  we  must 
approach  the  Conference  with  a  presumption  that  anti-personnel  landmines  should 
be  banned,  because  they  have  indiscriminate  effects  and  cause  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing." 

In  this  connection  we  would  also  point  out  that  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  UNICEF  and  numerous  other  non-governmental  organizations  have 
also  called  for  a  complete  ban  on  the  production,  transfer  and  use  of  landmines. 

The  ICRC,  which  for  years  has  provided  medical  aid  to  landmine  victims  around 
the  world,  has  been  a  leading  force  against  landmines.  In  report  after  report.,  the 
ICRC  has  documented  the  effects  of  mines,  which  it  describes  as  "fighters  that  never 
miss,  strike  blindly,  do  not  carry  weapons  openly,  and  go  on  killing  long  alter  hos- 
tilities are  ended."  This  year  the  ICRC  announced  that,  "from  a  humanitarian  point 
of  view,  we  believe  that  a  worldwide  ban  on  antipersonnel  mines  is  the  only  truly 
effective  solution."  We  agree. 

UNICEF  in  its  report  Antipersonnel  Landmines:  A  Plague  on  Children  calculates 
that  there  is  already  one  landmine  for  every  twenty  children  in  the  world  today.  It 
states  that,  "if  the  full  impact  of  anti-personnel  landmines  on  children — the  direct 
and  indirect  attack  on  the  lives  of  children  and  their  development,  as  well  as  their 
living  and  environment — are  fully  considered,  the  humanitarian  arguments  against 
landmine  are  morally  unanswerable." 

We  urge  the  United  States  to  take  the  lead  here  because  of  the  enormous  impact 
American  leadership  can  have.  It  was,  after  all,  the  American  export  moratorium 
which  transformed  the  landscape  from  one  of  ignorance  and  apathy  to  one  where 
we  now  have  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  stop  the  ongoing  carnage. 

Nobody  doubts  that  landmines  have  some  military  use.  It  is  a  truism  that  any- 
thing that  can  wound  or  kill  has  a  military  use.  But  landmines  are  killing  and 
maiming  over  1,200  innocent  people  a  month.  If  children  walking  to  school  or  play- 
ing in  a  field  were  having  their  legs  blown  off  in  Manhattan,  Maine,  or  Montana, 
you  may  be  certain  that  we  would  be  doing  everything  possible  to  stop  it.  But  this 
is  happening  in  foreign  places — where  medical  care  is  often  almost  non-existent,  and 
physical  labor  is  necessary  for  survival. 

Therefore,  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  landmines  are  so  useful  miUtarily  that 
they  are  worth  the  immense  costs  that  society  is  forced  to  pay  to  repair  the  enor- 
mous damage  and  the  horrendous  suffering  they  cause.  It  is  time  to  ask  whether 
we  really  need  these  weapons  whose  victims  are  overwhelmingly  innocent  civilians. 
We  believe  the  clear  answer  is  "no." 

Let  us  examine  the  arguments  advanced  by  those  in  and  out  of  government  who 
favor  fine-tuning,  or  otherwise  tinkering  with,  the  Landmine  Protocol.  Essentially 
they  advocate  redressing  the  weaknesses  of  the  Protocol  in  two  main  ways:  (1)  by 
strengthening  or  adding  to  its  regulation  of  landmine  use;  and/or  (2)  prohibiting  cer- 
tain tjT)es  of  landmines. 

The  defects  in  the  Protocol  have  been  outlined  in  detail  by  others.  They  are: 

The  Protocol  covers  only  international  conflicts,  while  most  landmines  have  been 
placed  during  internal  conflicts; 

It  does  not  regulate  the  production,  stockpiling,  transfer  or  export  of  mines; 

It  lacks  any  provision  for  monitoring  of  compliance  and  has  no  system  of  enforce- 
ment; 

It  has  no  system  of  penalizing  the  use  of  mines  against  civilians; 

It  fails  to  take  into  account  the  inherent  indiscriminate  effects  of  landmines  due 
to  their  time  delay  character;  and 

Its  complex  rules,  discretionary  language  and  broad  exceptions  limit  its  utility. 

Numerous,  detailed  proposals  to  address  each  of  these  points  exist.  However,  near 
universal  agreement  already  exists  that  there  is  no  need  to  further  burden  an  al- 
ready dense  and  faulty  document  with  even  more  complex  and  potentially  unen- 
forceable rules  and  regulations. 

Other  proposals  for  improving  the  Protocol  involve  prohibiting  certain  types  of 
mines,  for  example,  anti-personnel  mines  not  fitted  with  self-neutralizing  or  self-de- 
struct mechanisms.  In  other  words,  all  mines  in  use  would  have  a  mechanism  to 
make  them  inert  over  time.  While  these  proposals  are  well  intentioned,  in  our  judg- 
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ment  they  are  faulty  in  concept  and,  in  practice,  would  actually  retard  realization 
of  a  total  ban. 

Self-neutralizing  mines  become  inert  when  their  batteries  expire,  or  through  some 
other  mechanical,  chemical  or  electronic  means.  But  it  is  never  clear  that  such 
mines  have,  in  fact,  been  neutralized.  Their  explosive  charge  remains  in  the  ground 
and  can  become  dangerous  over  time  as  it  chemically  degrades.  These  mines  can 
also  be  dug  up,  refitted  and  resold.  Thus  their  threat  can  never  be  completely  elimi- 
nated. 

Requiring  that  all  mines  have  self-destruct  mechanisms  is  also  unrealistic,  since 
they  are  much  more  expensive  than  conventional  mines  which  can  be  mass  pro- 
duced for  as  little  as  $3  a  piece.  They  also  eventually  explode,  and  during  the  period 
they  are  active  they  cannot  distinguish  between  a  civilian  and  a  soldier  any  oetter 
than  other  mines.  In  addition,  most  self-destructing  mines  are  randomly  strewn — 
thousands  at  a  time.  This  is  particularly  important  as  they  cannot  be  accurately 
mapped,  and  the  failure  rate  of  self-destructing  mines  is  about  ten  percent.  In  the 
absence  of  100  percent  effectiveness,  such  mines  "will  continue  to  endanger  civilian 
pot  ulations. 

In  sum  while  current  United  States  proposals  are  welcome  as  far  as  they  go,  they 
do  not  go  nearly  far  enough.  Indeed,  they  are  based  on  the  faulty  premise  that  the 
limited  military  utility  of  landmines  justifies  their  continued  use,  despite  the  im- 
mense, long-term  social,  economic  and  environmental  damage  they  cause.  Such  pro- 
f)osals  ignore  the  fact  that  because  of  their  inherent  delayed-action  characteristics, 
andmines  have  undiscriminating  effects  regardless  of  who  the  intended  target  may 
be.  And  they  ignore  the  fact  that  landmines  are  a  favorite  weapon  of  terrorists  and 
insurgent  groups  who  use  them  to  implant  fear  among  civilian  populations. 

vVe  urge  a  total  ban  for  several  reasons.  The  most  practical  reason  is  that  a  total 
ban  would  be  easier  to  monitor,  verify  and  enforce.  The  breach  of  a  complete  ban 
would  be  readily  evident,  while  the  violation  of  a  rule  restricting  use  would  be  less 
obvious  and  subject  to  discretion  and  argument.  If  some  types  or  use  of  mines  are 
legal,  one  can  be  sure  there  will  always  he  room  for  argument  over  whether  a  par- 
ticular use  or  export  is  legal.  Even  if  the  Review  Conference  could  address  every 
criticism  of  the  Protocol  through  regulation  or  restrictions  on  certain  mines,  the 
compliance  mechanism  for  enforcing  such  a  partial  agreement  would  be  financially 
and  administratively  burdensome.  Compliance  measures  for  a  total  ban,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  not  be  as  complicated. 

The  fact  is  that  nothing  short  of  a  total  ban  on  the  production,  transfer  and  use 
of  antipersonnel  landmines  will  stop  the  killing  and  maiming  of  civilians.  We  say 
this  because  these  weapons  are  indiscriminate  by  nature.  No  matter  how  sophisti- 
cated the  technology,  tney  cannot  distinguish  between  an  innocent  civilian  and  a 
combatant.  Bombs  can  be  aimed  at  military  targets  and  bullets  fired  by  soldiers 
against  soldiers,  but  landmines  are  radically  different,  lying — as  they  do — in  wait 
unUl  triggered  by  the  target. 

We  are  persuaded  that  because  landmines  are  so  cheap,  and  easy  to  produce  and 
transport,  the  only  way  to  stop  widespread  use  is  by  stigmatizing  them  like  other 
indiscriminate  weapons.  While  this  will  not  stop  the  Hitlers  of  the  world,  it  could 
drastically  reduce  the  use  of  landmines  as  it  has  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 
We  believe  that  all  now  agree  there  would  not  be  a  chemical  weapons  treaty  today 
had  it  not  been  for  strong  support  from  the  United  States.  Nor  would  preparations 
be  underway  to  review  the  Landmine  Protocol  were  it  not  for  the  American  export 
moratorium.  As  the  world's  most  powerful  nation  the  United  States  has  both  a  re- 
sponsibility, and  an  opportunity,  to  press  for  a  solution  to  eradicate  the  landmine 
threat. 

Therefore,  we  believe  the  administration  as  a  matter  of  policy  should  seek  an 
international  prohibition  on  the  production,  possession,  transfer  and  use  of  anti-per- 
sonnel landmines.  This  should  be  its  unequivocal  position  at  the  Review  Conference 
in  Geneva.  We  urge  that  the  burden  of  proof  be  placed  on  governments  that  wish 
to  continue  to  produce,  transfer  or  use  these  weapons  to  show  that  they  do  not  have 
undiscriminating  effects. 

With  strong  American  leadership,  we  believe  a  complete  ban  on  anti-personnel 
landmines  is  possible.  We  also  submit  that,  in  a  time  of  ethnic  and  regional  conflicts 
in  countries  where  landmines  are  widely  used  and  UN  peacekeeping  forces  are  sent 
in  significant  numbers,  a  global  ban  would  benefit  the  entire  international  commu- 
nity. 

This  is  also  the  view  of  the  United  Nations  Secretary-General.  In  a  message  to 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  on  April  29,  1994,  Dr.  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  stat- 
ed that  mines  "are  prohibited  under  customary  international  law,"  and  that  we 
should  "build  widespread  support  for  an  international  agreement  on  a  total  ban  on 
the  production,  stockpiling,  transfer  and  export  of  mines  and  their  components."  He 
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emphasized  that,  "United  Nations  programs  for  mine  clearance  and  victim  assist- 
ance are  in  urgent  need  of  greater  international  financial  and  political  support." 

The  Arms  Project  of  Human  Rights  Watch,  for  example,  contends  that  the  use  of 
landmines  is  already  prohibited  by  the  following  provisions  of  customary  inter- 
national humanitarian  and  treaty  law: 

— Indiscriminateness:  combatants  in  conflicts  must  employ  means  of  warfaie  that 
distinguish  between  civilian  and  military  objectives.  This  fundamental  rule  is 
meant  to  protect  civilians  from  indiscriminate  attacks;  and 

— Proportionality:  parties  to  a  conflict  must  weigh  the  expected  military  utility  of 
a  particular  weapon  against  the  expected  human  toll. 

A  total  ban  on  landmines  would  also  be  a  part  of  an  established  and  working  legal 
tradition  for  banning  whole  categories  of  weapons  which  are  intolerably  harmful. 
For  example,  the  1972  Biological  Weapons  Convention  bans  the  use,  production  and 
transfer  of  biological  and  toxic  weapons  based  on  the  conviction  that  their  use, 
"would  be  repugnant  to  the  conscience  of  mankind."  Given  this  criterion  for  banning 
a  weapon,  the  use  of  landmines  most  definitely  warrants  it. 

Short  of  a  ban,  there  are  interim  measures  which,  if  coupled  with  a  strong  ver- 
ification regime,  could  help  to  protect  civilians  from  mines  and  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  complete  ban.  We  offer  several  suggestions: 

— An  in-depth  analysis  of  the  military  utility  of  landmines  versus  their  long-term 
costs  and  effects  on  civil  society; 

— A  requirement  that  the  location  of  mines  be  recorded  and  marked  in  a  manner 
visible  to  civilians; 

— A  requirement  that  all  mines  be  detectable  with  widely-available  electronic 
metal-detecting  devices; 

— A  requirement  that  any  Party  that  uses  mines  be  responsible  for  assisting  in 
clearing  them; 

— Uniform  standards  and  methods  for  the  discovery,  removal,  and  disarming  of 
landmines; 

— Application  of  these  limitations  to  both  internal  and  international  conflicts; 

— A  strong  verification  and  compliance  regime,  including  requirements  that  each 
Party:  (a)  registers  with  the  United  Nations  the  number  and  type  of  landmines 
produced  and  held;  (b)  reports  to  the  United  Nations  any  transfer  of  landmines; 
and  (c)  agrees  to  permit  appropriate  inspections  to  determine  compliance,  and 
to  be  subject  to  appropriate  sanctions  for  noncompliance. 

These  partial  steps  will  not  eliminate  the  landmine  threat  any  more  than  laws 
limiting  the  sale  and  use  of  handguns  will  stop  a  determined  criminal.  But  they  will 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  United  States  should  pursue  these  interim 
measures  as  part  of  a  larger  strategy  to  negotiate  a  complete  ban  on  landmines. 

The  Review  Conference  should  also  not  lose  sight  of  efforts  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ing caused  by  landmines.  To  be  meaningful  the  Conference  must  also  include  in- 
depth  consideration  of  the  long-term  medical,  social,  economic  and  environmental  ef- 
fects of  landmines.  And  the  United  States  should  take  the  lead  and  allocate  funds 
for  rehabilitation  and  medical  programs  for  victims,  such  as  those  described  here 
today. 

Although  the  current  American  focus  on  de-mining  is  admirable  and  has  undoubt- 
edly saved  lives,  it  has  been  limited  by  financial  and  time  constraints.  To  make  a 
dent  in  the  existing  problem,  de-mining  programs  must  be  expanded,  greater  funds 
must  be  made  available,  and  new  technology  must  be  developed  to  make  de-mining 
safer,  faster  and  less  costly.  In  all  these  areas,  United  States  could  have  a  real  im- 
pact. But  even  with  new  technologies,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  financial  cost  of 
de-mining,  now  ranging  from  $300  to  $1,000  per  mine,  will  be  brought  down  any- 
where near  to  the  current  cost  of  laying  a  mine — $10  to  $20. 

At  present,  when  the  UN  begins  a  peace  operation  a  trust  fund  is  also  set  up  to 
finance  mine  clearance  programs.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  is  a  slow  and 
often  inadequate  process.  The  United  States  should  support  initiatives  to  create  a 
UN  Voluntary  Trust  Fund  for  Mine  Clearance  which  would  provide  funds  at  the 
earliest  possible  stage. 

In  sum,  we  should,  therefore,  also  acknowledge  that  we  have  a  moral  and  prac- 
tical responsibility  to  contribute  to  international  efforts  ensuring  that  the  threat  of 
landmines  is  completely  eliminated.  The  time  is  long  overdue  to  recognize  that  a 
total  ban  is  very  much  in  our  national  interest  and  should  be  put  into  effect  as  soon 
as  possible. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  McNAMARA,  PRINCIPAL  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  POLITICAL  AND  MILITARY  AFFAIRS 

Senator  Leahy.  Our  next  witness  is  Thomas  McNamara,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Political  and  Military  Affairs.  Mr.  McNa- 
mara is  chairing  the  interagency  working  group  on  demining.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  Department's  key  people  on  this  issue. 

I  am  glad  you  are  here,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  want  to  say,  before  you 
start,  just  a  couple  of  words  regarding  the  State  Department  and 
the  Secretary  of  State.  We  have  had  a  couple  of  different  times  at 
other  hearings  of  the  subcommittee  when  Secretary  Christopher 
has  expressed  his  very  strong  and  unequivocal  support  for  my  ef- 
forts against  landmines,  very  eloquently,  very  clearly.  And  he  and 
I  have  Giscussed  this  many  times. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  Secretary  Christopher  for  the  se- 
riousness with  which  he  and  the  State  Department  have  taken  on 
this  issue.  We  may  have  differing  views  on  what  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion ohoald  be,  but  I  believe  that  the  effort  has  been  helped  consid- 
erably by  his  support. 

I  also  want  to  thank  our  U.N.  Ambassador,  Madeleine  Albright. 
I  told  her  that  one  of  the  proudest  moments  I  have  had  in  my  years 
in  the  Senate  was  when  I  was  able  to  join  her  at  the  United  Na- 
tions last  year  to  introduce  the  U.S.  resolution  calling  for  an  inter- 
national moratorium  on  exports  of  landmines.  It  was  a  s3rmbolic, 
but  important  step.  And  I  have  talked  with  her  a  number  of  times 
about  this.  She  has  been  very  supportive  of  what  Congressman 
Evans  and  I  are  doing. 

Under  Secretary  Tim  Wirth,  a  good  friend,  in  a  speech  last  Octo- 
ber called  for  a  global  ban  on  the  production,  transfer,  and  use  of 
landmines.  And  Secretary  Lynn  Davis  has  given  strong  support;  Ed 
Cummings  in  the  Legal  Advisor's  Office  was  very  helpful  both  here 
and  in  Geneva.  In  fact,  he  was  involved  in  the  negotiations  on  the 
Landmine  Protocol  about  a  dozen  years  ago. 

I  recognize  the  State  Department  is  only  one  voice  in  the  admin- 
istration. The  Defense  Department  obviously  has  an  important  say 
here  too.  I  have  talked  with  Frank  Wisner  at  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  Alan  Holmes,  and  I  have  found  their  support  very 
helpful.  And,  I  must  say,  also  at  the  Department  of  Defense,  one 
who  has  been  very  supportive  of  this  is  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
President  Clinton.  I  have  discussed  it  with  him  and  he  has  been 
very  supportive. 

I  was  asked  earlier  by  somebody,  I  believe,  in  the  press  about 
why  the  Pentagon  is  not  here  today.  They  were  invited,  but  we 
agreed  that  they  should  take  more  time  to  clarify  their  position  on 
this.  I  want  them  to  take  all  the  time  they  need  to  come  out  with 
the  decision  they  should  come  out  with.  I  believe  in  enlightenment 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  going  to  occur.  The  talks  in  Geneva  have 
only  begun  and  we  should  not  be  locked  into  a  final  position. 

I  just  remind  everybody  that  1,200  people,  mostly  civilians,  are 
being  killed  and  maimed  every  month,  and  the  United  States  can- 
not stand  by  and  just  say,  well,  we  are  not  the  ones  doing  it.  We 
are  the  ones  who  have  the  ability  to  exert  leadership  to  make  these 
deaths  stop. 

Mr.  McNamara,  the  floor  is  yours. 
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Mr.  McNamara.  Thank  you,  Senator.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here 
today.  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  an  opening  statement, 
an  advance  of  which  we  gave  to  the  committee.  I  have  two  amend- 
ments which  I  would  like  to  highlight  just  before  I  begin,  and  then 
I  would  summarize  what  I  would  have  for  the  record. 

The  first  amendment  to  what  we  submitted  is  to  note  that  the 
administration  yesterday  submitted  to  the  Senate,  for  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification,  the  Conventional  Weapons  Convention 
and  two  of  the  three  protocols,  including  the  Protocol  on  Land- 
mines. This  is  a  new  development  in  the  last  24  hours. 

Second,  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  today.  Senator 

Senator  Leahy.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that,  incidentally. 

Mr.  McNamara.  So  am  L 

I  am  pleased  also  to  tell  you  today.  Senator,  to  emphasize  the  se- 
riousness with  which  this  Government  takes  the  landmine  prob- 
lem, the  United  States  is  considering  hosting  a  pledging  conference 
of  potential  donor  states  late  this  year  or  early  next  year.  We  be- 
lieve such  a  conference  would  heighten  worldwide  awareness  of  the 
problem  and  bring  a  greater  number  of  states  and  their  additional 
resources  into  the  landmine  clearing  effort  around  the  world. 

Senator  Leahy.  That  I  am  also  delighted  to  hear. 

Mr.  McNamara.  Let  me  summarize  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  re- 
marks, and  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  of  thanks  to  you  for  the  deep 
commitment  you  have  had  in  solving  this  crisis.  Although  some  of 
the  attempts  to  address  this  problem  date  back  to  the  1980's,  it  has 
been  your  vision  and  leadership  that  have  been  indispensable  to 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  level  that  it  deserves.  And  the  admin- 
istration, I  want  to  assure  you,  shares  your  commitment  to  move 
vigorously  to  respond  to  this  human  tragedy. 

There  are  tens  of  millions  of  already  emplaced  antipersonnel 
landmines  around  the  world,  and  they  will  remain  a  major  threat 
to  civilian  populations  for  years  to  come.  They  hinder  the  repatri- 
ation of  refugees,  they  hinder  economic  development,  and  they  pose 
a  continuing  threat  to  political  stability.  Landmines  thus  pose  a 
significant  impediment  to  achieving  our  foreign  policy  goals  and  ob- 
jectives in  many  regions  of  the  world. 

Our  approach  to  the  landmine  problem  rests  on  two  fundamental 
realities.  First  is  the  immediacy  of  the  problem.  Every  week  hun- 
dreds of  casualties  are  claimed  by  landmines.  For  that  reason,  we 
are  eager  to  find  some  immediate  solutions,  some  immediate  relief 
for  this  problem.  The  second  is  the  complexity  of  the  problem. 
Given  the  complexity,  no  single  solution,  we  believe,  will  solve  the 
problem  in  its  entirety. 

As  a  result,  the  administration  has  developed  a  four-track  ap- 
proach to  deal  with  various  facets  of  the  problem.  I  would  like, 
here,  to  outline  that  approach.  First  is  our  demining  initiatives.  By 
the  end  of  1994,  we  expect  to  have  conducted  surveys  and  to  have 
participated  and  assisted  in  demining  programs  in  many  of  the 
most  affected  countries  around  the  world.  Cambodia,  Afghanistan, 
Nicaragua,  Mozambique,  Eritrea,  Ethiopia,  Honduras,  and  Costa 
Rica  are  places  where  we  have  undertaken  assistance  programs 
and  are  participating  with  others:  nongovernmental  organizations, 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
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There  are  significant  problems  in  Angola,  Somalia,  Rwanda,  and 
Liberia,  where,  unfortunately,  ongoing  unrest  and  civil  disturb- 
ances have  prevented  the  programs  from  being  fully  implemented. 
Six  other  countries,  and  possibly  more,  we  expect  to  have  surveyed 
and  done  assessments  before  the  end  of  this  calendar  year,  and  I 
would  like  to  note  that  all  of  these  countries,  when  combined,  rep- 
resent a  very  high  percentage  of  the  estimated  landmine  prolifera- 
tion that  has  created  this  crisis  around  the  world.  So  I  would  em- 
phasize and  assure  you  that  we  are  attempting  to  deal  with  this 
problem  and  deal  with  the  most  serious  cases. 

These  activities  support  our  efforts  to  educate  local  populations 
about  how  best  to  cope  with  landmines  until  they  can  be  perma- 
nently removed.  These  activities,  these  programs,  also  help  to  train 
persons  on  the  ground  in  effective  and  safe  demining  techniques. 
It  is  our  estimate  that  to  accomplish  the  demining  we  will  need 
large  numbers  of  deminers,  and  the  best  way  to  secure  those  is  by 
what  we  call  train  the  trainer  programs,  where  locals  in  each  coun- 
try, in  a  cost-effective  way,  carry  the  burden  of  demining  their  own 
local  areas. 

But  we  realize  this  is  not  enough.  With  current  technology  and 
resources,  we  estimate  it  will  take  many  decades  to  clean  up  just 
the  presently  deployed  mines.  Therefore,  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  are  making  plans  to  develop  new 
technologies  to  assist  affected  nations  in  the  detection  and  clearing 
of  landmines.  To  continue  our  demining  programs,  we  have  re- 
quested additional  security  assistance  funding  in  fiscal  year  1995 
and  in  out-years. 

The  second  track  of  our  overall  strategy  is  to  strengthen  the  Con- 
vention on  Conventional  Weapons,  which  I  mentioned  has  just  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to  ratification.  We 
believe  U.S.  ratification  of  the  convention  will  enable  us  to  take  the 
lead  in  pressing  for  substantial  improvements  to  the  Landmines 
Protocol,  such  as  making  it  applicable  to  internal  conflicts,  such  as 
requiring  all  mines  to  have  substantial  metallic  content  and  requir- 
ing certain  mines  to  be  self-destructing. 

The  third  track  in  our  strategy  is  to  call  on  all  countries  that 
produce  and/or  export  landmines  to  adopt  moratoria  on  the  transfer 
of  antipersonnel  landmines.  Last  December,  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  unanimously  adopted  the  resolution,  which  you 
introduced  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  calling  for  moratoria  on 
export  of  landmines  that  pose  a  grave  risk  to  civilians. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  very  serious  effort  to  get  key  countries 
to  follow  up.  When  we  started  this  effort,  there  were  only  two  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  and  France,  that  had  such  moratoria;  there 
are  now  nine,  and  there  are  other  countries  that  have  in  place 
what  they  consider  to  be  control  systems  that  are  tantamount  to 
a  moratorium.  There  are  approximately  six  of  those,  and  we  believe 
in  the  coming  months  there  should  be  more  of  these  countries  that 
will  either  declare  moratoria  or  adopt  the  equivalent  of  a  morato- 
rium. We  are  continuing  to  press  other  countries.  But  I  point  to 
this  as  an  area  where  we  have  seen  substantial  progress  in  just  the 
last  6  months. 

The  series  of  unilateral  export  moratoria  is  a  useful  measure,  but 
we  recognize  it  is  only  temporary.  We  see  it  as  a  bridge  to  the 
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fourth  element,  the  fourth  track  in  our  overall  strategy,  which  is 
the  establishment  of  a  more  permanent  international  control  mech- 
anism. The  ease  and  extremely  low  cost  associated  with  laying 
mines,  coupled  with  the  difficulty  and  the  enormous  cost  of  detect- 
ing and  removing  them,  dictate  that  strengthened  preventive  meas- 
ures be  a  high  priority  in  our  overall  approach. 

For  that  reason,  the  administration  is  engaged  in  a  fast-track 
policy  review  to  develop  a  proposal  for  a  multilateral  antipersonnel 
landmine  control  regime.  We  are  taking  rigorous  and  systematic 
looks  at  a  broad  range  of  options,  and  although  we  have  not  yet 
reached  final  decisions,  our  approach  is  guided  by  several  basic 
principles. 

First,  the  crux  of  the  problem  is  with  civilian — or,  excuse  me, 
civil  misconduct  and  civil  strife  in  the  Third  World.  There,  unfortu- 
nately, landmines  have  become  the  weapon  of  choice,  and  in  the 
course  of  these  civil  unrests  they  are  often  purposely  used  against 
civilian  targets. 

Second,  to  achieve  a  regime  that  will  actually  save  lives  and 
limbs  in  the  near  term,  we  need  to  balance  a  number  of  factors.  We 
assuredly  do  not  want  to  leave  behind  hazards  that  pose  a  continu- 
ing threat  to  civilians  once  hostilities  have  ended,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  would  not  make  sense  to  pursue  a  solution  to  a  landmine 
problem  that  increases  the  risk  to  our  uniformed  men  and  women 
in  the  services.  Presently,  they  must  rely  on  landmines  for  protec- 
tion and  for  the  achievement  of  our  national  security  objectives  in 
various  hostile  situations,  such  as  along  the  demilitarized  zone  be- 
tween North  and  South  Korea,  an  area  of  particular  interest  at  the 
moment. 

A  third  factor,  third  aspect,  is  that  some  features  of  the  regime 
that  may  be  desirable  may  not  be  negotiable.  Since  most  of  the 
problem  stems  from  irresponsible  use  by  those  who  have  no  regard 
for  the  safety  of  noncombatants,  we  do  not  want  to  give  countries 
whose  behavior  we  wish  to  constrain  an  excuse  to  stay  out  of  the 
regime.  We  also  want  to  avoid  a  negotiating  process  that  takes 
years  to  get  some  concrete  results.  The  longer  it  takes  to  reach  an 
agreement,  the  more  innocent  civilians  are  going  to  suffer. 

We  want  our  proposals  to  be  guided  by  feasibility  and  practical- 
ity. This  is  a  classic  case  where  the  best  may  be  the  enemy  of  the 
good.  We  should  not  expect  to  establish  a  regime  at  the  outset 
which  is  not  capable  of  improvement  and  refinement  over  time. 
What  is  of  the  utmost  importance  now  is  to  get  a  regime  up  and 
running  as  soon  as  possible.  Our  experience  with  the  Missile  Tech- 
nology Control  Regime  is  instructive  in  this  regard,  I  think.  The 
controls  that  are  in  place  today  are  much  more  stringent,  and  there 
are  many  more  members  of  that  regime,  than  was  the  case  when 
that  regime  was  first  started. 

In  short,  we  believe  the  international  control  regime  can  be  of 
great  help  in  curbing  the  human  suffering  caused  by  landmines. 
This  administration  is  dedicated  to  building  an  international  con- 
sensus that  will  be  necessary  to  bring  about,  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time,  such  a  regime,  and  we  are  laying  the  groundwork  now 
with  other  countries. 

Let  me  close  by  noting  that  some  of  the  estimates,  since  this 
hearing  began  this  morning,  would  indicate  that  another  two  cas- 
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ualties  have  occurred  as  a  result  of  uncleared  landmines.  And  this, 
we  think,  underscores  not  only  the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  but 
also  its  urgency. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  administration  is  committed  to  address- 
ing this  problem  in  a  timeframe  that  is  relevant  to  the  millions 
who  live  and  die  with  this  problem  every  day.  And  in  that  regard, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  close  by  saying  a  word  of  thanks  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  you  for  your  leadership  over  the  last  5  years  in  establish- 
ing the  war  victims  fund.  That  fund,  used  to  help  civilian  victims 
of  conflict,  primarily  landmine  victims,  has  done  immense  good  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  In  a  sense,  it  is  the  fifth  track  of 
a  comprehensive  American  Government  strategy  to  respond  to  this 
human  tragedy  that  causes  such  terrible  and  indiscriminate  death 
and  destruction  around  the  world. 

Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  of 
your  questions. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Thomas  E.  McNamara 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  about  the 
Administration's  efforts  to  address  the  horrible  toll  in  innocent  civilian  casualties 
caused  by  the  irresponsible  use  of  anti-personnel  landmines.  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  you  are  deeply  committed  to  this  cause.  Although  some  of  our  attempts  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  date  back  to  the  1980s,  your  vision  and  leadership  have  been  in- 
dispensable in  bringing  to  this  issue  the  attention  that  it  deserves.  The  Administra- 
tion shares  your  commitment,  and  we  are  moving  vigorously  to  respond  to  this 
human  tragedy. 

There  are  tens  of  millions  of  already-emplaced  anti-personnel  landmines.  They 
will  remain  a  major  threat  to  civilian  populations  for  many  years,  mostly  in  develop- 
ing countries  where  civilian  populations  are  particularly  vulnerable.  In  addition  to 
these  tragic  human  costs,  uncleared  landmines  hinder  the  repatriation  of  refugees 
and  economic  development  and  pose  a  continuing  threat  to  political  stability.  Land- 
mines thus  pose  a  significant  impediment  to  achieving  our  foreign  policy  objectives 
in  many  regions  of  the  world. 

Our  approach  to  the  landmine  problem  rests  on  two  fundamental  realities.  First, 
the  immediacy  of  the  problem.  Landmines  claim  hundreds  of  casualties  each  week. 
For  that  reason,  we  are  eager  to  find  solutions  that  will  have  an  impact  in  the  near 
term.  Second,  the  complexity  of  the  problem.  Given  this  complexity,  no  single  solu- 
tion will  solve  the  proolem  in  its  entirety.  Accordingly,  we  have  developed  a  com- 
prehensive, four-track  strategy  to  address  the  various  facets  of  the  problem.  Let  me 
outline  our  approach. 

First  is  our  demining  initiative.  It  addresses  the  problem  of  mines  that  are  al- 
ready emplaced  and  which  threaten  innocent  civilians  every  day.  Today  we  are  par- 
ticipating in  ongoing  demining  assistance  programs  in  Cambodia,  Afghanistan, 
Nicaragua  and  Mozambique.  We  are  also  working  to  support  demining  in  Eritrea, 
Ethiopia,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica.  There  are  significant  problems  in  Angola,  So- 
malia, Rwanda,  and  Liberia  as  well,  but  ongoing  unrest  in  those  countries  has  so 
far  prevented  detailed  planning  and  implementation  of  our  assistance  programs.  By 
the  end  of  1994,  we  hope  to  have  conducted  assessments  in  at  least  six  other  coun- 
tries where  landmines  constitute  a  serious  problem.  I  would  note  that  all  these 
countries  combined  represent  a  high  percentage  of  the  estimated  landmine  prolifera- 
tion that  has  created  this  crisis.  We  are,  I  assure  you,  attempting  to  deal  with  the 
most  serious  cases. 

These  activities  support  our  efforts  to  educate  local  populations  about  how  best 
to  cope  with  landmines  until  they  can  be  permanently  removed.  They  are  also  help- 
ing to  train  persons  from  the  affected  countries  in  effective,  safe  demining  tech- 
niques. In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  point  out  that  our  accomplish- 
ments in  this  area  this  year  are  directly  attributable  to  your  support  in  securing 
the  $10  million  in  appropriations  to  DOD  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
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Our  "train  the  trainer"  program  is  predicated  on  enabling  landmine-plagued  coun- 
tries to  address  the  problem  themselves.  Given  current  technologies,  this  is  the  most 
cost  effective  way  to  address  the  problem.  It  is  the  only  way  in  these  countries  to 
bring  to  bear  the  numbers  of  deminers  that  are  needed  to  address  the  problem. 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  today,  Senator,  that  to  emphasize  the  seriousness  with 
which  this  government  takes  the  landmine  problem,  the  United  States  is  consider- 
ing hosting  a  pledging  conference  of  potential  donor  states  late  this  year  or  early 
next  year.  We  believe  such  a  conference  will  heighten  worldwide  awareness  of  the 
problem  and  bring  a  greater  number  of  states,  and  their  additional  resources,  into 
the  landmine  clearing  effort  around  the  world. 

While  this  is  a  start,  we  realize  it  is  not  enough.  With  current  technology  and  re- 
sources, we  estimate  that  it  will  take  many  decades  to  clean  up  all  presently  de- 
ployed mines.  Therefore,  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense  are  finalizing  an 
R&D  plan  to  develop  technologies  to  assist  affected  nations  in  the  detection  and 
clearing  of  landmines.  To  continue  our  demining  programs,  we  have  requested  addi- 
tional security  assistance  funding  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

The  second  track  in  our  overall  strategy  is  to  strengthen  the  Convention  on  Con- 
ventional Weapons  (CCW),  in  particular  Protocol  II  which  governs  the  use  of  land- 
mines. Yesterciay  the  President  transmitted  the  CCW  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification.  This  will  help  enable  us  to  take  the  lead  in  pressing  for  sub- 
stantial improvements  to  the  landmine  Protocol,  such  as  making  it  applicable  to  in- 
ternal conflicts,  requiring  all  mines  to  have  a  substantial  metallic  content,  and  re- 
quiring certain  mines  to  be  self-deactivating. 

The  third  track  in  our  strategy  is  to  call  on  all  countries  that  produce  and/or  ex- 
port landmines  to  adopt  moratoria  on  landmine  transfers.  Last  December  the  UN 
General  Assembly  unanimously  adopted  the  resolution,  which  you  introduced  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  calling  for  moratoria  on  exports  of  landmines  that  pose 
a  grave  risk  to  civilians.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  very  serious  effort  to  get  key 
countries  to  follow  up  their  support  for  the  UN  resolution  with  concrete  action.  Al- 
ready, eight  other  countries  have  declared  moratoria  of  their  own,  and  several  oth- 
ers have  told  us  they  have  control  systems  in  place  that  are  tantamount  to  mora- 
toria. While  we  believe  several  more  will  declare  moratoria,  this  is  not  good  enough. 
We  will  continue  to  press  for  others  to  respond. 

A  series  of  unilateral  export  moratoria  is  a  useful  measure.  It  is,  however,  only 
temporary.  We  see  it  as  a  bridge  to  the  fourth  track  of  our  strategy:  the  establish- 
ment of  a  more  permanent  international  control  mechanism.  The  ease  and  ex- 
tremely low  cost  associated  with  laying  mines,  coupled  with  the  difficulty  and  enor- 
mous cost  of  detecting  and  removing  them,  dictate  that  strengthened  preventive 
measures  be  a  high  priority  in  our  overall  approach.  For  that  reason,  the  Adminis- 
tration is  engaged  in  a  fast  track  policy  review  to  develop  a  proposal  for  a  multilat- 
eral anti-personnel  landmine  control  regime.  We  are  taking  a  rigorous,  systematic 
look  at  a  broad  range  of  options.  Although  we  have  not  yet  reached  decisions,  our 
approach  is  guided  by  several  basic  principles. 

First,  the  crux  of  the  problem  is  with  civil  misconduct  in  the  Third  World.  Land- 
mines have  become  the  weapon  of  choice  in  many  developing  countries  where  in  the 
course  of  civil  strife  they  are  often  purposely  employed  against  civilians. 

Second,  to  achieve  a  regime  that  will  actually  save  lives  and  limbs  in  the  near 
term,  we  must  balance  a  number  of  factors.  We  assuredly  do  not  want  to  leave  be- 
hind hazards  that  pose  a  continuing  threat  to  civilians  once  hostilities  have  ended. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  make  no  sense  to  pursue  a  solution  to  the  landmine 
problem  that  increases  the  risk  to  our  uniformed  men  and  women.  Presently  they 
must  rely  on  landmines  for  protection  and  for  the  achievement  of  national  security 
objectives  in  various  hostile  situations,  such  as  along  the  DMZ  between  North  and 
South  Korea. 

Third,  some  features  of  a  regime  that  may  be  desirable  may  not  be  negotiable. 
Since  most  of  the  problem  stems  from  irresponsible  use  by  those  who  have  no  regard 
for  the  safety  of  noncombatants,  we  do  not  want  to  give  countries  whose  behavior 
we  wish  to  constrain  an  excuse  to  stay  outside  the  regime.  We  also  want  to  avoid 
a  negotiating  process  that  takes  years  to  produce  results.  The  longer  it  takes  to 
reach  an  agreement  that  can  make  a  difference,  the  more  innocent  civilians  suffer. 

We  want  our  proposals  to  be  guided  by  feasibility  and  practicality.  This  is  a  clas- 
sic case  where  the  best  may  be  the  enemy  of  the  good.  We  should  not  expect  to  es- 
tablish a  regime  at  the  outset  that  is  not  capable  of  improvement  or  refinement  over 
time.  What  is  of  utmost  importance  now  is  to  get  a  regime  up  and  running.  Our 
experience  with  the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  (MTCR)  is  instructive  in 
this  regard.  The  controls  that  are  in  place  today  are  much  more  stringent  than  was 
the  case  when  the  MTCR  was  first  established. 
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In  short,  we  believe  that  an  international  control  regime  can  be  of  great  help  in 
curbing  the  human  suffering  caused  by  landmines.  The  Administration  is  dedicated 
to  building  the  international  consensus  necessary  to  bring  one  about  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  We  are  already  laying  the  groundwork  in  our  discussions  with  key 
countries. 

Let  me  close  by  noting  that  by  some  estimates,  since  this  hearing  began  there 
have  been  another  two  casualties  due  to  uncleared  landmines.  This  underscores  not 
only  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  but  also  its  urgency.  I  want  to  stress  the  Admin- 
istration's commitment  to  addressing  this  problem  in  a  time  frame  that  is  relevant 
to  the  millions  who  live  and  die  with  it  every  day. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  your  leadership  over 
the  last  five  years  in  establishing  and  funding  the  War  Victims  Fund.  That  Fund, 
used  to  help  civilian  victims  of  conflict,  primarily  landmine  victims,  has  done  im- 
mense good  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  In  a  sense,  it  could  be  called  a  fifth 
track  in  a  comprehensive  American  strategy  to  respond  to  this  human  tragedy 
caused  by  indiscriminate  use  of  anti-personnel  landmines. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  come  before  you.  I  will  be  happy  to  take 
your  questions. 


U.S.  Initiatives  for  Demining  and  Landmine  Control 

Anti-personnel  landmines  are  the  weapon  of  choice  for  many  government  and  in- 
surgent groups.  They  are  cheap,  easy  to  manufacture  and  use,  difficult  to  detect, 
and  expensive  and  dangerous  to  remove.  Usually,  landmines  are  not  removed  after 
armed  conflict  ends.  They  are  left  for  populations  and,  more  recently,  peacekeepers 
to  deal  with.  While  the  U.S.  military  employs  landmines  responsibly  and  in  accord- 
ance with  international  law,  others  often  use  them  in  unconventional  and  indis- 
criminate ways  against  civilian  populations  to  generate  fear,  inhibit  refugee  repatri- 
ation, disrupt  economic  reconstruction,  and  generally  create  chaos  in  fragile  govern- 
ments. 

Addressing  the  horrible  toll  in  innocent  civilian  casualties  caused  by  the  irrespon- 
sible and  indiscriminate  use  of  antipersonnel  landmines  is  a  high  priority  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. Given  the  immediacy  and  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  the  U.S.  has 
developed  a  comprehensive,  four-track  strategy. 

Demining  Initiatives.  The  U.S.  currently  assists  demining  programs  in  Cambodia, 
Afghanistan,  Nicaragua,  and  Mozambique.  These  follow  five  steps:  landmine  assess- 
ment, training  in  mine  awareness,  education  and  training  in  mine  clearance,  transi- 
tion of  responsibility  for  the  program  to  the  host  government  or  other  designated 
entity  (e.g.,  an  international  organization  or  a  private  non-governmental  organiza- 
tion), and  follow-on  assistance.  Using  this  general  plan,  the  Administration  is  initi- 
ating this  year  support  of  demining  efforts  in  Eritrea,  Ethiopia,  Honduras,  and 
Costa  Rica.  There  are  significant  landmine  problems  in  Angola,  Somalia,  Rwanda, 
and  Liberia  as  well,  but  unrest  in  those  countries  has  prevented  the  implementation 
of  U.S.  assistance. 

By  the  end  of  1991,  the  U.S.  aims  to  have  programs  in  at  least  nine  countries 
where  landmines  are  a  serious  problem.  The  Administration  hopes  to  expand  the 
program  to  other  countries;  it  has  requested  additional  funding  for  fiscal  year  (FY) 
1995,  particularly  for  research  and  development  of  technologies  to  assist  affected  na- 
tions to  detect  and  clear  landmines. 

Efforts  To  Strengthen  the  Convention  on  Conventional  Weapons  (particularly  Pro- 
tocol which  governs  the  use  of  landmines).  The  convention  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to  ratification.  The  U.S.  is  pressing  for  substantial 
improvements  to  the  landmine  protocol,  such  as  making  it  applicable  to  internal 
conflicts,  requiring  all  mines  to  have  a  substantial  metallic  content,  requiring  cer- 
tain mines  to  be  self-deactivating,  and  establishing  verification  procedures. 

Moratoria  on  Landmine  Transfers.  In  October  1992,  the  U.S.  adopted  a  unilateral 
export  moratorium  on  anti-personnel  landmines.  This  moratorium  was  extended  in 
1993  for  three  years.  In  1993,  the  UN  General  Assembly  unanimously  adopted  a 
U.S.  resolution  calling  for  moratoria  on  exports  of  landmines  that  pose  a  grave  risk 
to  civilians.  The  U.S  is  strongly  urging  key  countries  to  adhere  to  moratoria.  To 
date,  eight  other  countries  formally  have  declared  moratoria  of  their  own;  several 
have  export  controls  in  place. 

Establishment  of  a  More  Permanent  International  Control  Mechanism.  The  export 
moratoria  are  only  temporary  measures.  The  U.S.  is  engaged  in  a  fast  track  policy 
review  to  develop  a  proposal  for  a  more  permanent  multilateral  anti-personnel  land- 
mine control  regime.  It  is  taking  a  rigorous,  systematic  look  at  a  broad  range  of  op- 
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tions.  The  Administration  is  dedicated  to  building  the  international  consensus  nec- 
essary to  bring  about  an  effective  control  regime  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

For  further  information  see  Hidden  Killers:  The  Global  Problems  With  Uncleared 
Landmines,  U.S.  Department  of  State,  July  1993,  available  from  the  Bureau  of  Po- 
litical-Military Affairs.  Telephone  202-647-6968 

ANTIPERSONNEL  LANDMINE  FACTS 

There  are  more  than  85  million  uncleared  landmines  in  62  countries  around  the 
world.  More  than  65  million  mines  were  laid  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Landmines  cause  more  than  150  deaths  or  injuries  worldwide  each  week.  Most 
of  these  are  innocent  civilian  casualties. 

The  United  Nations  estimates  that  there  are  9-10  million  landmines  In  Afghani- 
stan; 9  million  In  Angola;  4-7  million  In  Cambodia;  5-10  million  in  Iraq;  5.7  million 
in  Kuwait;  and  2-4  million  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

It  costs  between  $150  and  $1,000  to  remove  one  landmine. 

The  U.S.  allocated  more  than  $9  million  to  demining  projects  In  fiscal  year  1993; 
more  than  $12  million  will  be  spent  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

There  are  more  than  30,000  amputees  in  Cambodia  and  more  than  20,000  in  An- 
gola, according  to  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  estimates.  Most 
are  victims  of  mines. 

In  1991,the  ICRC  made  almost  8,000  artificial  limbs  and  11,000  orthopedic  appli- 
ances for  mine  victims  in  14  countries. 

Senator  Leahy.  Thank  you  very  much.  And  thank  you  for  the 
kind  words  about  the  War  Victims  Fund.  As  many  in  this  room 
know,  that  really  began  when  Eric  Newsom  and  I  were  coming 
back  by  helicopter  from  the  Honduras/Nicaragua  border.  We  landed 
at  a  field  hospital  in  the  jungle  of  Honduras  and  met  a  young  boy 
at  that  hospital,  who  was  probably  11  or  12  years  old.  He  had  lost 
a  leg  stepping  on  a  landmine  on  a  jungle  trail  and  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  medical  personnel  there,  because  he  had  no  place  to  go. 
He  was  hopping  around  on  a  homemade  crutch. 

And  I  asked  him  the  question  I  have  asked  so  many  others  since 
then  who  put  the  landmine  there,  the  Contras  or  the  Sandinistas? 
He  did  not  know  who  the  Contras  and  the  Sandinistas  were.  All 
he  knew  was  that  for  poor  peasant  boy,  the  kind  of  livelihood  that 
he  would  need  to  support  himself  was  no  longer  available.  He  just 
could  not  do  it. 

To  this  day,  I  can  see  that  boy  at  that  field  hospital  in  Honduras. 
And  that  is  where  the  War  Victims  Fund  really  began.  But  we 
could  pour  100  times  the  amount  of  money  we  do  into  the  War  Vic- 
tims Fund  and  it  would  not  solve  the  problem,  which  are  the  land- 
mines that  are  causing  this  hardship  in  the  first  place. 

That  is  why  I  feel  that  the  United  States  has  to  exert  strong 
moral  leadership.  If  we  do  not  do  it,  it  is  not  going  to  happen.  It 
may  not  happen  even  with  our  leadership,  but  it  has  no  chance 
without  it. 

Secretary  Christopher  and  others  have  told  me  that  the  U.S.  ex- 
port moratorium  got  the  world's  interest  on  the  landmine  problem. 
There  is  a  lot  more  that  we  can  do.  The  proposals  you  talked  about 
in  Geneva — you  propose  that  scatterable  mines  have  self-destruct 
and  self-neutralizing  devices. 

Now,  all  U.S.  scatterable  mines  already  have  this,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  McNamara.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Leahy.  You  propose  in  Geneva  that  all  mines  should  be 
detectable  with  metal  detectors.  All  our  U.S.  mines  are  already  de- 
tectable, are  they  not? 

Mr.  McNamara.  Correct. 
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Senator  Leahy.  And  you  propose  in  Geneva  that  exports  be 
banned.  And  that  is  what  we  have  put  into  the  U.S.  law;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  McNamara.  That  this  be  part  of  the  convention? 

Senator  Leahy.  Yes. 

Mr.  McNamara.  No;  I  do  not  believe  that  that  will  be.  We  are 
taking  another — that  is  another  aspect  of  the 

Senator  Leahy.  Are  you  proposing  to  ban  exports  of  mines  that 
do  not  self-destruct? 

Mr.  McNamara.  Actually,  in  Geneva  we're  proposing  banning 
use  of  scatterable  mines  that  do  not  have  self-destruct  mechanisms. 
We  are  doing  that,  correct. 

Senator  LEAHY.  So,  basically,  you  are  proposing  that  other  coun- 
tries do  what  we  do? 

Mr.  McNamara.  At  this  point,  yes. 

Senator  Leahy.  The  question  I  would  ask,  of  course,  is:  What  is 
the  incentive  for  a  country — a  developing  nation,  for  example — that 
can  have  effective  mines  that  they  can  get  for  $3  or  $4— what  is 
the  incentive  for  them  to  limit  themselves  to  mines  that  cost  20  or 
30  times  that,  but  which  can  self-destruct? 

Mr.  McNamara.  Well,  that  is  precisely  the  problem  that  we  are 
trying  to  deal  with.  And  we  believe  that  the  best  method  for  ap- 
proaching that  may  well  be  to  control  the  exports  so  that  these 
Third  World  countries  will  not  have  those  mines  available.  They 
would  not  be  available  on  the  marketplace. 

And  by  limiting  the  types  of  mines,  the  conditions  under  which 
they  would  be  exported,  where  they  would  be  exported,  these  meas- 
ures, we  think,  will  take  mines  off  the  marketplace  that  are  other- 
wise available  to  these  Third  World  countries.  And  the  cheaper 
mines,  these  Saturday  night  specials  of  antipersonnel  landmines 
that  are  now  out  there  on  the  market,  we  think  should  be  removed 
from  the  market. 

Senator  Leahy.  There  are  50  countries  that  now  make  mines. 
What  is  to  stop  them  from  still  making  the  Saturday  night  spe- 
cials? They  are  very,  very  easy  to  make. 

Mr.  McNamara.  That  is  true.  In  fact,  a  ban  of  any  kind  on  ex- 
ports, a  ban  on  the  export  of  certain  kinds  of  mines,  a  total  ban, 
any  bans  are  extraordinarily  difficult  to  monitor.  They  are  very, 
very  difficult  to  enforce.  And  verification  would  be  extraordinarily 
difficult. 

Senator  Leahy.  I  talked  earlier  about  how  we  send  United  Na- 
tions and  U.S.  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  forces  around  the 
world,  usually  to  developing  countries.  But  are  not  landmines  one 
of  the  greatest  threats  we  face  in  those  countries,  and  their  indis- 
criminate use? 

Mr.  McNamara.  They  are  a  threat,  a  very  serious  threat.  And  we 
hope  that  by  taking  measures,  such  as  enforcing  and  strengthening 
the  Convention  on  Conventional  Weapons,  by  getting  a  control  re- 
gime in  place,  particularly  one  that  the  producers  and  exporters  of 
these  mines  would  join,  can  bring  this  problem  down — reduce  it 
substantially,  and  eventually  bring  it  under  control. 

It  is  true  that  landmines  present  a  threat  to  our  forces  in  certain 
circumstances,  but  as  my  colleagues  in  the  Pentagon  would  point 
out,  there  is  a  legitimate  military  use  for  landmines.  We  have  not 
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reached  any  final  decision  with  respect  to  exactly  what  type  of  a 
regime  we  would  like  to  propose  to  other  countries.  We  are  working 
on  that  right  now. 

Senator  Leahy.  When  they  talk  about  military  use,  and  I  have 
heard  of  defense  perimeters  and  so  on,  I  also  think  about  people 
like  General  Gray,  former  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  a 
person  who  has  been  in  combat,  who  says  our  landmines  have 
killed  more  Americans  than  anyone  else. 

I  hear  people  talk  about  how  they  have  been  denied  access  to 
some  of  their  own  land,  our  own  troops  have  been  denied  territory 
because  we  had  previously  mined  it. 

We  had  two  American  journalists  in  Bosnia  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  who  were  killed  when  their  car  ran  over  a  mine.  They  tried 
to  avoid  a  road  that  was  marked  as  being  mined,  so  they  went  on 
a  road  that  was  not  marked  as  being  mined,  and  it  was  mined.  And 
they  were  killed. 

U.S.  Army  doctrine  says  we  use  mines  only  against  military  tar- 
gets, but  any  road  could  be  considered  a  military  target,  whether 
used  by  the  military  or  civilians.  And  many  times  we  are  talking 
about  countries  with  a  high  percentage  of  illiteracy. 

You  could  make  a  claim  that  chemical  or  biological  weapons 
could  be  used  as  defensive  weapons.  As  a  practical  matter,  though, 
these  are  indiscriminate  weapons.  And  we  could  use  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  as  a  defensive  weapon,  but  we  are  not  about  to  do 
it. 

Why  is  it  such  a  stretch  to  say,  that  whatever  effect  landmines 
might  have  had  in  the  pre-Vietnam  era,  they  have  gone  way  be- 
yond that.  They  have  now  become  indiscriminate  weapons  of  terror, 
used  predominantly  against  civilian  populations,  and  their  wide- 
spread use  creates  unholy  havoc  for  countries  like  ours  who  try  to 
carry  out  humanitarian  missions  in  these  nations  where  they  are 
used. 

Mr.  McNamara.  Well,  I  am  not  competent.  Senator,  to  give  to 
you  the  balance  of  military  opinion  with  respect  to  whether  these 
are  a  negative  or  a  positive  for  our  forces.  I  would  leave  that  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  address.  Nonetheless,  I  would  note  that 
they  have  said  that  there  is  a  requirement  and  that  U.S.  military 
doctrine  requires  these  weapons. 

And  there  is,  as  I  said,  in  the  case  of  the  DMZ-type  situation, 
and  I  am  told  also  that  with  respect  to  even  peacekeeping  forces, 
that  a  landmine,  when  a  force  is  greatly  inferior  in  number  in  an 
unknown  area  in  a  defense  position,  which  is  where  peacekeepers 
usually  are  in  the  very  first  few  weeks  or  so  as  they  arrive  at  a 
place,  that  landmines  can  be  an  important  defensive  weapon  in 
that  situation. 

But  I  would  leave  that  to  the  Pentagon.  I  am,  frankly,  not  com- 
petent to  get  into  that. 

I  could  comment,  however,  if  you  will  allow  me,  on  the  parallel 
between  landmines  and  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  And  I 
think  that  there  is  obviously  a  parallel  in  terms  of  indiscriminate 
effect.  However,  chemical  weapons  are  a  new  weapon,  or  were  a 
new  weapon,  in  the  20th  century.  They  were  used  in  the  First 
World  War.  And  after  that,  gradually,  they  came  to  be  considered 
illegitimate  weapons  of  war.  And,  over  the  course  of  the  20th  cen- 
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tury,  have  never  been  used  regularly  by  armed  forces  in  major  con- 
flicts during  the  course  of  this  last  century. 

Indeed,  the  general  opinion  has  been  that  they  are  illegitimate. 
The  difficulty  and  the  difference  with  landmines  is  that,  right  now, 
they  are  not  considered  generally  illegitimate.  In  fact,  virtually 
every  army  in  the  world  that  I  know  of  uses  them,  has  them  in 
their  inventory,  and  every  government  in  the  world  that  I  know  of 
considers  them  to  be  legitimate. 

Therefore,  to  simply  have  an  outright  ban  would  require  a 
change  of  opinion  of  substantial  proportions.  And  while  that  may 
come  about,  at  the  present  time,  that  is  one  of  the  biggest  dif- 
ferences between  chemical  weapons  and  landmines. 

Senator  Leahy.  Well,  to  go  back  to  the  writings  of  General  Sher- 
man, no  great  humanitarian  he — maybe  people  should  have  lis- 
tened to  him  back  then.  If  I  was  a  military  commander,  I  could 
make  a  strong  argument  for  the  use  of  landmines  as  part  of  my  pe- 
rimeter defense,  I  am  sure.  But  I  would  also  want  to  ask  whether 
the  enormous  cost  to  society  of  this  great  proliferation  of  80  to  100 
million  landmines  in  60  countries,  lying  there  unexploded,  whether 
the  enormous  societal  costs  do  not  outweigh  whatever  efficacy  there 
could  be  in  this  weapon. 

As  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  in  trying  to  figure  out  where 
we  are  going  to  spend  our  scant  resources  in  foreign  aid  and  devel- 
opment assistance  and  so  on,  I  see  us  frustrated  over  and  over 
again  in  countries  because  so  much  of  the  arable  land  is  off  limits 
because  of  landmines  and  so  much  of  the  population  has  been  dis- 
abled because  of  landmines. 

When  I  look  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, when  we  want  to  help  countries  plant  their  crops  and  feed 
themselves,  we  find  that  so  much  of  the  arable  land  they  cannot 
go  into.  There  is  just  no  way  they  can  do  it.  Water  holes  have  been 
mined.  Arable  fields  have  been  mined.  And  the  mines  exist  long 
after  anybody  can  remember  who  was  fighting  for  what. 

And  it  is  not  the  armies  that  suffer.  It  is  innocent  civilians.  And 
when  you  are  dealing  with  something  this  small,  when  you  are 
dealing  with  millions  of  mines  that  look  almost  like  a  toy  to  a  child 
in  countries  like  Afghanistan  or  Cambodia,  what  do  you  do?  How 
do  you  get  rid  of  them? 

I  had  a  man  in  my  office  in  Vermont.  He  came  from  Cambodia. 
He  said,  we  are  clearing  the  mines  an  arm  and  a  leg  and  a  life  at 
a  time.  I  realize  there  are  no  easy  answers,  but  we,  and  the  major 
producers  of  landmines,  are  going  to  have  to  ask  the  question, 
whether  whatever  value  we  get  from  them  is  not  greatly  out- 
weighed by  the  dangers  we  face  ourselves  and  by  the  problems  that 
are  caused  for  any  kind  of  international  development. 

Mr.  McNamara,  I  appreciate  the  work  you  have  done.  I  know  you 
have  spent  an  enormous  amount  of  time  on  it,  and  it  means  a  great 
deal  to  me.  And  the  work  the  Secretary,  the  Deputy  Secretary,  and 
our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  have  done. 

Thank  you  for  being  here. 

Mr.  McNamaka.  My  pleasure.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Leahy.  I  am  going  to  take  a  5-minute  recess.  We  are 
going  to  adjourn  the  formal  part  of  this  hearing.  After  5  minutes, 
we  are  going  to  come  back  for  a  briefing  of  the  subcommittee  by 
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three  distinguished  United  Nations  officials  who,  for  obvious  rea- 
son, will  not  testify  before  the  subcommittee,  but  can  brief  us.  We 
will  include  some  of  the  written  briefing  material  for  the  record. 

We  will  stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

PREPARED  STATEMENTS  OF  JAMES  P.  GRANT,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  AND  P.M.  BLAGDEN,  U.N. 
DEMINING  EXPERT 

Senator  Leahy.  The  subcommittee  has  received  statements  from 
James  P.  Grant,  executive  director  of  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund  [UNICEF],  and  P.M.  Blagden,  U.N.  demining  expert, 
which  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  statements  follow:] 

Statement  of  James  P.  Grant 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  here  today  and  appeal  for  a  total  ban  on 
anti-personnel  landmines,  which  are  one  of  contemporary  society's  worst  enemies  of 
children.  I  want  to  thank  Senator  Leahy  for  inviting  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  to  address  this  important  issue.  In  addition  to  my  brief  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  record  a  booklet  that  UNICEF  recently  produced  on  the  topic  at 
hand. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  UNICEF,  founded  in  1946,  is  the  United  Nations 
agency  charged  with  looking  after  the  well-being  of  the  world's  children.  Our  more 
than  7,000  staff  are  working  primarily  with  governments  and  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations in  128  developing  countries,  and  are  now  focusing  on  achieving  over  20 
specific  goals  to  dramatically  improve  the  lives  of  children  by  the  year  2000  *  *  * 
goals  set  at  the  first  global  summit  meeting  ever  held,  the  1990  World  Summit  for 
Children.  But  our  mandate  is  broader  than  that — in  addition  to  working  for  the 
health,  nutrition  and  education  of  the  world's  most  disadvantaged  children, 
UNICEF  promotes  the  rights  of  all  children,  whether  they  are  poor  or  not,  wherever 
they  may  live.  UNICEF  is,  essentially,  the  world's  conscience  with  respect  to  chil- 
dren and  youth,  who  are  the  future  of  humankind. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  or  remain  silent 
on  the  subject  of  anti-personnel  landmines.  Landmines  are  a  contemporary  scourge. 
They  do  not  discriminate  between  combatants  and  non-combatants.  Landmines  are 
shattering  the  lives  of  children  and  their  communities  in  more  than  60  countries. 
There  are  an  estimated  100  million  of  these  deadly  devices,  one  for  every  20  chil- 
dren. It  is  estimated  that  landmines  have  killed  or  injured  more  than  one  million 
persons  since  1975,  the  majority  of  them  civilians,  including  an  appalling  number 
of  children.  Meanwhile,  another  100  million  mines  are  believed  to  lie  in  stockpiles 
ready  for  use. 

The  use  of  these  deadly  devices  where  they  pose  a  threat  to  children  clearly  vio- 
lates the  United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  which  has  been  rati- 
fied to  date  by  159  countries  and  which  obligates  States  Parties  to  protect  children 
in  armed  conflict.  Naturally,  the  maiming  of  a  child — or  worse,  the  killing  of  a 
child — robs  the  child  of  virtually  all  his  or  her  rights  under  the  Convention.  The  use 
of  anti-personnel  mines  also  goes  against  the  commitment  made  by  more  than  150 
countries  at  the  World  Summit  for  Children  to  ensure  the  safety  of  children  and 
their  families  in  time  of  war,  including  the  observance  of  periods  of  tranquillity  and 
the  establishment  of  relief  corridors. 

Landmines  are  particularly  catastrophic  for  children;  their  small  bodies  cannot 
withstand  the  horrific  injuries  they  inflict.  Competing  demands  for  scarce  medical 
services  mean  that  children  injured  by  mines  seldom  receive  the  treatment  and  care 
they  deserve. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  industrialized  societies  it  may  be  difficult  to  visualize 
the  broader  impact  of  these  weapons  on  daily  life  in  developing  countries  seeded 
with  landmines.  Domestic  activities  such  as  firewood  and  water  collection,  which  are 
primarily  carried  out  by  women  and  children,  become  hazardous  if  not  deadly.  The 
widespread  practice  of  mining  fertile  agricultural  land  can  lead  to  malnutrition  and 
even  famine  and  starvation.  Mines  laid  along  roads  and  tracks  prevent  the  safe  re- 
patriation of  refugees  and  impede  the  delivery  of  aid.  Where  the  environment  itself 
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is  desecrated,  there  is  little  chance  for  sustainable  development.  Children  are  the 
first  to  suffer — and  suffer  the  most — in  such  situations. 

Once  laid,  an  anti-personnel  mine  can  remain  active  for  as  long  as  50  years. 
Landmines  placed  today  may  still  be  killing  and  maiming  children  far  into  the  next 
century. 

When  I  hear  the  ar^ment  that  the  military  benefits  of  landmines  outweigh  the 
human  costs  they  inflict,  I  can  only  reply:  "Tell  it  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  who  are  disabled  today — blind,  without  hands  or  legs,  and  with  emotional 
traumas  likely  to  last  a  life-time — and  tell  it  to  the  families  of  the  many  thousands 
of  children  brutally  killed  by  anti-personnel  mines  each  year."  I  believe  that  it  is 
unconscionable  that  the  humanitarian  objections  to  anti-personnel  landmines  should 
still  be  disputed  on  the  threshold  of  the  21st  century.  Like  biological  and  chemical 
weapons,  anti-personnel  landmines  should  be  considered  beyond  tne  pale  of  modern 
civilization. 

If  the  cold  calculus  of  the  body  count  in  military  terms  is  allowed  to  prevail  any 
longer  over  humanitarian  concern  for  the  impact  of  these  particular  weapons  on 
children,  I  believe  that  it  will  reinforce  the  terrible  trend  we  are  seeing  in  conflicts 
around  the  world,  according  to  which  children  are  fair  game,  legitimate  targets  for 
anv  imaginable  atrocity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  act  decisively  to  ban  anti-person- 
nel landmines — and  if  we  do  so  explicitly  in  the  name  and  the  interest  of  children — 
we  will  be  reinforcing  what  I  believe  is  the  stronger  trend  in  this  post-Cold  War  era: 
the  civilizing  trend  toward  respecting  the  rights  and  meeting  the  essential  needs  of 
children,  in  the  new  legal-ethical  framework  of  the  by  now  nearly-universal  Conven- 
tion on  the  Rights  of  the  Child. 

That  is  why,  when  addressing  the  Human  Rights  Commission  in  Geneva  in 
March,  I  said:  "Given  the  cruel  and  inhumane  intention  of  these  weapons  and  their 
growing  cost  in  human  and  economic  terms — and  the  increasing  tell  tney  are  taking 
among  children — I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  that  of  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  and  urge  the  international  community  to  *  *  *  adopt  a  total 
ban  on  the  production,  use,  stockpiling,  sale  and  export  of  anti-personnel  land- 
mines." 

In  seeking  a  total  ban,  we  are  urging  the  international  community  to  go  one  criti- 
cal step  further  than  the  moratorium  on  the  export  of  landmines  that  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly  called  for  last  December,  in  one  of  four  critically  important  resolu- 
tions involving  landmines.  A  global  moratorium  would  certainly  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  in  this  connection  I  would  like  to  commend  the  bold  moral  lead- 
ership that  you,  personally,  have  shown  on  this  issue,  Mr.  Chairman.  Now  you  and 
Congressman  Lane  Evans  are  leading  the  fight  in  Congress  for  a  moratorium  not 
just  on  exports  but  also  on  production  of  anti-personnel  landmines. 

But  as  Executive  Director  of  UNICEF  I  feel  I  must  advocate  for  an  outright  and 
across-the-board  ban,  if  only  because  a  moratorium  implies  that  laying  anti-person- 
nel mines  might  somehow  be  resumed  in  the  future.  Such  weapons  snould  oe  out- 
lawed once  and  for  all,  and  I  know  you  share  this  objective.  Such  a  stand  will,  I 
believe,  be  rewarded  in  the  court  of  public  opinion,  where  there  is  strong  sentiment 
in  favour  not  only  of  ending  runaway  violence  and  bloodshed,  but  also  for  banning 
selected  instruments  of  death  that  victimize  children. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you,  in  this  connection,  that  in  a  message  sent  on  29  April 
1994  to  a  New  York  symposium  on  the  landmine  crisis,  UN  Secretary-General 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  said: 

"The  aim  [of  efforts  on  the  issue  of  anti-personnel  landmines]  should  be  to  build 
widespread  support  for  an  international  agreement  on  a  total  ban  on  the  production, 
stockpiling,  transfer  and  export  of  mines  and  their  components.  Only  in  this  way 
can  the  community  of  nations  begin  to  make  sustained  progress  against  the  killing, 
maiming  and  societal  destruction  caused  by  these  terrible  weapons." 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  work  toward  this  goal,  there  is  much  that  can  be  done  to 
reduce  the  terrible  toll  that  these  weapons  take  by:  Providing  children  and  their 
parents  with  mines-awareness  education;  conducting  surveys  and  setting  up  clear 
danger  markers  in  areas  seeded  with  anti-personnel  landmines;  by  undertaking 
large-scale  mine  clearance  operations;  by  halting  the  laying  of  new  mines  and  de- 
stroying stockpiles;  and  finally,  by  guaranteeing  that  each  child  who  is  a  landmine 
victim  gets  treatment  to  ensure  physical  and  psychological  recovery  and  social 
reintegration. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  conference  is  now  scheduled  for  next  year  to  re- 
view the  Inhumane  Weapons  Convention  of  1980,  including  its  protocol  (currently 
signed  by  only  41  countries)  dealing  with  landmines.  We  believe  that  this  con- 
ference— at  which  UNICEF  hopes  to  be  given  observer  status  in  order  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  world's  children — represents  an  ideal  opportunity  to  win  a  total  ban 
on  anti-personnel  landmines. 
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In  addition,  UNICEF  hopes  that  the  study  on  children  in  armed  conflict  that  the 
General  Assembly  asked  the  Secretary-G^eneral  to  issue  will  contain  a  strong  appeal 
for  outlawing  these  weapons  on  a  global  scale.  UNICEF  will  be  working  closely  with 
the  expert  named  to  carry  out  what  we  hope  will  be  a  landmark  study  reflecting 
humanity's  increasing  unwillingness  to  tolerate  the  mass  deaths  and  maiming  of 
children  at  the  hands  of  adults. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  thank  you  once  more  for  the  opportunity  you 
have  given  me  to  speak  here  today,  and  for  the  leadership  you  have  shown  on  this 
crucial  humanitarian  issue.  The  world's  children  are  depending  on  us — the  world's 
adults — to  rid  the  globe  of  these  cruel  and  inhumane  weapons. 

[From  UNICEF,  May  1994] 

Anti-Personnel  Land-mines:  A  Scourge  on  Children 

Foreword 

Land-mines  are  a  contemporary  scourge.  They  do  not  discriminate  between  com- 
batants and  non-combatants.  Thev  kill  and  maim  children  as  well  as  adults,  turn 
farmland  into  waste  battleground  and  rip  through  the  heart  of  civilized  society. 
Land-mines  are  unjustifiable  weapons  that  increase  the  danger  to  children  in  armed 
conflict.  They  must  be  banned. 

Tens  of  millions  of  anti-personnel  mines  are  destroying  the  lives  of  children  in  Af- 
rica, Asia,  Europe  and  Latin  America.  Every  day  these  hidden  horrors  kill  or  hor- 
ribly mutilate  children,  predominantly  in  rural  developing  communities. 

The  use  of  these  deadly  devices  where  they  pose  a  threat  to  children  clearly  vio- 
lates the  United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Rignts  of  the  Child,  including,  of  course, 
the  provisions  under  which  States  are  obliged  to  protect  children  in  armed  conflict. 
It  goes  against  the  commitment  made  by  more  than  150  countries  at  the  1990  World 
Summit  for  Children  to  ensure  the  safety  of  children  and  their  families  in  time  of 
war,  including  the  observance  of  periods  of  tranquillity  and  the  establishment  of  re- 
lief corridors. 

Once  laid,  an  anti-personnel  mine  can  remain  active  for  as  long  as  50  years. 
Land-mines  placed  today  may  still  be  killing  and  maiming  children  in  the  middle 
of  the  next  century. 

Land-mines  are  particularly  catastrophic  for  children  whose  small  bodies  cannot 
withstand  the  horrific  injuries  they  inflict.  Competing  demands  for  scarce  medical 
services  mean  that  children  injured  by  mines  seldom  receive  the  treatment  and  care 
they  deserve. 

The  blight  of  land-mines  often  goes  beyond  localized  destruction.  The  widespread 
practice  of  mining  fertile  agricultural  land  has  led  to  malnutrition  and  even  famine 
and  starvation.  Mines  laid  along  roads  and  tracks  have  prevented  the  safe  repatri- 
ation of  refugees  and  impeded  the  delivery  of  aid.  Where  the  environment  itself  is 
desecrated,  there  is  no  chance  for  sustainable  development. 

Most  countries  cannot  afford  to  demine  all  civilian  areas.  An  anti-personnel  mine 
can  be  bought  for  as  little  as  US$3  but  can  cost  as  much  as  US$1,000  to  remove. 
Efforts  to  clear  minefields  ofl;en  cannot  keep  up  with  the  speed  at  which  new  mines 
can  be  laid. 

I  believes  that  it  is  unconscionable  that  the  humanitarian  objectives  to  anti-per- 
sonnel land-mines  should  be  disputed.  That  is  why,  when  addressing  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  in  Geneva  in  March,  I  said:  "Given  the  cruel  and  inhumane  in- 
tention of  these  weapons  and  their  growing  cost  in  human  and  economic  terms — 
and  the  increasing  toll  they  are  taking  among  children — I  would  like  to  add  my 
voice  to  that  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  urge  the  inter- 
national community  to  go  one  critical  step  further  and  adopt  a  total  ban  on  the  pro- 
duction, use,  stockpiling,  sale  and  export  of  anti-personnel  land-mines."  The  world's 
children  are  depending  on  us  to  rid  the  globe  of  these  cruel  and  inhumane  weapons. 

Chapter  1 

A  catastrophe  for  children 

Land-mines  are  shattering  the  lives  of  children  and  their  communities  in  more 
than  60  countries.  There  are  an  estimated  100  million  of  these  deadly  devices,  one 
for  every  20  children. [1]  It  is  estimated  that  land-mines  have  killed  or  injured  more 
than  one  million  persons  since  1975,  the  vast  majority  of  them  civilians,  including 
an  appalling  numoer  of  children.  [2]  The  prospects  for  an  early  end  to  the  carnage 
are  remote.  Meanwhile,  another  100  million  mines  are  believed  to  lie  in  stockpiles 
ready  for  use. 
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But  land-mines  do  not  just  kill  and  maim  innocent  civilians.  The  mining  of  agri- 
cultural land  leads  to  increased  malnutrition  and,  in  some  cases,  starvation  and 
famine. [3]  The  mining  of  roads  prevents  or  endangers  the  repatriation  of  refugees 
and  impedes  the  circulation  of  goods  and  labour,  even  after  the  conflict  has  ended. 
It  can  rightly  be  said  that  land-mines  constitute  an  attack  on  society  itself. 

Children  are  particularlv  at  risk  because  of  their  innate  inquisitiveness  and  love 
of  play.  Mines  come  in  a  bewildering  array  of  shapes  and  colours,  all  enticing  to  a 
child.  The  sheer  number  of  land-mines  scattered  indiscriminately  sometimes  leads 
children  to  regard  them  as  harmless  everyday  objects.  In  northern  Iraq,  for  in- 
stance, Kurdish  children  use  land-mines  to  construct  go-carts.  Overcoming  this 
sense  of  familiaritv  is  essential  if  death  and  injury  are  to  be  avoided. 

Decades  after  they  are  laid,  land-mines  are  capable  of  killing  and  maiming.  An 
anti-personnel  mine  deployed  today  could  still  be  active  in  the  middle  of  the  next 
century.  One  study  conducted  in  the  1980's  found  that  there  were  casualties  every 
year  in  Poland — 80  per  cent  of  them  children — from  mines  laid  during  World  War 
II. [4]  It  is  this  feature,  the  ability  to  remain  active  for  40  years  or  more,  that  makes 
the  anti-personnel  land-mine  a  uniquely  deadly  weapon. 

Even  when  land-mines  are  deployed  originally  against  combatants  within  the 
limit  of  humanitarian  law,  unless  they  are  subsequently  removed  or  destroyed,  their 
effects  will  be  indiscriminate.  The  fignting  may  be  over,  but  land-mines  continue  to 
kill  and  maim.  Cambodians,  who  have  suffered  the  full  horrors  of  land-mines,  call 
these  weapons  "eternal  sentinels". [5] 

No  continent  has  been  spared  the  misery  of  the  mine.  The  greatest  concentrations 
of  mines  are  in  Asia  and  Africa,  but  it  is  estimated  that  more  mines  are  now  being 
laid  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  particularly  in  the  republics  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  world. [6]  The  most  heavily  mined  coun- 
try in  the  world  is  Afghanistan,  where  there  are  an  estimated  10  to  15  million  land- 
mines.[7]  The  second  largest  concentration  is  in  Angola,  which  has  9  million  mines 
in  place,  with  more  being  laid  each  day. [8] 

Anti-personnel  mines  were  directed  traditionally  against  a  defined  enemy,  but  as 
the  nature  of  warfare  has  changed,  so  has  the  use  oT  mines.  Most  modern  conflicts 
are  bitter  internal  struggles,  and  civilians,  particularly  children,  are  usually  the  vic- 
tims, if  not  the  targets.  The  objective  of  tne  new  redefined  military  strategy  is  to 
target  civilians.  Nowhere  has  this  evil  mentality  been  more  clearly  evidenced  than 
in  the  use  of  anti-personnel  land-mines,  which  have  become  the  prefeired  weapon 
of  terror  for  combatants  in  Africa  and  Asia  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. They  have  been  laid  in  villages,  fields,  forests  and  mountains,  along  riverbanks, 
on  roads  and  bridges  and  even  inside  houses.  Whatever  the  location,  the  intention 
remains  the  same:  to  intimidate  civilians  and  to  inflict  misery  and  suffering  on  their 
daily  lives. 

Those  who  are  injured  by  land-mines  suffer  long-term  physical  and  psychological 
damage.  But  many  land-mine  victims  (perhaps  50  per  cent  or  more)  are  killed  out- 
right or  die  in  agony  before  medical  treatment  can  be  given. [9]  Children  are  particu- 
larly vulnerable  because  they  are  closer  to  the  centre  of  the  blast.  Further,  their 
ability  to  survive  the  substantial  blood  loss  due  to  mine  injury  is  minimal. 

Those  who  make  it  to  hospital  have  to  undergo  a  series  of  operations,  including, 
in  many  instances,  amputation  of  one  or  more  limbs.  Some  are  permanently  blinded. 
Maimed  for  life,  only  a  small  percentage  receive  adequate  rehabilitation.  UNICEF 
estimates,  for  example,  that  only  10  to  20  per  cent  of  disabled  children  in  El  Sal- 
vador receive  rehabilitation  therapy. [10]  The  rest  are  forced  to  fend  for  themselves 
as  best  they  can.  Amputees  must  often  beg  or  steal  to  survive. 

An  anti-personnel  land-mine  may  cost  less  than  US$3,  but  it  contains  enough  ex- 
plosive to  kill  or  blow  off  a  limb.  The  cost  of  demining  averages  between  US$300 
and  US$1,000  per  mine,  using  local  deminers.[ll]  Witli  some  seven  million  mines 
in  Cambodia  (that  is,  double  the  number  of  its  children)  and  an  annual  per  capita 
gross  domestic  product  of  US$150,  it  would  take  several  years  to  clear  all  of  its 
mines  even  if  evei^  single  cent  of  national  income  were  devoted  to  demining. [12] 
The  harsh  economic  realities  in  Cambodia  can  be  compared  with  the  situation  in 
Kuwait,  where  the  Government  has  awarded  contracts  valued  at  nearly  US$1  bil- 
lion for  the  removal  of  mines  and  other  ordnance  by  4,000  munitions  experts  from 
six  nations. [13] 

Mines  hinder  sustainable  development,  particularly  agricultural  production,  and 
cause  environmental  blight.  The  United  Nations  Environment  Programme  (UNEP) 
found  that  land-mines,  as  one  of  the  most  prevalent  remnants  of  war,  can  affect  the 
ecological  balance  by  disturbing  the  soil,  destroying  vegetation,  killing  animal  life 
and  introducing  poisonous  substances  into  the  environment.[14]  A  September  1991 
study  found  that  land-mines  used  in  the  Iraq-Kuwait  conflict  caused  direct  and  indi- 
rect damage  to  the  environment,  some  of  which  is  irreversible. [15] 
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Given  the  destruction  and  damage  anti-personnel  land-mines  can  cause  to  chil- 
dren and  to  their  development  and  living  environment,  arguments  in  favour  of  such 
weapons  cannot  be  morally  justified.  As  of  21  March  1994,  at  least  156  countries 
had  solemnly  undertaken  to  protect  the  rights  of  children  by  ratifying  the  United 
Nations  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child.  Genuine  implementation  of  those 
rights  requires  that  anti-personnel  land-mines  be  banned. 
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Chapter  2 

the  right  of  the  child  to  protection 

The  United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  stands  alone  in  inter- 
national human  rights  law  as  the  clearest  and  most  comprehensive  expression  of 
what  the  world  community  wants  for  its  children.  Its  54  articles  endorse  a  unique 
spectrum  of  rights,  guaranteeing  for  the  first  time  civil,  political,  socio-economic  and 
cultural  rights  in  one  instrument.  The  use  of  anti-personnel  land-mines  violates 
many  of  the  core  provisions  in  the  Convention. 

As  of  21  March  1994,  156  nations  had  ratified  the  Convention,  and  UNICEF  is 
encouraging  universal  ratification  by  1995,  which  would  make  the  Convention  the 
first  international  human  rights  treaty  to  bind  formally  every  nation  of  the  world. 
The  Convention  entrusts  UNICEF  with  the  task  of  helping  governments  to  imple- 
ment these  rights. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  LIVE 

Children  caught  in  the  blast  of  an  anti-personnel  land-mine  are  unlikely  to  sur- 
vive because  their  small  bodies  are  so  vulnerable.  Most  will  be  killed  outright,  but 
some  will  die  in  excruciating  pain  before  medical  treatment  can  be  given.  Under  Ar- 
ticle 6  of  the  Convention,  States  not  only  recognize  that  every  child  has  an  inherent 
right  to  life;  they  also  accept  a  duty  to  ensure  "to  the  maximum  extent  possible  the 
survival  and  development  of  the  child".  This  requires  a  nation  to  take  appropriate 
actions  when  there  are  uncleared  land-mines  within  its  territory,  threatening  the 
lives  and  well-being  of  its  children. 

It  is  essential  for  children  in  high-risk  areas  to  receive  education  in  mine-aware- 
ness. In  addition  to  clear  warnings  on  how  to  avoid  injury,  children  should  be  taught 
what  to  do  in  case  a  family  member  or  a  friend  is  injured.  Correct  first-aid  proce- 
dures often  mean  the  difference  between  life  and  death  for  a  land-mine  victim,  as 
the  nearest  medical  centre  may  be  many  hours  away.  The  precise  form  and  content 
of  the  education  should  be  modified  to  take  into  account  local  language  and  culture. 
Indeed,  the  more  locally  specific  the  education,  the  more  effective  the  message. 

Mine  awareness  should  be  accompanied  by  mine  surveys  and  mine  demarcation. 
Surveys  should  be  conducted  to  establish  the  extent  of  mined  areas,  which  should 
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then  be  clearly  demarcated  with  appropriate  warning  signs.  Such  signs  must,  for 
example,  be  understandable  even  by  those  who  are  illiterate.  They  should  also  be 
made  of  materials  that  do  not  encourage  their  removal  for  recycling  and  private  use 
in  localities  in  short  supply  of  usable  items.  Mistakes  can  be  fatal.  As  yet,  no  inter- 
nationally accepted  standard  exists  to  warn  of  the  presence  of  a  minefield. 
Mines  in  areas  essential  to  the  survival  of  the  community,  such  as  forests,  farms, 

Plantations,  water  points,  paths  and  pasture  land,  must  be  cleared.  Demining  can 
e  expensive,  but  is  wortn  the  risk  and  effort.  Once  productive  land  has  been 
demined  and  the  safety  of  people  assured,  the  community  can  get  on  with  develop- 
ment in  peace,  without  the  need  for  outside  assistance. 

If  demining  is  to  be  worthwhile  in  the  long  run,  however,  a  State  must  stop  laying 
mines  itself  and  should  do  all  that  it  can  to  prevent  others  from  doing  so.  This  re- 
quires national  coordination,  vigilance  and  the  will  to  destroy  all  stockpiles  of  anti- 
fiersonnel  land-mines.  Internationally,  governments  should  cooperate  to  implement 
ully  the  moratorium  on  the  export  of  land-mines  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  General  Assembly  in  1993. [1] 

But  a  moratorium  on  export  is  only  a  first  step.  The  rights  of  children  demand 
a  complete  ban  on  anti-personnel  land-mines.  Governments  should  agree  to  such  a 
ban  at  the  September  1995  review  conference  of  the  1980  Inhumane  Weapons  Con- 
vention, the  international  treaty  governing  the  use  of  land-mines  in  international 
conflicts. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  DISABLED  CHILDREN  TO  SPECIAL  CARE  . 

A  child  who  survives  a  land-mine  explosion  is  likely  to  be  very  seriously  injured 
and  often  permanently  disabled.  A  child  may  lose  one  or  both  legs  or  arms  and  sus- 
tain serious  injuries  to  the  genitals  and  abdomen.  Shrapnel  may  cause  blindness 
and  disfigure  the  face.  Under  Article  23  of  the  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Child,  States  recognize  the  right  of  disabled  children  to  special  care.  This  special 
care  must  include  effective  access  to  education,  training,  health  and  rehabilitation 
services;  preparation  for  employment;  and  recreation  opportunities  to  enable  the 
fullest  possible  individual  development  and  social  integration. 

A  child  given  first-aid  in  time  may  still  have  to  survive  a  journey  of  many  hours 
or  even  days  to  the  nearest  hospital,  by  which  time  gangrene  may  have  set  in.  Once 
admitted,  the  child  may  have  to  undergo  multiple  operations  including,  in  many 
cases,  surgical  amputation.  Fear  exacerbates  the  terrible  pain  caused  by  the  inju- 
ries. 

Treating  land-mine  injuries  reauires  particular  surgical  expertise.  A  surgeon  from 
the  International  Committee  of  tne  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  has  observed  that  no  two  op- 
erations on  land-mine  victims  are  the  same. [2]  A  land-mine  explosion  drives  dirt 
and  shrapnel  deep  into  body  tissue,  thus  necessitating  amputation  farther  above  the 
wound  than  in  other  cases.  Many  doctors  do  not  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  war 
surgery  to  perform  amputations  correctly.  Poor  surgery  often  leads  to  infection  and 
the  need  for  further  operations.  A  recent  study  among  amputees  at  Hargeisa  Hos- 
pital in  northern  Somalia  estimated  that  inadequate  surgical  procedures  had  re- 
sulted in  an  infection  rate  of  some  80  per  cent.[3] 

Appropriate  surgery  will  enable  an  amputee  to  be  fitted  with  an  artificial  limb. 
In  many  countries  with  a  land-mine  proislem,  demand  for  prostheses  already  far 
outstrips  supply.  Furthermore,  a  child  amputee  requires  a  new  prosthesis  as  often 
as  every  six  months.  A  Handicap  International  representative  has  estimated  that 
many  amputees  may  have  to  wait  up  to  10  years  for  a  prosthesis.  Most  child  ampu- 
tees will  have  to  make  do  with  crutches. 

A  child  who  does  receive  an  artificial  limb  requires  physiotherapy  before  the 
prothesis  is  fitted  and  subsequent  training  in  using  it.  Physical  rehabilitation  is 
time-consuming  and  demanding;  but,  if  successful,  will  enable  the  child  to  live  a  full 
and  decent  life,  the  right  to  which  is  recognized  by  Article  23  of  the  Convention. 
Leisure  and  recreational  activities  play  an  important  part  in  this  healing  process. 

Physical  damage  leads  to  psychological  trauma.  A  child  amputee,  for  instance,  will 
feel  ashamed  of  his  disability.  "I'm  no  longer  a  whole  person,"  said  one. [4]  Trauma 
may  manifest  itself  in  nightmares  or  flashbacks.  It  may  result  in  greater  feelings 
of  insecurity  or  in  displays  of  increased  aggressiveness  or  depression.  It  is  only  to 
be  expected  that  an  amputee  might  feel  bitter  and  angry  at  the  injustice  of  the  in- 
jury. A  child  should  be  encouraged  to  express  rather  than  repress  feelings.  But  it 
should  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  an  amputee  can  enjoy  life  and  still  have  talents 
and  capabilities  valuable  to  the  family  and  the  community. 

The  psycho-social  impact  of  land-mine  injuries  on  children,  however,  still  requires 
further  research.  It  is  not  yet  known,  for  example,  how  gender,  age  or  culture  affect 
a  child's  reaction  to  a  land-mine  injury,  or  how  the  child's  social  environment  can 
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offer  protection  against  psychological  trauma.  Child  psychologists  must  become  more 
involved  in  the  assessment  and  treatment  of  the  specific  difficulties  that  may  be 
faced  by  child  land-mine  victims. 

Certainly,  existing  cultural  biases  against  amputees  must  be  overcome.  Amputees 
are  often  shunned  by  their  societies.  In  Cambodia,  for  example,  they  have  acquired 
a  reputation  for  crime,  and  most  people  are  afraid  of  them  and  try  to  avoid  them. [5] 
Children  often  stop  attending  school  because  of  the  reaction  of  their  classmates. [6] 
In  Afghanistan,  the  word  for  amputee  translates  roughly  as  "faulty". 

For  older  children,  vocational  rehabilitation  is  needed  for  successful  social  integra- 
tion. If  marketable  skills  are  not  taught  to  amputees,  they  may  resort  to  begging 
or  petty  crime  to  survive.  A  doctor  in  Cambodia  estimated  tiiat  only  one  fifth  of  am- 
putees find  work. [7]  A  job  is  important  not  only  for  self-esteem,  but  also  for  the 
chance  to  start  a  family.  As  one  male  amputee  said  bitterly:  "Who  wants  an  unem- 
ployed cripple  for  a  husband?" 

THE  RIGHT  TO  FAMILY  LIFE 

The  Preamble  to  the  Convention  recognizes  the  family  as  the  fundamental  group 
of  society.  Anti-personnel  land-mines  can  shatter  family  life.  One  or  both  parents 
may  be  killed.  A  child  can  be  orphaned  in  a  matter  of  seconds,  losing  not  only  love 
andf  protection  with  the  loss  of  a  father  or  mother,  but  also  the  traditional  opportu- 
nities to  learn  skills  from  parents.  Siblings  may  also  be  killed  or  maimed,  thus  put- 
ting further  burdens  on  the  family.  A  child  may  be  kept  out  of  school  because  the 
extra  pair  of  hands  will  be  needed  by  the  family  at  home  more  than  ever. 

Medical  care  and  attention  over  a  period  of  several  weeks  or  even  months  is  need- 
ed for  mine  victims.  For  families  without  a  regular  income,  difficult  choices  have  to 
be  made.  A  recent  survey  in  Cambodia  found  that  many  hospitals  required  the  vic- 
tim's family  to  provide  all  supplies  and  medicines  needed,  and  even  fuel  to  run  the 
generator  during  the  operation. [8]  Livestock,  sometimes  the  family's  only  market- 
able asset,  may  nave  to  be  sold,  thus  putting  the  family's  very  survival  in  jeopardy. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  PLAY 

Under  Article  31  of  the  Convention,  States  recognize  the  right  of  the  child  to  en- 
gage in  play  and  recreational  activities  that  are  age-appropriate.  Such  activities  are 
essential  to  a  child's  development.  Land-mines  in  civilian  areas  often  injure  children 
at  play  who  are  unaware,  careless  or  ignorant  of  the  danger.  Even  though  mines 
are  not  designed  to  look  like  toys,  to  a  child  in  a  rural  developing  country,  any  inter- 
esting oWect  will  arouse  curiosity.  Mines  come  in  a  bewildering  array  oi  shapes  and 
colours.  Some  look  like  stones.  Others  resemble  pineapples.  Many  Afghan  trioesmen 
referred  the  infamous  "butterfly"  mine  as  the  "green  parrot".  What  constitutes  cam- 
ouflage or  aerodynamic  advance  to  the  manufacturer  may  be  fatal  to  the  child. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  A  SAFE  WORKING  ENVIRONMENT 

Many  communities  assign  children  socio-economic  roles  essential  to  their  survival. 
Typical  work  might  include  grazing  herds,  farming,  drawing  water  or  collecting  fire- 
wood from  the  forest.  Where  pasture  or  agricultural  land,  water  points,  forests  or 
paths  are  mined,  the  child  risks  life  and  limb  every  time  he  or  she  ventures  out. 
In  a  1993  study,  the  ICRC  found  that  child  casualties  from  land-mines  in  Kabul 
were  particularly  high  because  the  fields  around  the  city  where  the  children  grazed 
the  flocks  were  heavily  mined. [9] 

Article  32  of  the  Convention  protects  children  from  performing  any  work  likely  to 
be  hazardous  or  harmful  to  their  health.  Where  certain  areas  cannot  be  demined 
immediately,  they  must  be  adequately  demarcated.  Sometimes,  children  themselves 
attempt  demining.  In  northern  Iraq,  researchers  for  Middle  East  Watch  found  two 
shepherds  aged  8  and  14  trying  to  burn  a  part  of  a  minefield  to  clear  the  land  for 
grazing.  This  method  of  demining  is  common  in  the  region,  although  it  is  not  fool- 
proof [10] 

PROTECTION  OF  CHILDREN  AFFECTED  BY  ARMED  CONFLICT 

International  humanitarian  law  requires  antagonists  to  distinguish  between  com- 
batants and  civilians.  Whether  the  conflict  is  international  or  internal,  children  can- 
not be  made  the  object  of  attack.  Article  38  of  the  Convention  reiterates  the  obliga- 
tion of  States  to  respect  and  ensure  respect  for  this  fundamental  principle  of  hu- 
manitarian law.  The  deliberate  placement  of  a  mine  in  front  of  a  school  or  hospital 
is,  therefore,  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  war.  Likewise,  reports  of  children  being  used 
as  human  minesweepers,  if  confirmed,  are  evidence  of  a  war  crime.[ll] 
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Chapter  3 

the  hidden  horrors 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  land-mines:  anti-personnel  and  anti-tank.  Anti-tank 
mines  (or  more  accurately,  perhaps,  anti-vehicle  mines)  are  triggered  by  far  greater 
pressure  and  contain  much  larger  quantities  of  explosive.  Although  a  number  of 
children  are  killed  by  anti-tank  mines  each  year,  far  greater  numbers  are  victims 
of  anti-personnel  land-mines,  which  form  the  huge  majority  of  mines  in  place  and 
constitute  a  serious  threat  to  the  lives  and  well-being  of  children. [1] 

Blast  mines  are  the  most  commonly  encountered  form  of  land-mine.  Such  mines 
are  normally  detonated  by  the  pressure  of  a  foot  and  the  resulting  explosion  will 
kill  or  severely  injure  their  victims.  A  widely  used  example  is  the  Soviet  PMN  de- 
picted here,  sometimes  called  the  "black  widow".  It  has  a  large  explosive  content 
(240  ^ammes  of  TNT)  which  is  very  oflen  fatal. 

Children  have  been  all  too  frequent  casualties  of  the  infamous  "butterfly"  mine, 
lured  by  its  attractive  appearance.  But  despite  oft-repeated  claims  to  the  contrary, 
the  reasons  for  its  appearance  are  technical — to  allow  it  to  float  to  the  ground  with- 
out exploding — and  not  the  result  of  a  cynical  intention  to  target  children  specifi- 
cally. As  is  the  case  with  all  anti-personnel  land-mines,  however,  children  are  often 
the  unfortunate  victims.  Hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  these  small 
green  mines  were  scattered  from  helicopters  or  launched  from  artillery  throughout 
the  duration  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan.  One  of  the  "wings"  of  the  mine  contains  liq- 
uid explosive.  When  pressure  is  applied,  the  explosive  is  forced  into  contact  with  the 
fuse  and  the  mine  detonates.  Although  the  quantity  of  explosive  in  the  mine  is  very 
small,  it  is  still  capable  of  blowing  off  the  hand  of  a  child. 

Fragmentation  mines  were  developed  in  World  War  II.  They  consist  of  a  cast  iron 
body  on  a  wooden  stake.  For  this  reason  they  are  ofl^n  known  as  "stake  mines". 
When  triggered,  normally  by  tripwire,  jagged  metal  fragments  are  sprayed  over  a 
100-metre  radius.  Anyone  within  a  25-metre  radius  is  likely  to  be  killed.  These 
mines  have  been  used  extensively  in  Cambodia. 

Directional  mines  are  often  known  as  "Claymore  mines",  the  most  common  vari- 
ant. Introduced  in  its  present  form  by  the  United  States  in  1960,  the  Claymore  pro- 
pels 700  steel  balls  forward  in  a  60  degree  arc.  These  mines  can  kill  at  up  to  50 
metres  and  maim  at  up  to  100  metres.  Some  70  per  cent  of  these  mines  remain  ef- 
fective for  over  20  years.  This  mine  has  been  copied  by  many  other  countries. 

Bounding  mines  were  also  developed  in  World  War  II.  A  common  example  is  the 
Italian  Valmara  69,  widely  deployed  in  northern  Iraq.  When  triggered,  it  leaps  45 
centimetres  into  the  air  before  shattering  into  more  than  1,000  metal  splinters.  The 
lethal  casualty  radius  is  at  least  25  metres. 

It  is  common  to  talk  in  terms  of  'generations  of  mines'.  The  so-called  'third  genera- 
tion' of  mines  developed  in  the  1970's  was  produced  almost  entirely  of  plastic.  Some 
contain  only  one  thirtieth  of  an  ounce  of  metal.  This  makes  them  almost  impossible 
to  detect  using  even  the  most  sophisticated  metal  detectors.  The  Falkland  Islands 
has  so  far  proved  impossible  to  demine  because  of  the  presence  of  large  numbers 
of  these  'plastic'  mines. [2]  Truly  plastic  mines  with  chemical  fuses  have  since  been 
developed  by  some  20  countries.  A  subcontractor  for  the  post-Gulf  War  demining  of 
Kuwait  claimed  that  all-plastic  mines  manufactured  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  posed 
the  greatest  challenge  to  deminers  during  1993. [3] 
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The  suggestion  has  been  advanced  that  all  anti-personnel  land-mines  be  fitted 
with  a  self-destruct  or  self-neutralization  mechanism.  This  means  that  either  the 
mine  will  detonate  automatically  or  will  be  rendered  inert  and  harmless  after  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time.  There  are  serious  doubts,  however,  about  the  efficacy  of  both 
alternatives.  Observers  believe  that,  manufacturers'  claims  notwithstanding,  a  10  to 
15  per  cent  failure  rate  for  self-destruct  mechanisms  should  be  expected.  In  a  field 
of  1,000  anti-personnel  mines,  therefore,  150  will  remain  active  and  deadly  for  more 
than  a  generation. 

Even  if  such  mechanisms  are  100  per  cent  reliable,  at  what  point  should  the  timer 
be  set?  Military  experts  have  so  far  failed  to  agree  on  a  maximum  time  period  for 
military  utility.  Lack  of  agreement  on  such  a  fundamental  point  suggests  that  the 
requirement  to  fit  self-destruct  mechanisms,  even  if  it  were  followed,  would  fail  to 
offer  adequate  protection  to  children  and  their  parents  in  the  community. 

As  far  as  self-neutralizing  mechanisms  are  concerned,  civil  and  military  personnel 
indicate  that  the  failure  rate  is  between  25  and  50  per  cent  among  anti-personnel 
mines  laid  by  hand. [4]  This  contrasts  with  the  claims  of  producers  in  the  United 
States  of  1  in  1  million  and  of  the  United  States  military  of^  1  in  10,000.[5]  The  self- 
neutralization  of  scatterable  mines  is  even  more  problematic  because  of  the  extra 
pressure  placed  on  the  electronic  system  by  dispersal.  Anti-tank  mines,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  a  much  lower  failure  rate.  Thus  self-neutralization  mechanisms  would 
effectively  limit  civilian  casualties  in  this  case. 

As  for  demining,  the  option  of  self-neutralization  mechanisms  for  anti-personnel 
land-mines  appears  even  less  attractive.  At  least  when  a  mine  self-destructs,  there 
is  clear  evidence — the  explosion  leaves  a  hole  in  the  ground.  But  when  an  old  mine- 
field is  located,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  mines  laid  have  all  been  fitted 
with  functioning  self-neutralization  mechanisms.  Demining  must  therefore  proceed 
in  the  standard  way,  with  the  deminer  prodding  the  ground  400  times  every  square 
metre  to  locate  each  small  mine  so  that  it  can  be  cleared. 

Existing  mine  scattering  systems  can  deploy  more  than  1,700  mines  a  minute.  De- 
spite the  end  of  the  cold  war,  time  and  money  continue  to  be  spent  on  research 
aimed  at  producing  even  more  efficient  methods  of  dispersal  and  ever  more  sophisti- 
cated mines.  The  next  generation  of  land-mines  is  already  being  developed. 

NOTES 

[1]  Anti-tank  mines  are,  however,  a  security  risk  for  humanitarian  aid  workers. 
In  November  1993  in  Mozambique,  a  nun  and  a  team  of  workers  were  transporting 
seeds  provided  by  UNICEF.  Their  truck  hit  an  anti-tank  land-mine  on  a  road  that 
was  believed  to  be  free  of  mines.  Five  of  the  workers  were  killed  instantly  and  two 
others  died  on  the  way  to  hospital.  Seven  were  seriously  injured  (UNICEF  Mozam- 
bique Field  Office). 

[2]  According  to  a  4  January  1994  Reuters  report  from  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
offered  to  pay  for  specialists  from  a  country  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  to  find 
and  destroy  some  30,000  mines  lying  buried  in  the  Falkland  Islands  since  the  1982 
conflict.  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Fernando  Petrella  stated  that  Argentina  desired 
a  ban  on  the  export  of  mines,  a  moratorium  on  their  production  and  the  require- 
ment that  countries  that  lay  mines  should  ensure  their  removal. 

[3]  John  Taffe  of  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  World  Services. 

[4]  Information  from  Handicap  International,  Lyons. 

[5]  Jody  Williams,  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  Foundation. 

Chapter  4 

the  makers  and  purveyors 

At  least  340  types  of  anti-personnel  land-mines  have  been  produced  in  more  than 
50  countries,  29  of  which  have  exported  these  weapons.  These  estimates  are  made 
by  the  Arms  Project,  a  division  of  the  non-governmental  organization  (NGO)  Human 
JLights  Watch,  based  in  the  United  States.Ll]  Ten  million  anti-personnel  land-mines 
valued  at  US$200  million  are  produced  every  year.  Given  the  secrecy  associated 
with  the  arms  trade,  the  figures  are  probably  higher. 

Yet  anti-personnel  land-mines  represent  only  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  the  world 
trade  in  weapons.  Even  if  the  actual  production  and  trade  figures  are  double  current 
estimates,  these  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  estimated  US$600  billion  spent  annually 
on  military  programmes  worldwide. [2]  A  ban  on  anti-personnel  land-mines,  there- 
fore, would  have  only  a  limited  economic  impact  for  both  producers  and  exporters. 

Most  land-mine  producers  are  state  or  quasi-state  factories  which  receive  a  fixed 
percentage  over  cost.  Far  bigger  profits  are  earned  from  the  sale  of  launching  sys- 
tems that  scatter  land-mines  automatically  air-to-ground  or  ground-to-ground.  The 
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United  States,  for  example,  has  spent  up  to  US$250  million  in  a  single  year  on  mine 
scattering  equipment. [3]  A  complete  ban  on  anti-personnel  land-mines  would  not 
significantly  anect  this  sector  of  the  market  because  the  systems  could  continue  to 
be  produced  and  sold  for  the  sole  purpose  of  placing  anti-tank  mines. 

Another  profitable  field  that  land-mine  producers  are  developing  is  commercial 
demining.  A  subsidiary  of  Daimler-Benz  in  Germany  which  produces  land-mines 
was  awarded  a  US$100  million  demining  contract  in  Kuwait.[4]  The  profits  from 
this  single  demining  contract  are  expected  to  outstrip  profits  from  the  sales  of  anti- 
personnel land-mines.  If  land-mines  are  banned,  100  million  will  remain  to  be 
cleared  and  former  producers  could  devote  their  efforts  to  more  profitable  and  far 
more  worthy  work  in  demining. 

From  the  evidence  available,  the  major  exporters  of  anti-personnel  mines  over  the 

East  15  years  have  been  China,  Italy,  the  United  States  and  the  former  Soviet 
fnion.  In  one  contract  in  the  early  1980's,  an  Italian  company  illegally  sold 
4,750,000  anti-personnel  land-mines  to  Iraq  via  Singapore.  Seven  company  officials 
were  convicted  of  breaching  export  regvilations  but  were  acquitted  on  appeal,  their 
defense  reportedly  being  that  tne  Italian  Grovernment  had  known  and  approved  the 
deal. 

The  current  status  of  land-mine  production  in  the  former  Eastern  bloc  countries 
is  unclear.  A  Slovakian  government  official,  for  instance,  stated  that  Slovakia  has 
declared  a  moratorium  on  land-mine  exports  and  stopped  all  production  of  such 
weapons. [5]  In  the  former  Yugoslavia,  previously  a  major  producer  and  exporter, 
arms  factories  are  continuing  to  produce  all  types  of  weapons,  presumably  land- 
mines as  well. 

Precise  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  exports  is,  however,  difficult  to  ob- 
t£un.  Producers  are  reluctant  to  disclose  details  of  their  work.  Even  when  mines  are 
found  in  a  conflict  zone  with  the  country  of  origin  marked,  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  they  were  exported  directly.  Mines  are  also  frequently  copied  because 
State  enterprises  do  not  hold  valid  patents  over  mines. 

The  lack  of  reliable  data  has  led  to  calls  for  international  transparency  in  land- 
mine transfers.  The  Arms  Project  of  Human  Rights  Watch  suggests  that  the  obvious 
mechanism  for  achieving  such  transparency  is  the  United  Nations  Register  of  Con- 
ventional Arms.  Neither  anti-personnel  nor  anti-tank  land-mines  are  currently  cov- 
ered by  the  United  Nations  Register. 

The  1993  regular  session  oi  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  adopted,  by 
consensus,  a  resolution  that  calls  upon  States  "to  agree  to  a  moratorium  on  the  ex- 

f)ort    of   anti-personnel    land-mines    that    pose    grave    dangers    to    civilian    popu- 
ations".[6]  It  is  hoped  that  a  moratorium  will  be  swiftly  and  fully  implemented. 

NOTES 

[1]  The  information  in  this  section  is  derived  largely  from  a  Physicians  for  Human 
Rights  database,  which  is  described  in  detail  in  their  publication  Land-mines:  A 
Deadly  Legacy,  1993. 

[2]  Swedish  International  Peace  Research  Institute,  World  Military  Expenditures, 
1993. 

[3]  Steve  Askin,  researcher  for  the  Arms  Project. 

[4]  Human  Rights  Watch  and  Physicians  for  Human  Rights,  Land-mines:  A  Dead- 
ly Legacy,  1993. 

[5]  Discussion  at  Expert  Group  meeting,  Geneva,  28  February  to  4  March  1994, 
to  prepare  for  the  1995  Review  Conference  of  the  1980  Inhumane  Weapons  Conven- 
tion. 

[6]  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Resolution  A/RES/48/75K. 

Chapter  5 

the  military  use  of  land-mines 

Traditionally,  land-mines  (both  anti-personnel  and  anti-tank)  were  directed 
against  a  defined  enemy  in  a  conflict  between  two  or  more  States.  An  estimated  300 
million  anti-tank  land-mines  were  used  in  World  War  II;  but  the  targets  were,  with 
some  exceptions,  the  opposing  forces. [1] 

The  mine  was  generally  seen  as  a  defensive  weapon  designed  to  slow  an  enemy 
advance  and  protect  important  installations.  For  this  reason,  mines  were  delib- 
erately intended  to  maim  rather  than  kill.  An  injured  soldier  required  evacuation 
and  medical  treatment.  This  used  up  manpower  and  valuable  medical  services.  In 
addition,  the  sight  and  sound  of  a  land-mine  victim  seriously  undermined  morale. 

The  land-mine  showed  its  effectiveness  during  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  in  1965  (the 
one  year  for  which  statistics  are  available)  when  65  to  70  per  cent  of  United  States 
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Marine  Corps  casualties  were  caused  by  mines  or  booby  traps,  although  it  should 
be  noted  that  many  American  troops  were  injured  when  forced  to  advance  or  retreat 
through  areas  mined  by  their  own  side. [2] 

The  horror  of  the  mine  can  thus  work  against  one's  own  side.  Such  trauma  is  be- 
lieved to  have  provoked  the  notorious  My  Lai  massacre  during  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
when  American  troops  killed  500  Vietnamese  men,  women  and  children.  A  few  days 
earlier,  the  soldiers  had  strayed  into  a  minefield  and  suffered  15  casualties,  includ- 
ing 3  fatalities.  One  of  the  injured  observed,  "When  you  have  been  through  a  mine- 
field and  put  the  remains  of  your  friends  in  body  bags,  nothing  shocks  you  any 
more."[3] 

As  the  nature  of  warfare  has  changed,  so  has  the  use  of  the  mine.  Conflicts  are 
now  increasingly  bitter  civil  wars,  witn  the  civilian  not  only  the  innocent  victim  but 
also  the  specific  target  of  attack.  The  mine  has  become  the  weapon  of  terror  par 
excellence.  Cheap,  easy  to  use  and  easy  to  obtain,  mines  have  been  used  by  govern- 
ment forces  and  opposition  groups  alike. 

The  United  Kingdom,  althougn  in  favour  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  call- 
ing on  States  to  agree  to  a  moratorium  on  the  export  of  anti-personnel  land-mines, 
stated  that  anti-personnel  mines  directed  at  military  targets  were  a  legitimate  form 
of  self-defense.  If  used  in  accordance  with  Protocol  II  of  the  Inhumane  Weapons 
Convention,  and  particularly  if  self-destructing  or  self-neutralizing,  they  did  not 
pose  grave  dangers  to  civilian  populations. [4] 

"During  the  recent  Cambodian  conflict,  government  troops  laid  mines  around  vil- 
lages ana  then  bombarded  the  villages.  This  forced  the  population  to  flee  the  village 
into  the  minefields.  The  Khmer  Rouge  have  mined  rice  paddies  and  country  paths 
to  halt  agriculture  and  force  the  Government  to  the  negotiating  table.  In  northern 
Somalia,  Siad  Barre's  forces  have  deliberately  mined  civilian  homes  to  terrorize  the 
population.  Some  families  are  said  to  have  squatted  outside  their  homes,  too  fearful 
to  re-enter."  Land-mines:  A  Deadly  Legacy,  The  Arms  Project  of  Human  Rights 
Watch  and  Physicians  for  Human  Rights,  United  States,  1993. 

At  a  meeting  convened  by  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC) 
in  Geneva  from  10  to  12  January  1994,  selected  military  experts  were  asked  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  the  military  utility  of  the  anti-personnel  land-mine  and  to  con- 
sider possible  alternatives.  Military  experts  generally  believe  that  the  anti-personnel 
land-mine  is  an  effective  weapon.  But  the  international  community  ultimately  deter- 
mines whether  a  particular  weapon  is  lawful  or  not,  by  balancing  the  weapon's  per- 
ceived military  usefulness  against  its  humanitarian  effects.  A  total  ban  on  the  use 
of  the  anti-personnel  land-mine,  therefore,  may  not  be  beyond  the  realm  of  possibil- 
ity. Gas,  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  are  already  prohibited,  despite  their 
military  usefulness. 

The  humanitarian  arguments  against  the  anti-personnel  mine  are  much  stronger 
than  against  the  anti-tank  mine.  Civilians  in  rural  communities  are  much  less  likely 
to  be  killed  or  injured  by  anti-tank  mines  because  they  travel  more  on  foot  than  by 
vehicle.  The  requirement  that  all  anti-tank  mines  be  fitted  with  a  self-destruct 
mechanism  to  ensure  that  they  be  rendered  inert  after  a  certain  period  would  be 
sufficient  to  reduce  civilian  casualties  greatly  because  the  failure  rate  of  these  mech- 
anisms, when  fitted  to  anti-tank  mines,  is  substantially  lower  than  that  of  anti-per- 
sonnel mines. 

NOTES 
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Chapter  6 

landmines  and  the  laws  of  armed  conflict 

In  the  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child,  an  international  treaty  that  sets 
out  the  human  rights  of  children.  States  Parties  undertake  in  Article  38  (1)  "to  re- 
spect and  to  ensure  respect  for  rules  of  international  humanitarian  law  applicable 
to  them  in  armed  conflicts  which  are  relevant  to  the  child." 

The  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Chfld,  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  2,  is 
of  general  applicability.  International  humanitarian  law,  or  the  laws  of  armed  con- 
flict as  this  area  of  international  law  is  more  properly  known,  on  the  other  hand, 
dictates  what  is  legally  permissible  in  situations  of  armed  conflict.  These  laws  apply 
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only  when  fighting  is  of  sufficient  intensity  to  be  deemed  an  armed  conflict  and  they 
offer  particular  protection  to  combatants  and  civilians. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  there  are  laws  that  regulate  conduct  that  is  inherently 
brutal,  but,  in  fact,  societies  have  observed  restrictions  on  the  conduct  of  warfare 
for  thousands  of  years.  Just  as  there  has  long  been  a  medical  ethic,  so  there  has 
been  a  warrior  ethic.  The  Ancient  Greeks,  for  example,  regarded  The  Iliad  and  The 
Odyssey  not  only  as  epic  history,  but  also  as  moral  guides  for  their  behaviour  in 
battle,  setting  out  the  path  to  virtue  and  glory. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  prevailing  restrictions  on  the  conduct  of 
warfare,  which  were  previously  in  the  form  of  customary  principles,  began  to  be 
codified  in  binding  international  agreements,  the  first  the  1856  Paris  Declaration  on 
maritime  war.  In  1868,  the  St.  Petersburg  Declaration  banned  the  use  of  newly  de- 
veloped explosive  bullets,  becoming  the  first  internationally  binding  prohibition  on 
the  use  of  a  particular  weapon.  A  number  of  subsequent  Conventions,  agreed  to 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  sought  to  further  restrict  the  increasing  savagery 
of  war  on  land  and  at  sea. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  laws  of  armed  conflict  are  the  1949  Geneva  Conventions, 
which  set  standards  of  treatment  for  those  who  are  most  vulnerable  in  war:  the 
wounded,  the  sick,  prisoners  of  war  and  civilians.  These  Conventions  have  been 
signed  and  ratified  by  the  vast  majority  of  States. 

Soon  after  the  Geneva  Conventions  entered  into  force,  however,  the  quickening 
pace  of  weapons  development  and  the  increasing  number  of  internal  conflicts  led  to 
a  general  desire  for  stricter  regulation  of  armed  conflict.  In  1974,  more  than  100 
States  attended  a  diplomatic  conference  convened  in  Geneva  by  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment, which  led  to  the  adoption  in  1977  of  the  Two  Protocols  Additional  to  the  Gre- 
neva  Conventions. 

The  first  of  these  Protocols  addresses  international  conflicts,  the  second  non-inter- 
national conflicts.  The  distinction  between  the  two  categories  is  not  always  clear- 
cut,  but  in  general  a  conflict  between  two  or  more  States  is  considered  an  inter- 
national conflict,  and  one  between  a  government  of  a  particular  country  and  one  or 
more  armed  opposition  groups  within  that  same  country  a  non-international,  or  in- 
ternal conflict. 

States  had  hoped  that  the  1977  Geneva  Protocols  would  restrict  the  use  of  par- 
ticular conventional  weapons — weapons  that  are  not  nuclear,  chemical  or  biological 
in  nature — but  the  necessary  agreement  on  such  provisions  could  not  be  reached. 
The  1977  United  Nations  General  Assembly  then  resolved  that  a  United  Nations 
conference,  specifically  on  conventional  weapons  restrictions,  should  be  held  in  1979. 

The  1981  United  Nations  Convention  on  Prohibitions  or  Restrictions  on  the  Use 
of  Certain  Conventional  Weapons  Which  May  Be  Deemed  to  Be  Excessively  Injuri- 
ous or  to  Have  Indiscriminate  Effects  was  the  result  of  this  conference.  More  com- 
monly known  as  the  1981  Inhumane  Weapons  Convention,  it  applies  only  in  inter- 
national conflicts.  Protocol  II  of  its  three  Protocols  regulates  the  use  of  landmines. 

Articles  3  and  5  of  Protocol  II  are  the  most  important  in  this  regard.  Article  3 
states  that  landmines  should  not  be  directed  against  civilians  and  that  only  military 
objectives  can  legitimately  be  mined.  Mines  must  not,  for  example,  be  laid  in  and 
around  schools  and  hospitals  used  as  such.  Article  5  lays  down  an  additional  restric- 
tion in  the  case  of  remotely  delivered  mines  (that  is,  mines  scattered,  for  example, 
by  helicopter  or  artillery).  It  stipulates  that  either  it  must  be  possible  to  record  the 
location  of  all  such  mines,  or  there  must  be  a  self-destruct  or  self-neutralization 
mechanism  incorporated  in  them. 

The  Treaty  was  felt  by  a  number  of  States  to  have  basic  flaws.  Even  at  signature 
and  ratification,  some  warned,  for  example,  that  the  lack  of  verification  procedures 
would  limit  respect  for  the  Convention.  There  was  also  concern  that  no  mechanism 
was  included  for  enforcement  of  the  provisions.  These  weaknesses  have  been 
compounded  by  the  disappointing  number  of  ratifications  to  the  Convention.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  Convention  and  the  Protocols  were  adopted  bv  the  1980  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly  "with  a  view  to  achieving  the  widest  possible  adherence  to  these  in- 
struments", as  of  April  1994  only  41  States  had  ratified:  Australia,  Austria,  Belarus, 
Benin,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Bulgaria,  China,  Croatia,  Cuba,  Cyprus,  the  Czech 
Republic,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  Finland,  France, 
Germany,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Hungary,  India,  Japan,  the  Lao  People's  Democratic 
Republic,  Latvia,  Liechtenstein,  Mexico,  Mongolia,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Niger,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Poland,  the  Russian  Federation,  Slovakia,  Slovenia,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tunisia  and  Ukraine. 

An  even  more  disturbing  flaw  is  that  the  Convention  regulates  antipersonnel 
landmines  only  in  international  conflicts  and  not  during  non-international  conflicts, 
where  the  vast  majority  are  used.  A  groundswell  of  international  support  for  extend- 
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ing  the  scope  of  the  Convention  to  landmines  used  in  internal  conflicts  has  emerged 
in  recent  years. 

The  Convention's  weaknesses,  the  proliferation  of  landmines  and  the  appalling 
number  of  civilian  deaths  they  cause  have  spurred  the  international  community  to 
address  the  problems.  In  conformity  with  Article  8  of  the  Inhumane  Weapons  Con- 
vention, France  submitted  an  official  request  in  1993  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  that  a  conference  be  convened  to  review  the  1981  Inhumane  Weap- 
ons Convention  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  regulation  of  landmines.  This  re- 
view conference  is  currently  scheduled  for  September  1995.  In  preparation  for  the 
review  conference,  inter-governmental  experts  have  already  met  to  consider  possible 
changes  to  the  Convention,  and  particularly  to  the  Mines  Protocol  (Protocol  II). 
These  experts  are  to  meet  again  in  May  and  August  of  1994  in  Geneva.  Discussion 
will  focus  on  ways  to  improve  the  protections  for  civilians  from  landmines,  assessing 
the  following  issues:  the  monitoring  of  compliance  with  the  Convention;  enforcement 
of  the  Convention;  provisions  for  the  destruction  of  stockpiles  of  unlawful  weapons; 
restrictions  on  the  export,  sale  or  transfer  of  mines  and  mine  technology;  and  exten- 
sion of  the  scope  of  the  Convention  to  cover  non-international  as  well  as  inter- 
national conflicts. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  States  will  participate  in  the  review  conference,  because  the 
problem  of  landmines  is  a  global  problem.  UNICEF  has  requested  the  status  of  ob- 
server at  the  meetings  of  inter-governmental  experts  and  the  forthcoming  review 
conference.  If  this  is  granted,  UNICEF  will  participate  vigorously  to  ensure  that  the 
concerns  of  children  faced  by  the  threat  of  landmines  are  fully  considered. 

Chapter  7 

the  misery  that  mines  bring 

Anti-personnel  land-mines  not  only  kill  and  injure  children,  they  devastate  entire 
communities  in  which  children  live.  Mines  constitute  one  of  the  most  significant  ob- 
stacles to  sustainable  development,  particularly  agriculture.  They  are  neither  easy 
nor  cheap  to  remove,  and  they  have  been  used  in  such  vast  quantities  that  they  con- 
tinue to  pollute  the  land  for  decades  after  a  conflict. 

Africa  is  the  most  mined  region  in  the  world,  with  10  countries  particularly  in- 
fested by  more  than  20  million  uncleared  mines. [1]  On  the  Zambia-Zimbabwe  bor- 
der, 1  million  acres  of  land  is  almost  completely  deserted  because  it  was  so  heavily 
mined  during  the  struggle  for  independence  in  that  area. [2]  Currently  Angola  is  suf- 
fering the  greatest  hardship,  with  hospitals  reporting  up  to  24  land-mine  casualties 
a  day.[3]  Demining  is  desperately  needed  in  Angola  and  in  Mozambique  and  Soma- 
lia, because  refugees  are  expected  to  return  from  neighbouring  countries. 

During  the  North  Africa  campaign  in  World  War  II,  about  5  million  mines  were 
laid  in  Libya.  A  study  after  the  war  concluded  that  "the  explosive  remnants  of  war 
can  have  an  enormously  adverse  impact  on  an  impoverished  nation  for  many  dec- 
ades and  thereby  substantially  impede  its  development.  The  remnants  lead  to  losses 
that,  first  and  foremost,  can  include  thousands  of  direct  tragedies  in  the  form  of 
death  and  maiming.  They  can  also  greatly  exacerbate  existing  burdens  of  hunger 
and  poverty."[4] 

It  is  estimated  that  land-mines  have  killed  or  injured  1  million  men,  women  and 
children  since  1975,  most  of  them  civilians,  including  children. [5]  Angola  has  more 
than  20,000  amputees,  including  many  children.  Cambodia  has  more  than  35,000 
amputees — one  in  every  230  persons,  the  highest  disablement  rate  in  the  world. 
Land-mines  were  recently  claiming  as  many  as  300  victims  a  month,  although  re- 
search suggests  casualties  are  now  declining.[6] 

Continuing  disablement  of  the  economically  active  sector  of  a  population  is  disas- 
trous to  subsistence  economies.  With  rehabilitation,  amputees  and  other  land-mine 
victims  can  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  community;  but  such  rehabilitation 
is  rarely  available.  Too  often  the  land-mine  victim,  deprived  of  treatment  and  care, 
becomes  inactive  and  depressed,  a  burden  on  an  already  overburdened  society. 

Land-mine  casualties  often  swiftly  overwhelm  medical  and  rehabilitation  services. 
A  land-mine  victim  usually  requires  several  operations,  including  one  or  more  am- 
putations. Lengthy  stays  in  crowded  hospitals,  major  surgery  and  the  need  for  large 
quantities  of  blood  are  the  norm.  Even  in  countries  where  land-mine  casualties  do 
not  constitute  a  major  percentage  of  accidents,  their  effects  are  strongly  felt.  A  re- 
cent survey  in  Mozambique  found  that,  although  land-mines  resulted  in  only  4  per 
cent  of  hospital  admissions,  they  required  one  fourth  of  surgical  resources. [7] 

Refugees  returning  after  a  conflict  might  be  expected  to  add  to  a  country's  active 
population,  but  anti-personnel  land-mines  often  prevent  repatriation,  or  at  least  se- 
verely endanger  the  process.  The  repatriation  oi  Afghan  refugees  from  Pakistan  in 
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1992  was  accompanied  by  huge  increases  in  the  numbers  of  land-mine  victims. [8] 
The  voluntary  return  of  Somali  refugees  from  Ethiopia  to  northern  Somalia  the  pre- 
vious year  resulted  in  a  dramatic  rise  in  the  number  of  land-mine  injuries,  particu- 
larly among  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15. [9] 

Land-mines  in  rural  areas  seriously  endanger  the  long-term  survival  of  refugees 
who  return  safely  and  of  civilian  populations  who  remain  in  the  country.  In  Angola, 
starvation  and  famine  have  resulted  from  the  mining  of  agricultural  land.  In  Af- 

fhanistan,  during  the  war  with  the  former  Soviet  Union,  livestock  owners  shot  and 
illed  entire  herds  because  they  could  not  graze  them  in  safety. [10] 

The  mining  of  roads  and  railways  adds  to  the  disruption.  Sometimes  alternative 
routes  must  be  found,  involving  detours  of  hundreds  of  miles.  This  impedes  the  free 
circulation  of  goods  and  labour,  thus  affecting  the  economy.  Land-mines  also  block 
the  safe  and  efficient  delivery  of  aid.  In  Angola  in  1988,  for  example,  it  cost  US$80 
to  deliver  one  tonne  of  relief  supplies  overland  from  Lobito  to  Huambo  but  US$2,000 
by  air — 25  times  as  much.  Mines  along  the  delivery  routes  made  it  necessary  for 
flights  to  be  chartered  to  ensure  safe  delivery. [11] 

Humanitarian  demining — removing  all  the  mines  from  civilian  areas — is  an  obvi- 
ous necessity;  but  the  costs  are  so  high  that  large-scale  demining  is  rarely  a  realistic 
option.  As  in  the  case  of  Cambodia,  where  demining  would  take  several  years  even 
if  the  entire  gross  domestic  product  were  used  for  the  purpose,  mine  clearance  is 
a  diversion  of  resources  a  post-conflict  nation  can  ill  afford. 

Finally,  mines  damage  the  environment.  An  assessment  of  land-mine  use  in  the 
1991  Gulf  War  revealed  irreversible  damage  to  ecosystems,  including  prolonged  di- 
rect damage  to  soil  through  shattering  and  displacement,  destruction  of  soil  struc- 
ture and  increased  vulnerability  of  soil  to  water  and  wind  erosion. [12] 
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Chapter  8 

prevention  is  better  than  cure 

Where  land-mines  are  concerned,  prevention  is  emphatically  better  than  cure.  To 
prevent  injury,  mines  must  be  removed  where  feasible,  and  civilians  must  be  helped 
to  avoid  those  that  cannot  be  cleared  immediately.  This  requires  mine  awareness, 
mine  survejdng  and  mine  demarcation. 

Mine  awareness  is  achieved  by  teaching  about  the  dangers  posed  by  land-mines. 
Educating  young  children  is  especially  important.  If  a  lesson  is  properly  learned,  it 
will  be  remembered  for  life.  Too  often  people  become  accustomed  to  the  presence  of 
mines  and  grow  careless.  Sometimes  religious  factors  encourage  them  to  adopt  a  fa- 
talistic attitude  towards  such  dangers.  Negligence  results  in  death  or  serious  injury. 
Children  undoubtedly  find  it  difficult  to  accept  that  certain  areas  are  no  longer  a 
playground. 

Various  governments.  United  Nations  agencies  and  NGO's  have  implemented 
mine  awareness  programmes,  an  example  of  which  is  the  UNICEF  project  in  El  Sal- 
vador. The  12-year  internal  conflict  in  El  Salvador,  which  ended  with  the  1992 
peace  accords,  left  large  numbers  of  uncleared  mines  in  the  country,  most  of  them 
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crude  homemade  devices.  Often,  little  attempt  had  been  made  to  map  the  locations 
of  mines.  There  was  also  unexploded  ordnance  littering  the  countryside.  UNICEF 
obtained  the  cooperation  of  the  El  Salvadorean  Armed  Forces,  the  FMLN  (Frente 
Farabundo  Marti  para  la  Liberacion  Nacional)  forces  and  the  United  Nations  Peace- 
keeping Mission  in  El  Salvador  (ONUSAL)  to  begin  rsiising  mine  awareness,  be- 
cause many  children  were  being  killed  or  injured  by  these  devices. 

The  mine  awareness  project  was  drawn  up  in  1992  in  consultation  with  the  Min- 
istry of  Planning,  which  oversaw  its  implementation.  The  decision  to  focus  on  meth- 
ods of  public  education  was  based  on  the  work  of  the  mine  awareness  project  imple- 
mented by  the  United  Nations  Office  in  Afghanistan. 

Teachers,  health  workers  and  community  leaders  were  trained  to  point  out  the 
dangers  of  mines  to  children  living  in  communities  threatened  by  land-mines.  Mo- 
bile units  conducted  the  training,  using  a  variety  of  educational  media.  Once 
trained,  these  individuals  returned  to  their  communities  with  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge to  pass  on  the  messages  they  had  learned.  They  were  provided  with  posters 
illustrating  the  dangers  of  mines;  flip  charts  explaining  the  basic  concept  of  the 
mine  awareness  project;  and  leaflets  to  distribute  freely.  The  design  and  content  of 
these  leaflets  was  chosen  carefully  to  appeal  to  children  in  particular.  Though  it  is 
difficult  to  evaluate  precisely  the  success  of  a  mine  awareness  project,  there  has 
been  a  dramatic  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  injured  since  the  El  Salvador 
effort  was  completed. 

As  was  the  case  in  El  Salvador,  mine  awareness  should  always  be  complemented 
by  mine  surveying  and  mine  demarcation.  Surveys  will  show  which  areas  of  a  coun- 
try are  mined  and  which  can  be  safely  re-inhabited.  Demarcation  is  problematic  in 
certain  countries  because  raw  materials  are  at  a  premium  and  signposts  are  often 
recycled  for  private  use.  This  difficulty  can  be  overcome,  for  instance,  by  using  red 
paint  or  coloured  stones. 

Ultimately,  all  mines  will  have  to  be  removed  and  destroyed.  But  the  problem  of 
clearing  100  million  mines  from  all  over  the  world  requires  commitment  of  time  and 
resources,  including  investment  in  research  and  development,  far  in  excess  of  any- 
thing that  is  currently  under  way.  There  has  been  some  mine  clearance  by  national 
military  forces,  the  United  Nations  and  commercial  companies.  A  few  humanitarian 
demining  NGO's  continue  their  heroic  efforts.  With  existing  technology  and  financial 
resources,  however,  demining  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  rate  at  which  mines  are 
being  laid. 

A  clear  distinction  must  be  made  between  military  mine  clearance  and  humani- 
tarian demining.  The  military  is  primarily  interested  in  the  breaching  of  mine- 
fields— clearing  a  path  through  the  minefield.  They  use  various  methods,  but  none 
of  them  ensures  total  clearance.  A  certain  number  of  casualties,  therefore,  are  ex- 

Sected  by  the  militaiy.  The  technology  that  has  been  developed  to  clear  mines  re- 
ects  these  realities.  Explosive  hoses,  flails,  tank  ploughs  and  such  other  devices  do 
not  achieve  adequate  humanitarian  clearance. 

Humanitarian  demining  requires  that  at  least  99  per  cent,  and  preferably  99.9  per 
cent,  of  the  mines  be  cleared. [1]  But  this  does  not  mean  that  civilians  who  subse- 
quently inhabit,  farm  or  simply  traverse  land  that  has  been  demined  are  completely 
safe  from  the  risk  of  death  or  serious  injury.  In  a  field  of  1,000  mines,  between  10 
and  15  will  remain. 

Proper  clearance  requires,  first,  that  the  mines  be  detected;  and,  second,  that  they 
be  neutralized  or  destroyed.  This  means  time,  expense  and,  inevitably,  enormous 
danger. 

The  safest  and  most  effective  way  to  locate  mines  requires  a  deminer  to  lie  on 
his  stomach  and  prod  the  ground  in  front  with  a  metal  rod  or  a  bayonet  inserted 
at  a  30-degree  angle.  Metal  detectors  are  often  used  but  are  not  totally  reliable. 
They  may  get  a  reading  on  old  tin  cans  or  spent  shells  but  fail  to  detect  the  latest 
non-metallic  mines.  It  is  claimed  that  metal  detectors  have  just  reached  the  point 
where  they  can  reliably  detect  mines  developed  20  years  ago. 

When  a  mine  is  detected,  it  is  either  destroyed  on  the  spot  or  defused  or  detonated 
elsewhere.  This  process  is  slow  and  frustrating.  One  person  can  clear  only  20  to  50 
square  metres  per  day  by  hand.  Deminers  estimate  that  for  every  hour  spent  laying 
a  mine,  100  will  be  spent  in  lifting  and  disarming  it. [2]  The  ratio  is  even  greater 
in  the  case  of  scatterable  devices.  United  Nations  demining  expert  Patrick  Blagden 
estimates  that  humanitarian  demining  using  local  deminers  currently  costs  between 
US$300  and  US$1,000  per  mine,  depending  on  the  situation. 

Clearly,  only  the  very  richest  countries  can  afford  such  expenditures.  Rural  com- 
munities must  either  perform  their  own  demining  or  run  the  risk  of  death  or  serious 
injury.  A  doctor  in  Cambodia  observed  bitterlv  that  the  countrv  is  being  demined 
"an  arm  and  a  leg  at  a  time."  Driving  livestock  over  a  minefield  is  one  method,  al- 
though loss  of  livestock  may  be  a  major  sacrifice.  This  method  nevertheless  is  not 
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sufficiently  reliable.  Unless  the  international  community  is  prepared  to  invest  sub- 
stantially in  research  and  development  of  technologies  to  ease  detection  and  neutral- 
ization of  mines,  the  future  for  many  poor,  heavily  mined  countries  looks  bleak. 

NOTES 

[1]  Patrick  Blagden,  United  Nations  demining  expert. 

[2]  Human  Rights  Watch  and  Physicians  for  Human  Rights,  Land-mines:  A  Dead- 
ly Legacy,  1993. 

Chapter  9 

response  of  the  international  community 

The  fact  that  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  passed  four  resolutions  on 
land-mines  in  1993,  reflecting  international  concern  brought  to  the  issue  by  non-gov- 
ernmental and  other  international  organizations,  member  States  and  various  United 
Nations  agencies. [1]  The  first  resolution,  entitled  Assistance  in  Mine  Clearance, 
calls  for  a  strengthening  of  the  contribution  of  the  United  Nations  to  demining  ef- 
forts. Following  this  resolution,  the  Secretary-General  asked  the  United  Nations  De- 
fiartment  of  Humanitarian  Affairs  (DHA)  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  problems  of 
and-mines.  DHA  has  been  nominated  as  the  focal  agency  for  the  issue  within  the 
United  Nations  system. 

The  second  resolution,  entitled  General  and  Complete  Disarmament:  Moratorium 
on  the  Export  of  Anti-personnel  Land  Mines,  calls  upon  States  to  agree  to  a  morato- 
rium on  tne  export  of  anti-personnel  land  mines,  which  pose  grave  dangers  to  civil- 
ian populations.  Although  this  appears  to  be  a  comprehensive  prohibition,  some 
States  are  assuming  that  the  definition  "land  mines  that  pose  grave  dangers  to  civil- 
ians" does  not  include  anti-personnel  mines  fitted  with  a  self-destruct  or  self-neu- 
tralization mechanism. 

The  third  resolution,  entitled  Protection  of  Children  Affected  by  Armed  Conflicts, 
calls  for  the  appointment  of  an  expert  by  the  Secretary-General  to  recommend  meas- 
ures to  ensure  the  efiective  protection  of  children  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  all 
weapons  of  war,  especially  anti-personnel  mines,  and  to  promote  their  physical  and 
psychological  recovery  and  social  reintegration.  There  will  be  a  study  to  examine  the 
precise  impact  of  anti-personnel  mines  on  children. 

The  fourth  resolution,  entitled  Convention  on  Prohibitions  or  Restrictions  on  the 
Use  of  Certain  Conventional  Weapons,  refers  to  the  proposed  1995  Review  Con- 
ference of  the  1980  Inhumane  Weapons  Convention,  which  came  into  force  in  1983. 
The  resolution  calls  for  a  maximum  number  of  States  to  participate  in  the  review 
process.  The  Secretary-General  is  convening  a  group  of  government  experts,  with 
provision  for  ICRC  and  possible  NGO  participation.  The  group  will  meet  three  times 
in  1994  to  consider  proposed  changes  to  the  Convention  for  submission  to  the  Re- 
view Conference.  UNlCEF  hopes  to  participate  as  an  observer. 

The  most  vigorous  campaigners  against  anti-personnel  land-mines  have  undoubt- 
edly been  NGO's.  Six  prominent  NGOs — Handicap  International  (France),  Human 
Rights  Watch  (United  States),  Medico  International  (Germany),  Mines  Advisory 
Group  (United  Kingdom),  Physicians  for  Human  Rights  (United  States)  and  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  Foundation  (United  States)— came  together  in  1991 
to  form  a  steering  committee.  The  committee  has  drawn  up  the  overall  strategy  and 
direction  of  the  campaign,  which  now  involves  more  than  80  NGO's  world-wide. 

The  NGO's  forming  the  steering  committee  have  issued  a  joint  call  for  an  inter- 
national ban  on  the  use,  production,  stockpiling  and  sale,  transfer  or  export  of  anti- 
personnel mines.  They  have  also  called  for  the  establishment  of  an  international 
fund,  administered  by  the  United  Nations,  to  promote  and  finance  land-mine  aware- 
ness, clearance  and  eradication  programmes  worldwide.  The  have  asked  that  coun- 
tries responsible  for  the  production  and  dissemination  of  anti-personnel  mines  con- 
tribute to  this  fund. 

Prompted  by  the  NGO  campaign,  several  States  acted  on  the  issue  at  the  national 
political  level  before  the  forty-eighth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1993.  Bel- 
gium enacted  a  moratorium  on  tne  export  of  anti-personnel  land-mines,  and  France 
stated  that  it  had  observed  a  de  facto  moratorium  since  1986.  The  Netherlands  en- 
acted controls  on  the  export  of  anti-personnel  land-mines,  restricting  trade  to  those 
countries  that  are  parties  to  the  1980  Convention.  In  November  1993,  the  United 
States  extended  an  existing  one-year  land-mine  moratorium  for  three  more  years. 

The  ICRC  has  been  very  active  in  bringing  the  issue  of  anti-personnel  land-mines 
to  the  attention  of  governments  and  the  general  public.  It  convened  a  symposium 
on  anti-personnel  mines  in  Montreux  in  April  1993.  The  symposium  report  is  an  im- 
portant collection  of  papers  dealing  with  some  aspects  of  the  issue. 
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Then  in  January  1994,  the  ICRC  convened  a  meeting  of  military  experts  to  dis- 
cuss the  military  use  of  the  anti-personnel  land-mine.  The  experts  outlined  the  rea- 
sons why  they  were  unwilling  to  forgo  its  use  and  discussed  possible  alternatives. 
These  experts'  proposals  will  be  set  against  the  conclusions  of  a  report  on  the  socio- 
economic impact  of  anti-personnel  land-mines  being  prepared  by  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans of  America  Foundation,  which  will  attempt  to  quantify  the  costs  to  certain  soci- 
eties of  their  use. 

Following  the  ICRC  meeting,  UNICEF  brought  together  in  Geneva  representa- 
tives of  some  of  its  National  Committees,  UNICEF  Representatives  in  countries  con- 
fronted by  land-mines,  interested  United  Nations  agencies  and  leading  NGO's  to 
consider  the  problem  of  anti-personnel  mines.  The  desire  was  strongly  expressed  for 
much  more  effective  regulation  of  land-mines  internationally  and  for  the  allocation 
of  more  resources  to  programmes  dealing  with  the  problem. 

All  concerned  parties  recognize  the  urgent  need  to  resolve  the  problem  at  a  politi- 
cal and  programme  level.  Land-mines  have  been  described  as  "the  most  toxic  pollu- 
tion facing  mankind."[2]  The  proliferation  of  these  weapons  must  be  stopped  and  ex- 
isting mines  must  be  eradicated.  Taking  up  this  challenge  will  require  skill,  imagi- 
nation and,  above  all,  courage. 

NOTES 

[1]  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Resolutions,  A/RES/48/7,  A/RES/48/75K,  A/ 
RES/48/157,  and  A/RES/48/79. 

[2]  United  States  Department  of  State,  Hidden  Killers:  The  Global  Problem  with 
Uncleared  Land-mines,  1993. 

Statement  of  P.M.  Blagden 

WHAT  IS  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  MINE  PROBLEM? 

Mines  are  used  because  they  are  cheap,  effective,  lethal  and  long-lasting;  the 
newer  models,  such  as  this  Chinese  T72A  will  probably  stay  active  for  over  50  years; 
during  its  active  life  I  reckon  that  it  is  more  than  10  times  more  likely  to  go  off 
under  a  civilian  than  a  soldier.  In  wars,  mines  are  laid  anywhere,  with  terrible  ef- 
fects; it  is  mainly  the  poor  who  are  the  victims;  they  have  to  live;  they  have  to  for- 
age for  food  or  fuel,  they  have  got  to  raise  crops,  and  tend  their  animals  even  when 
they  know  they  are  in  mined  areas.  For  returning  refugees,  the  problem  is  even 
worse;  they  do  not  even  know  where  the  mines  are. 

WHAT  IS  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  MINE  PROBLEM? 

The  U.S.  State  Department  study,  HIDDEN  KILLERS,  reckons  that  there  are 
some  85  million  mines  waiting  for  victims  around  the  world,  and  we  reckon  that 
there  may  be  a  further  10-20  million  in  stockpiles.  The  sad  fact  is  that  landmines 
are  growing  in  popularity  with  terrorists  and  warlords,  and  mines  are  still  being 
laid  every  day. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  EFFECTS  IN  HUMAN  TERMS? 

The  American  Red  Cross  reckons  that  about  1,250  people  per  month  world-wide 
are  involved  in  mine  accidents;  I  reckon  that  number  may  be  a  bit  low;  in  countries 
like  Cambodia  deaths  are  not  recorded  unless  the  victims  die  in  hospital.  I  would 
put  the  number  at  nearer  1,500  a  month,  or  18,000  a  year;  that  means  one  death 
or  maiming  every  fifteen  minutes  of  the  daylight  hours  of  every  working  day  every 
month  every  year.  Some  will  not  even  make  it  out  of  the  minefield;  over  half  may 
be  women  and  children;  those  who  survive  will  be  physically,  mentally,  socially  and 
economically  crippled  for  life. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  ECONOMIC  EFFECTS? 

At  present,  we  reckon  that  it  costs  between  $300  to  $1,000  to  clear  each  mine. 
Take  Cambodia,  where  there  may  be  4-5  million  mines;  with  a  population  of  8  mil- 
lion, and  a  Gross  Domestic  Product  of  about  $120  per  person  per  year,  they  will 
have  to  spend  many  years  GDP  on  mine  clearance  alone,  which  for  a  country  dev- 
astated by  war  is  a  crippling  financial  burden.  Even  this  is  not  the  whole  picture; 
you  have  to  add  the  lack  of  revenue  from  agricultural  land  or  industry,  the  social 
costs  of  the  maimed  and  hospitalized,  and  the  loss  of  wage-earners.  You  have  an 
equivalent  situation  in  Mozambique  and  Angola.  Taken  world-wide,  I  consider  that 
the  economic  impact  of  85-100  million  mines  on  these  ravaged  third-world  countries 
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is  a  tragedy,  and  I  do  not  think  we  have  assessed  the  downstream  effect  on  the  rest 
of  the  world  yet. 

WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE? 

A  number  of  organizations  such  as  the  UN,  the  European  Community  and  the  US 
Government  are  funding  mine  clearance  at  present;  the  UN  probably  has  the  most 
mineclearers  in  the  field  (3,400  in  four  countries),  but  we  can't  boast  much  success — 
last  year,  we  lifted  some  65-80,000  mines,  or  less  than  one  thousandth  of  the  world 
total.  If  our  reports  from  Yugoslavia  and  Cambodia  are  true,  about  IVi  million 
mines  were  laid  in  the  same  period.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  losing  the  battle 
at  least  thirty-fold.  The  UN  hopes  to  almost  double  the  numbers  of  mineclearers  in 
the  field  in  the  next  couple  of  years,  but  even  this  will  not  scratch  the  surface  of 
the  problem. 

AT  WHAT  COST? 

Mine  clearing  is  expensive;  the  UN  mine  clearance  program  next  year  will  cost 
about  28  million  dollars.  There  are  human  costs  too,  paid  not  only  by  the  innocent 
victims  but  by  the  mine  clearers  themselves;  in  Afghanistan,  we  killed  or  injured 
67  operators  last  year,  which  meant  one  accident  per  648  mines  recovered.  In  Cam- 
bodia, where  the  soil  is  easier,  the  ratio  is  one  accident  to  every  2,300  mines.  At 
this  rate,  a  lot  of  mineclearers  are  going  to  die  unless  we  can  find  a  better  way  of 
clearing  mines. 

WHAT  NEEDS  TO  BE  DONE? 

In  the  short  term,  all  we  can  do  is  to  train  as  many  mine  clearers  as  we  can,  and 
enlarge  our  current  program,  and  the  amount  of  money  put  into  it.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  to  drive  the  costs  of  mine  clearance  down,  and  the  rate  of  mine  clear- 
ance up,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  extra  risk  to  the  mine  clearer.  This  will  not  hap- 
pen until  mine  detection  and  clearance  are  done  mechanically,  with  the  clearers  feet 
and  hands  are  well  away  from  mines. 

To  stop  losing  the  clearance  war,  we  have  got  to  increase  our  mine  clearance  capa- 
bility by  a  factor  of  50,  by  the  end  of  this  century.  That  will  merely  bring  the  in- 
crease in  mines  to  a  halt.  We  need  to  double  that  capability  bv  2005,  and  possible 
even  double  it  again  5  years  later.  This  will  not  happen  quickly.  No  reliable  and 
effective  methods  of  mechanical  detection  and  clearance  have  yet  been  evolved,  be- 
cause no  one  has  put  money  into  mine  clearance  research.  This  is  partly  because 
few  nations  with  major  development  expertise  have  ever  suffered  a  large-scale  mine 
problem.  Until  enough  money  is  put  into  Research  and  Development,  the  costs  of 
mine  clearance  in  human  and  financial  terms  will  remain  high. 

We  must  stop  anti-personnel  mines  being  used.  We  must  continue  to  ask  why  the 
so-called  developed  armies  need  them;  we  have  got  to  make  sure  that  they  know 
why,  and  they  know  what  effects  mines  may  have,  and  are  not  just  slavishly  follow- 
ing what  could  be  an  outdated  doctrine.  We  have  also  got  to  stop  mines  still  being 
laid,  and  I  applaud  the  good  work  being  done  by  Senator  Leahy  and  this  Congress, 
and  groups  such  as  WAF  and  ICRC,  to  try  to  get  this  to  happen.  Unless  we  do 
something  definite,  the  18,000  people  per  year  currently  killed  or  injured  will  con- 
tinue to  rise,  not  in  a  series  of  spectacular  Hiroshimas,  but  one  by  one,  steadily  and 
bloodily. 

HOW  CAN  THE  UNITED  STATES  HELP? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  yours  is  the  richest  and  most  technologically  advanced  na- 
tion in  the  world,  with  the  greatest  political  influence.  I  appeal  to  you  to  use  all 
these  to  attack  the  mine  problem;  firstly  by  continuing  to  fund  demining  programs, 
secondly,  by  taking  up  the  research  and  development  challenge,  to  give  us  that  50- 
fold  increase  in  capability  we  need  so  badly,  and  thirdly  to  keep  going  on  the  advo- 
cacy front. 

This  is  not  a  burden  that  the  US  can  or  should  shoulder  alone,  but  we  need  your 
skills  to  lead  the  nations  of  the  world  in  evolving  new  mine  clearance  technology, 
and  to  generate  the  political,  moral  and  technical  challenge  to  the  frightening  prob- 
lem of  landmines. 
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STATEMENTS  OF: 

KENNETH  RUTHERFORD,  RELIEF  WORKER,  INTERNATIONAL  RES- 
CUE COMMITTEE 

FREDERICK  DOWNS,  DIRECTOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AF- 
FAIRS, DIVISION  OF  PROSTHETIC  AND  SENSORY  AIDS 

ROBERT  MULLER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  VIETNAM  VETERANS  OF 
AMERICA  FOUNDATION 

KENNETH  ANDERSON,  DIRECTOR,  HUMAN  RIGHTS  WATCH  ARMS 
PROJECT 

Senator  Leahy.  In  this  next  panel,  we  have  two  individuals,  both 
American  citizens,  who  have  been  seriously  injured  by  landmines. 
We  talk  so  much  about  how  we,  as  U.S.  citizens,  are  not  faced  with 
this,  and  we  are  not,  within  our  own  borders.  But,  as  Americans, 
we  travel  worldwide  for  so  many  different  reasons. 

Our  first  witness,  Ken  Rutherford,  comes  from  Boulder,  CO. 

Ken,  I  appreciate  you  and  your  fiancee  coming  here  to  be  with 
us  today. 

Last  year.  Ken  was  in  Somalia,  working  for  the  International 
Rescue  Committee.  He  was  not  a  combatant.  He  was  helping  peo- 
ple in  that  country  rebuild  their  own  lives,  until  he  lost  his  leg 
from  a  landmine.  After  Ken,  we  are  going  to  hear  from  Fred 
Downs. 

Fred  was  in  the  Army  in  Vietnam  when  he  stepped  on  an  Amer- 
ican antipersonnel  landmine — an  American  antipersonnel  land- 
mine— and  lost  his  arm.  He  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star,  four  Pur- 
ple Hearts,  the  Bronze  Star  for  Valor,  and  the  Vietnamese  Gold 
Cross  of  Gallantry.  He  is  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  Division  of  Prosthetic  and  Sensory  Aids  Services.  He 
has  also  been  a  source  of  advice  and  support  for  my  War  Victims 
Fund. 

What  I  want  to  do  is  hear  from  these  two  witnesses.  After  they 
finish,  we  will  introduce  the  other  two  members  of  the  pane!.  Mr. 
Muller  and  Mr.  Anderson.  And  I  would  note  that  Mr.  Rutherford 
may  have  to  leave  because  of  a  commitment  at  the  White  House. 

So,  Ken,  we  begin  with  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  KEN  RUTHERFORD 

Mr.  Rutherford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  support  of  Operation  Re- 
store Hope.  It  did  just  that  and  more.  It  not  only  restored  the  hope 
of  the  Somali  people,  but  it  saved  tens  of  thousands  of  lives.  For 
that,  many  will  be  eternally  grateful.  No  other  country  in  the 
world's  history  has  ever  attempted  such  a  humanitarian  operation. 

Second,  I  gladly  accept  your  invitation  to  testify  before  you.  I 
hope  that  I  can  adequately  do  justice  to  the  pain  and  suffering  of 
not  only  myself  but  tens  of  thousands  around  the  world  who  are 
victims  of  landmines. 

Today,  I  will  be  expressing  to  you  a  real-life  landmine  nightmare. 
I  feel  privileged  to  have  this  opportunity  because  I  am  an  American 
and  I  am  alive.  Unfortunately,  four  other  Americans  who  hit  land- 
mines in  Somalia  are  no  longer  with  us. 

You  know  the  statistics  and  you  know  the  facts.  Please  help  us 
make  this  world  a  better  place  for  all  of  us. 

I  hope  that  the  following  story  will  prevent  similar  stories. 
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Last  December  16,  my  life  was  changed  forever.  I  was  working 
as  a  credit  union  training  officer  for  the  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee in  the  ghetto  region  of  Somalia.  We  were  giving  out  the  only 
credit  loans  in  the  country.  To  date,  the  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee is  the  only  organization  that  is  doing  such  a  thing. 

I  was  doing  this  primarily  with  USAID  funds  to  fund  income- 
generating  projects  and  labor-intensive  projects  to  help  returning 
refugees  get  their  life  back  together  again. 

On  December  16,  I  was  going  out  to  visit  some  loan  applicants 
about  5  miles  outside  the  city  of  Lugh.  About  10  minutes  into  our 
excuri^ion,  the  Land  Rover  filled  up  with  dust  and  lurched  forward. 
I  looked  at  my  Somali  colleague.  His  face  was  covered  with  dust, 
and  then  down  to  my  legs.  My  right  foot  was  gone.  At  first,  I  won- 
dered if  the  bone  that  I  saw  was  mine  or  Duale,  my  IRC  colleague. 
It  was  mine. 

My  instinct  was  to  get  out  of  the  Land  Rover,  but  my  lower  legs 
were  not  working.  I  grabbed  the  steering  wheel  to  pull  myself  out 
of  the  car,  hitting  the  ground  with  my  back.  The  radio  fell  out  with 
me. 

Fortunately,  before  getting  into  the  Land  Rover  at  the  credit 
union,  I  had  attached  my  radio  to  my  belt  clip  and  not  kept  it  in 
my  day  pack  by  my  feet.  If  I  had  done  that,  I  would  not  be  here 
before  you  today.  It  would  have  exploded  along  with  my  feet. 

I  radioed  for  help  and  I  crawled  a  few  feet  back  to  the  car,  into 
the  driver's  seat,  and  put  my  legs  with  my  arms  helping,  on  the 
driver's  seat.  My  Somali  friend,  Abdulahi,  tied  tourniquets  to  my 
ankles.  I  waited  for  15  to  20  minutes  for  help.  Several  times  I  tried 
to  put  my  right  foot  back  on.  It  was  hanging  by  stretched  skin  to- 
ward my  knee.  I  would  attempt  to  do  a  partial  situp  so  I  could 
reach  up  and  touch  my  foot,  and  the  foot  kept  on  falling  off 

My  left  foot  was  still  attached  to  my  body.  I  lost  the  fourth  toe 
and  I  e  top  part  of  my  foot.  I  could  see  the  bones  going  to  my  toes. 
My  Somali  staff  stayed  with  me  the  whole  time. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  never  thought  about  dying.  But  actually  I  was 
thinking  about  what  a  blessed  life  I  have  led.  I  have  had  great  par- 
ents and  the  best  of  friends.  The  realization  of  a  dream  that  I  did 
things  that  I  wanted  to  do.  I  am  a  product  of  some  of  the  best 
schools  and  a  great  home.  Many  in  this  world  are  not  that  fortu- 
.late. 

1  felt  privileged  to  have  the  opportunity  to  give  back  what  I  have 
received.  What  could  be  better  than  helping  and  assisting  people 
start  their  lives  again  after  a  civil  war?  I  enjoyed  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  physically  visit  each  project  site  and  help  them.  I  could 
not  believe  that  the  International  Rescue  Committee  was  paying 
me  for  the  job  I  was  doing. 

However,  soon  I  started  to  spit  up  some  blood,  and  I  thought,  due 
to  possible  internal  injuries,  I  could  be  dying,  that  every  breath 
could  be  my  last.  I  only  had  one  regret — that  I  would  not  be  able 
to  marry  my  fiancee  of  2  months,  that  we  would  not  have  children, 
who  I  believe  and  hope  will  make  a  positive  contribution  to  this 
world. 

I  resolved  to  try  to  pace  my  breathing  and  energy  and  mind  until 
I  reached  medical  care.  At  the  present  time,  I  was  near  the  border 
of  Somalia  and  Ethiopia. 
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Help  arrived  15  or  20  minutes  later.  The  first  rescuer  down  the 
ridge  was  my  IRC  colleague,  Ken  Turk.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  put 
my  right  foot  back  on.  I  meant  it  in  a  humorous  way,  because  it 
hurt  too  much  to  cry. 

He  and  other  Somalis  picked  me  up  and  put  me  in  the  back  of 
the  pickup  truck,  with  my  head  on  the  lap  of  an  Islamic  fundamen- 
talist soldier.  In  this  area,  UNISOM  is  not  present.  It  is  controlled 
by  the  Islamic  fundamentalists. 

He  held  my  head  and  his  machine  gun  at  the  same  time.  My  left 
hand  was  held  by  another  soldier  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  pickup 
truck.  I  remember  thinking  I  could  not  believe  that  these  Somali 
fundamentalists  were  trying  to  save  the  life  of  an  America  and  only 
several  hundred  miles  away,  in  Mogadishu,  they  were  trying  to  kill 
Americans.  Either  way,  we  were  going  over  the  same  road  that  I 
hit  the  landmine  on  to  get  me  to  the  hospital. 

In  the  local  clinic,  there  was  an  American  nurse,  Tamera  Mor- 
gan, who  had  extensive  trauma  experience.  She  helped  save  my  life 
as  well.  She  eventually  gave  me  blood  from  her  body  to  mine  to 
keep  me  alive. 

About  30  minutes  later,  I  was  taken  back  out  to  the  pickup  truck 
to  the  runway  to  wait  for  a  relief  plane.  I  told  myself  not  to  make 
a  face  of  agony,  pain,  fear,  or  suffering,  but  to  present  an  appear- 
ance that  ever5rthing  was  OK,  and  no  problems.  I  did  not  want 
them  to  think  that  I  was  leaving  by  choice,  but  due  to  my  medical 
condition. 

Before  the  accident,  I  wanted  to  prove  that  Americans  and  Soma- 
lis could  work  productively  and  cooperatively  together,  to  provide 
many  with  a  new  start  in  life,  and  that  the  events  of  Mogadishu 
were  between  Americans  and  Somalis  and  had  no  influence  or 
bearing  on  our  work. 

I  believed  that  it  was  important  for  me  and  other  international 
relief  workers,  especially  my  American  IRC  colleagues,  to  show 
that  we  were  there  to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  long  term. 

During  the  flight  to  Nairobi,  I  almost  died.  A  French  doctor  also 
gave  me  blood  from  his  body  to  mine  to  keep  me  alive.  In  a  Nairobi 
hospital,  I  started  begging  to  save  my  right  leg,  knowing  very  well 
that  it  was  gone,  but  I  was  really  trying  to  protect  my  life.  I  figured 
that  if  I  let  my  right  leg  go  easily,  that  I  would  wake  up  without 
any  legs. 

I  was  twisting  and  struggling  from  the  pain.  They  strapped  me 
down  in  a  cross  with  my  arms  out,  and  they  cut  away  my  tee  shirt. 
That  was  my  last  memory.  When  I  woke  up,  the  doctor's  hands 
were  holding  down  my  shoulders,  explaining  that  they  had  to  cut 
off  my  right  leg.  I  asked  him  if  I  still  had  my  left.  When  he  said 
yes,  I  started  thanking  him  many  times. 

Before  my  departure,  the  nurse  wheeled  my  Somali  colleague, 
Duale,  in.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him  since  the  accident. 
We  held  hands,  and  then  I  left.  I  arrived  in  Geneva  that  night,  De- 
cember 17.  I  had  three  operations  in  the  following  5  days. 

On  December  22,  I  was  flown  to  Denver,  CO,  and  I  had  three 
more  operations.  Thus  far,  I  had  been  in  four  hospitals  in  four 
countries  in  1  week.  Within  12  days,  I  had  seven  operations  and 
an  amputation  in  three  different  countries. 
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I  was  transferred  to  my  fifth  hospital  in  mid-February.  I  re- 
mained as  an  inpatient  for  3  weeks,  and  I  have  continued  as  an 
outpatient  in  physical  therapy  ever  since. 

The  doctors  state  that  there  is  no  question  that  I  require  further 
operations.  I  broke,  smashed,  or  lost  25  to  26  bones  in  my  foot. 
They  would  like  to  fill  the  gaps  in  and  reset  the  bones.  Addition- 
ally, the  plastic  surgeon  would  like  to  reshape  my  foot,  since  it  is 
deformed.  They  say  that  I  will  have  pain  the  rest  of  my  life.  To 
which  level,  they  do  not  know  yet. 

The  good  news  is  that  I  am  able  to  keep  a  leg  and  that  I  will 
have  it  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  The  point  of  me  being  here  in  front 
of  you  today  is  about  the  other  landmine  victims.  I  am  the  lucky 
one.  I  am  lucky  to  be  an  America,  to  have  the  best  medical  care, 
therapy,  and  prosthetics  available. 

Thus  far,  my  medical  care  costs  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$250,000.  What  about  the  Somalis  who  are  hurt  by  landmines? 
Who  is  going  to  help  them?  Who  is  going  to  pay  for  their  costs? 

There  are  thousands  of  them  around  the  world,  in  places  where 
having  one's  legs  and  arms  are  a  key  to  economic  survival.  They 
are  the  farmers,  the  herders,  the  traders,  and  the  merchants  who 
need  their  limbs  to  work.  These  people  do  not  have  access  to  any 
medical  facilities,  let  alone  the  quality  of  medical  care  that  we  have 
here. 

I  was  able  to  contact  help  by  my  hand-held  radio.  The  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee  had  the  organizational  capabilities  to 
get  me  evacuated  and  to  receive  excellent  medical  treatment.  Their 
support  has  been  instrumental  in  my  recovery.  Most  do  not  have 
that  blessing. 

As  you  have  learned  today,  the  medical  consequences  of  my  inju- 
res require  prompt  and  repeated  surgical  care,  not  so  readily  avail- 
able for  civilians  in  the  developing  world.  I  make  my  living  by  my 
head,  but  not  by  my  feet.  My  goals  have  always  required  the  use 
of  my  mental  capabilities.  I  do  not  need  my  feet  to  make  a  living. 
What  about  the  other  landmine  victims  who  do? 

With  death  or  injuries  of  the  bread  winners,  their  families  are 
usually  left  destitute.  Unfortunately,  as  you  have  heard  today, 
landmines  are  not  designed  to  target  discriminately.  In  most  cases, 
the  victims  are  civilians. 

From  the  moment  my  vehicle  hit  the  landmine,  I  found  myself 
in  a  position  that  is  not  familiar  to  me  in  my  role  as  a  relief  work- 
er. I  had  become  a  victim.  Like  so  many  others  have  been  victim- 
ized. I  found  myself  questioning.  But  I  have  never  been  bitter  or 
depressed  about  my  condition. 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  grateful  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  as- 
sist so  many  people  to  help  start  their  lives  again  after  a  civil  war. 
I  chose  to  do  what  I  loved — to  assist  refugees  in  getting  on  their 
feet  again. 

When  processing  and  disbursing  the  loans  to  the  Somalis  to  as- 
sist them  with  their  lives,  I  made  it  a  point  to  say  that  my  money 
came  from  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  the  fu- 
ture, I  would  also  like  to  say  that  we  were  instrumental  in  setting 
the  standard  in  the  fight  against  landmines. 

Landmines  maim  and  kill  relief  workers  and  their  constituents 
all  too  frequently.  In  fact,  at  least  1,200  people  per  month.  The 
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U.S.  State  Department  estimates  that  there  are  100  million 
unexploded  landmines  in  over  60  countries.  Millions  more  are 
stockpiled. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  there  is  something  that  you 
can  do.  Many  have  spoken  on  the  horrors  of  landmines  to  civilian 
communities.  Now  it  is  for  you  to  continue  to  set  the  example. 

As  an  American,  I  feel  that  we  should  promote  and  support  a 
complete  international  ban  on  the  production,  export,  and  deploy- 
ment of  landmines.  It  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  for  us  as  a  Na- 
tion. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

I  have  learned  two  things  in  my  experience:  tomorrows  are  not 
guaranteed  and  let  us  be  grateful  for  what  we  have  and  not  ^vhat 
we  do  not  have.  But  I  will  make  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  let 
us  be  grateful  that  we  do  not  have  landmines  in  this  country. 

Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  KEN  RUTHERFORD,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  RESCUE  COMMITTEE,  INC. 

My  name  is  Ken  Rutherford,  I  am  employed  by  the  International 
Rescue  Committee  (IRC).  My  hometown  is  Boulder,  Co.  I  am  an 
amputee  as  a  result  of  a  land  mine  accident  in  Somalia. 

First,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  support  for  Operation 
Restore  Hope.  It  did  just  that  and  more,  it  not  only  restored  the 
hope  of  the  Somali  people,  but  also  saved  tens  of  thousands  of 
their  lives.  For  that  many  will  be  eternally  grateful.  No  other 
country  in  the  world's  history  has  ever  attempted  such  an 
humanitarian  operation. 

Second,  I  gladly  accept  your  invitation  to  testify  before  you.  I 
hope  that  I  can  accurately  reflect  the  pain  and  suffering  of  the 
tens  or  thousands  of  land  mine  victims,  both  dead  and  alive, 
around  the  world.  Today,  I  will  be  expressing  to  you  a  real  life 
land  mine  nightmare.  I  feel  privileged  to  have  this  opportunity 
because  I'm  an  American  and  alive.  Unfortunately,  all  other 
Americans  who  hit  land  mines  in  Somalia  are  no  longer  with  us. 

You  know  the  statistics.  You  know  the  facts.  How  long  dooe  the 
parade  of  victims  h.^ve  Lo  be.  Please  holp  make  the  v/orld  safer  for 
all  of  ua .   1  hope  tliot  my  loss  prevents  n  similar  story. 


Last  December  16th,  my  life  was  changed  forever.  We  had  received 
over  80  donkey  cart  applications  at  the  Lugh  credit  union.  VIb 
wanted  to  support  the  donkey  cart  operations  since  that  is  the  main 
water  supply.  By  funding  these  op-srations  we  hoped  to  reduce  the 
price  of  water  so  that  tlie  recently  returned  refugees  and  poor 
would  be  able  to  ntrorci  it.  The  day  before  we  had  posted  a  notice 
in  the  town  for  ail  donkey  cart  applicants  to  come  to  the  credit 
union  at  8  a.m.  the  next  morning,  the  purpose  being  that  we  wanted 
to  match  each  application  with  the  applicant  and  donkey  cart. 

Tlje  applicants  came  in  slowly.  The  staff  recommended  that  we  wait 
longer  since  we  would  be  causing  more  problems  for  ourselves  by  not 
allowing  enough  time  lor  the  other  donkey  cort  owners  to  appear. 
TO  make  good  use  of  tliis  down  time,  we  decided  to  conduct  site 
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visits  to  tJie  four  ap{>roved  lime  producers  whoye  manufacturing 
locatlonF.  w(?re  several  miles  outside  of  tov;ii.  The  applicants  got 
In  the  land  rover  back  seat,  while  the  union  manager  and  Abdulahi 
Farah  All  got  In  the  far  rear  seats.  I  r.at  in  the  front  seat 
between  my  IRC  driver  and  Duale,  an  IRC  colleague. 

•J 
About  10  minutes  into  our  excursion,  the  land  rover  lurched  forward 

a  little,  and  the  inside  filled  witli  dust.   I  slowly  looked  st 

Duale,  whose  face  was  covered  with  dust,  then  down  to  my  feet.   I 

Baw  a  white  bone  sticking  out  whore  my  right  foot  used  to  be.  hi 

first,  I  wondered  if  that  was  my  bone  or  Duale's.   It  was  mine. 

My  first  instinct  was  to  get  out  of  the  land  rover.  But,  my  lower 
lege  were  not  working.  I  grabbed  the  steering  wheel  to  pull  myBelf 
out  of  the  car  hitting  the  ground  with  my  back.  The  radio  landed 
several  feet  from  me. 

Fortunately,  before  getting  in  the  land  rover  at  the  credit  union, 
I  had  attached  my  radio  to  my  belt,  rather  than  the  usual  practice 
of  carrying  it  in  my  book -bag  at  the  base  of  my  feet. 

T  crawled  for  the  radio,  whereupon  Abdulahi  handed  it  to  me.  1 
said  -  "Kilo  Romeo  for  Kilo  Tango"  (Kilo  Romeo  was  my  call  sign, 
while  Kilo  Tango  is  the  call  sign  for  Ken  Turk,  IRC  Lugh  Team 
Leader)  "I've  run  over  a  land  mine.  I'm  bleeding.  I'm  "O" 
positive.  Send  for  an  airplane." 

I  crawled  tlie  few  feet  back  to  the  car-  and  used  my  arms  to  place  ai^ 
legs  on  the  seat.  Abdulahi  adjusted  my  legs  on  the  seat  then  tied 
tourniquets  around  both  my  ankles.  A  bone  was  sticking  out  where 
tny  right  foot  used  to  bo.  The  actual  foot  itself  was  hanging  by 
stretched  skin  towards  my  knee.  Twice  I  did  a  partial  situp  so 
that  I  could  reach  up  and  lii  I.  tlie  bottom  of  my  foot  with  the  back 
of  my  hand  hoping  t.hat  it  would  flip  up  and  over  onto  the 
protruding  l)one .   It  kept  on  falling  back  down. 
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My  left  foot  was  shill  atLached.  I  had  lost  tiie  fourth  toe  and  hop 
part  of  my  foot.  Lik«  an  X  ray,  I  coiilrl  -lee  Ihf  bones  going  to  tlie 
remaining  toes. 

Abdulahi,  unhurt,  stayed  v;i  tli  me  the  v/hols  l.j.me.  At  tlie  time  I 
vasn't  feeling  any  pain,  just  uncomf ort.ablR.  I  knew  that  I  was  in 
a  serious  accident  and  that  my  right  foot  was  gone  forever. 

Up  to  this  point  I  never  thought  about  dying,  but  I  was  tliinklng 
what  a  blessed  life  that  I've  )iad.  Great  parents.  The  best  of 
friends.  The  realization  of  a  dream  that  I  did  the  things  that  I 
•janted  to  do.  And  that  even  what  I  was  doing  in  Somalia  was  a 
dream.  How  ni.Tuy  people  have  the  opportunity  to  do  what  tiiey've 
wanted  to  do  since  being  a  kid?  What  could  be  a  better  feeling 
than  helping  and  assisting  people  start  their  lives  again  after  a 
civil  war?  I  enjoyed  having  the  opportunity  to  physically  visit 
each  applicant's  project  site,  and  help  them.  Some  days  I  couldn't 
bol  ieve  that  T  was  getting  paid  for  wliat  1  was  doing. 

Soon  I  spit  up  blood,  and  tiien  1  thought:,  due  to  possible  Internal 
injuries,  1  could  be  dying,  and  that  every  breath  I  took  could  be 
my  last.  The  only  sad  thought  I  liad  was  that  T  wouldn't  be  able  to 
marry  Kim,  my  fiance  of  two  montli.s .  That  wo  wouldn't  have 
cliildren,  whom,  1  bt-lii^ve  and  liope,  would  mako  a  pocitive 
contribution  to  this  world.  I  then  resolved  in  myself  that  if  I 
could  pace  my  strength,  energy  and  mind  until  1  reached  medical 
care,  then  I  would  live.  I  started  breatliing  slowJy,  and  calming 
myself  down. 

1  looked  up  at  Abdulahi  and  my  other  IKC  Somali  .<;taff  and  said  that 
I  had  enjoyed  working  v/ith  tliem  and  that  we  did  our  best. 

Help  arrived  15-20  minutes  later.   The  first  "rescuer"  down  the 
ridge  v/as  Ken  Turk.   I  asked  him  if  he  could  put  my  right  foot  back 
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on.  I  meant  it  in  a  humorous  way  becHuse  I  already  realized  that 
it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  have  a  normal  foot  again,  and  tliat 
It  hurt  too  inucl\  to  cry. 

He  and  the  Somali  rescuorr.  picked  me  up  in  a  cradle  position  and, 
th'sn,  placed  me  in  the  back  of  a  pick  up  truck  with  my  head  on  the 
lap  of  an  iBLamic  Fundamentalist  soldier.  Me  held  my  head  and  his 
machine  gun  at  the  samg  time.  My  left  hand  was  held  by  another 
soldier  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  pick  up  truck  with  both  of  us 
squGor.ing  each  other's  hands.  K<?n  war,  trying  to  keep  my  right  foot 
on  tlie  leg  wliile  trying  to  maintain  his  balance  in  the  bouncing 
truck. 

I   remember   thinking   how  great   It  was   that   .<5omali   Islamic 
Fundamentalist.'!  were  try  Lug  to  save  my  life.   Only  several  hundred 
miles  away,  in  Mogadishu,  tfiey  were  trying  to  kiJ]  Americans.   Mere 
they  were  going  over  the  same  road  tliat  I  had  hit  a  land  mine  on  to 
get  me  to  the  hospital . 

Once  in  the  truck,  t;he  pjun  set  In  fast.  The  hospii.al  room  was 
full  of  Somali  medical  personnel  and  Tamera  Morgan,  an  American 
nurse  witli  extensive  trauma  experience.  My  forehead  was  being 
pressed  down,  and  Somal i  men  were  iiolding  down  my  arms  in  a  cross 
position  to  keep  me  from  moving  to  much.  I  kept  struggling  to  deal 
v/ith  the  pain  and  to  try  and  raise  myself  up  so  that  i  could  look 
at  my  mutilated  feet.  T  couldn't  believe  that  they  were  so 
destroyed. 

About  30  minutes  later  1  v;as  taken  back  out  to  where  the  pick  up 
truck  liad  remained  during  my  time  in  the  hospital.  Several  men 
transferred  me  from  the  table  to  the  truck.  Before  the  transfer  I 
could  feel  the  large  numbers  of  people  that  had  crowded  into  the 
hospital  courtyard  amJ  beyond.  I  told  myself  not  to  make  a  face  of 
agony,  pain,  fear,  or  suffti-rlng,  but  to  present  an  appearance  that 
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everything  was  OK  -  no  problemfi.  I  didn't  want  them  to  think  that 
I  was  just  anoLlier  American  or  International  relief  worker  leaving 
out  of  te/ir   or  warniny. 

Before  the  accident.  I  wani.c-c1  ro  prove  that  Ainericnna  and  Somalia 
could  work,  producl  IveJ  y  .iiid  cooperatively,  together  to  provide 
many  with  a  new  start  in  life,  ^Tnd  that  the  events  in  Mogadishu 
between  Americana  and  SuiU'iilir;  have  no  Influence  on  our  work.  I 
believed  that  it  was  imporla/il  for  me  and  other  international 
relief  workorr.,  primarily  Americans,  to  sliow  thar.  we  were  there  to 
work  shoulder  to  shouldei-  tor  long  Lerni  and  susr.alnable 
development . 

Lying  in  the  back  of  the-  pick  up,  I  remember  Soma]  is  touching  my 
legs  and  arms  saying  "sorry."  I  thought  to  myself  "Who  is  going  to 
help  these  people?  VHio  is  going  to  contiiuie  the  credit  union  work 
here?  Ts  this  the  end?  Jolm  irons,  my  lone  American  IRC 
counterpart,  can't  do  it  all  by  iiimself. 

During  the  flight  to  Nairobi,  T  almost  diyd.  To  keep  me  alive  both 
Tamera  and  a  French  doctor  gave  me  blood  from  their  own  bodies  to 
mine  by  direct  transfusions.  I  only  remember  moaning  and  mumbling 
"Oh  my  god"  no  much  from  tlie  pain  that  I  thought  the  pilot  must 
hate  me  since  T  was  probably  giving  him  headaclies  - 

I  started  liegging  to  save  my  right  log,  knowing  very  well  that  it 
was  gone  but  trying  to  protect  my  le£L  leg.  1  figured  that  If  I 
let  my  right  leg  go  easily,  then  it  would  be  much  easier  for  them 
to  cut  off  my  left.  I  was  twisting  and  struggling  from  the  pain. 
The  hospital  staff  then  strapped  both  my  arms  stretched  out  to  each 
side.  The  last  thing  I  remember  before  the  operation  was  a  nurse 
apologizing  as  lie  cut  away  my  maroon  T-shirt  -  the  one  that  I  wore 
at  the  Somali  going  away  party  in  Colorado  that  my  family  and 
friends  had  me  given  before  my  deparlnre  five  months  earlier. 
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I  wok©  up  with  t.h'j  doctor's  hands  holding  dovm  my  shoulder 
explaining  Lhat  they  had  to  cut  off  my  right  ley  to  snve  my  life. 
I  asked  Jiim  if  1  still  liad  my  left.  When  he  said  yes  1  started 
saying  tlie  first  of  my  many  thank  yons  to  him  and  the  nurses. 

Deiore  my  departure,  tho  nurse  v;heeled  Dulae  in.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  wc  had  seen  each  other,  at  leapt  consciously,  since  the 
accident.  I  stretched  my  left  arm  tov;ardr.  hJm  for  1  couldn't  roll 
over  to  give  him  my  right.  He  tooK  my  hand,  and  we  held  each 
others'  hands. 

What  1  remember  most  about  my  post-operation  wus  that  whenever  I 
woke  up,  there  wcco  IRC  personnel  by  my  bedside  offering 
encouragement  and  supfjort. 

I  was  flov;n  to  Geneva  on  an  SOS  evacuation  flight.  In  the  plane, 
I  was  laid  on  a  stretcher  with  sheets  covered  by  a  belt.  Every 
three  hours  I  was  allowt;d  a  morphine  shot.  That  last  hour  went  by 
so  slowly.   The  pain  was  Incredible. 

We  stopped  to  refuel  in  f^gypt,  and  I  was  looking  out  the  plane 
window  at  fiom«  Egyptian  soldiers.  I  was  thinking  "What  am  I  doing? 
I'm  on  a  plane  in  Egypt;  I've  lost  my  eight  leg;  my  left  leg  is  In 

jeopardy. . .and  yesterday  1  waa  working  and  fine.  Our  lives  can 
change  in  a  split  second  -  anybody's. 

The  arrival  in  Geneva  v;ns  at  night.  Out  of  my  small  windox*  I  saw 
Kim,  my  father,  and  Steve  Richards,  the  IHC  Executive  Vice 
President,  plus  airporl  setmiiiy  gnanls  and  ninbulauce  personnel. 
Once  the  door  opened,  K  i  i\i  rii«hed  onto  the  plane.  As  I  saw  lier 
coming  in  tlie  hatcli,  1  took  off  the  oxygen  mask,  then  we  hugged. 

I  was  immediately  taken  in  the  ambulance  ho  the  hospital.  My  first 
memories  of  the  hospital  were  getting  :<-rays  of  my  foot,  and  then 
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being  puL  under.  We  didn'l  know  if  I  v;ould  come  out  wiLh  one  foot 
or  not.  This  wn.q  Llie  fir^t  of  throo  opcraLions  in  five  nights  in 
Geneva  to  save  my  loft  foot. 

For  the  n«»xt  five  days,  i  v/a-3  in  tremenduus  pain  and  ngony.  My 
father,  Kim,  and  Sieve  Richards,  would  visit  several  times  each 
day.  Yet,  T  was  so  tired,  and  tryii\g  to  cover  up  the  pain  that  I 
v;as  feeling.  Moans  would  itrir.oiir;i;irjiif5ly  come  out  of  me.  I  couldn't 
conhrol  them. 

On  Deceml-jer  22,  1994,  I  was  flown  to  Denver,  Colorado,  then 
transferred  by  ambulance  to  the  Institute  for  Limb  Preeervation  at 
Presbyterian/St.  T.uke-j  Hospital .  After  reviewing  Xray.g  of  my 
foot,  and  th«^  actual  foot  itrwjlf,  the  doctors  were  not  optimistic. 
There  was  an  80  percent  chance  tliat  they  would  cut  off  my  foot,  or 
that  if  they  saved  it,  it  would  b©  so  nonfunctional  that  I  would 
request  that  they  cut  it  ott.  One  doctor  said  th«t.  It  was  the 
worst  foot  that  hn  liad  ever  ser^n  still  attached  to  n  luimati  body. 

Over  the  next  six  days  I  liad  three  more  operations.  The  List  one 
lasting  12  hours.  The  doctors  hud  unnd  my  stomach  muscle  to 
replace  the  lost  foot  tiscue.  They  sewed  the  blood  vessels 
together.  They  also  moved  the  pinky  toe  to  the  place  of  my  missing 
fourth  toe. 

Thus  far,  1  had  been  in  foui-  hospitals  in  four  countries  in  one 
week.  Within  12  days  in  tliLee  countries,  I  had  liad  pny  right  leg 
amputated  and  seven  oporatloni;  on  my  left  foot. 

1  was  transferred  to  my  fifth  hospital,  Doulder  Community  Hospital 
Mapletcn  Center  in  mid -February.  I  remained  there  for  three  weeks. 
Since  that  time  I've  continued  to  visit  Mapleton  Center  three  to 
four  times  a  week  as  a  physical  therapy  outpatient.  I  am  loarrring 
liov/  to  walk,  move  my  foot,  care  for  my  :;tump,  and  get  my  body  into 
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shape.  iJiitially,  it  took  Lwo  pliysiral  therapists  15  minutes  to 
stretch  my  legs  since  they  wwro  tight  Irom  beiiiq  in  a  bed  and  in  a 
wheelchair  for  so  long.  Now  we  work  on  strengtheni  nq  the  foot, 
massnging  to  reduce  r>v;elling,  and  working  the  too>s.  To  ddte  I  can 
only  move  two  of  the  remaining  four.  1  also  v/ork  with  a  therapist 
to  strenyLhen  my  spinu  and  torso  to  prepare  me  for  walking. 
Recently,  I've  begun  phy;jical  t.herapy  in    the  swimming  pool. 

The  doctors  state  tliat  tliej  e  is  no  questioji  that  I  will  require 
further  operations.  I  broke,  amaslied,  or  lovst  25  of  the  26  bones 
in  tlie  Loot.  They  would  like  to  try  to  fill  In  the  gaps  and  reset 
some  of  the  bones.  Additioridlly,  the  plastic  surgeon  would  like 
possibly  to  reshape  my  foot,  especially  v/here  the  stomach  flap  is 
located.  They  say  that  i  will  have  pain  the  rest  of  my  life.  To 
what  level  t)irjy  do  not  know  yet. 

Tlie  good  news  is  that  I  may  be  able  to  keep  my  foot.  That  I  will 
Jiave  it  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  will  no  longer  be  able  to  run  or 
jump,  but  1  will  be  able  to  walk,  play  golf,  and  hike  eventually. 

But  the  point  that  I  v/ould  like  to  make  today  is  v;hat  about  the 
other  land  mine  victims?  T  am  so  lucky.  1  am  lucky  to  be  an 
American.  To  have  the  best  medical  care,  tlierapy,  and  prosthetics 
available.  Thus  far,  medical  care  costs  are  in  the  neighborJiood  of 
$250,000.  Wliat  about  the  Somalia  who  are  Juirt  by  land  mines?  Who 
is  going  to  lielp  them?  Who  is  going  to  pay  for  their  care  and 
therapy?  There  are  thousands  around  the  world  In  places  where 
having  one's  ]egs  anri  ntnis  ate  key  to  economic  survival.  Tliey  are 
the  farmers,  herders,  traders,  merchants,  who  need  their  limbs  to 
work.  These  people  do  not  J\ave  accress  to  any  medical  facilities, 
let  alone  the  qviality  of  medical  care  that  we  have  !\ero. 

I  was  able  to  contact  help  by  my  hand  held  radio.  The  ] RC  had  the 
organiaational   capabilities   to   get   me   evacuated   to   receive 
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excellent  mcdjcal  tr«ic»tment. .  The^ir  support.  Iihk  hoen  vn'.trumental 
in  my  r<?covery.  Most  do  not.  have  such  bln.^sinqs.  As  you  have; 
learned,  the  medicn]  ronsequences  vL  my  injuries  requires  prompt 
and  repeated  uurgical  raro,  not  so  teadiJy  ftvnilable  for  civilians 
in  Llje  developing  world. 

The  IRC  has  implemontfid  idiid  minp  .iwarfineLis  proqrams  in  Tliailand, 
Malawi,  and  Pakistan.  Its  purpose  was  to  assist  refugoes  In 
protecting  themselvep  i  roin  land  iiiinrr  risks.  However,  it  is  clear, 
that  th«  resources  devyi  p<i  to  promotf>  land  mine  awareness  and 
deminJny  programs  are  not  sulf irlont  to  keep  pace  v/ith  the  present 
deployment  rate. 

I  make  my  living  by  using  my  head  and  not  by  my  feet.  My  goals  have 
always  required  the  use  of  my  head.  T  don't  need  my  feet  to  make 
a  living.  what  about  tlie  otiier  land  mine  victimn  v/ho  do?  With 
deaths  or  injuries  of  bread  winners,  their  families  are  usually 
left  destitute.  Unf  oi  t  unaf.ely,  as  you  have  heard  today,  land  mines 
are  not  designed  to  target  dlscriminately.  In  most  cases,  tlie 
victims  are  civilians. 

Article  3(2)  of  the  Land  Mines  Protocol  prohibits  tlie  direct  use  of 
mines  against  civilians.  The  1977  Additional  Protocol  I,  article 
50  states  a  "civilian  Is  anyone  v7ho  Is  not  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  or  an  organized  armed  group  of  a  party  to  the-  conflict."  I 
have  nt'ver  been  a  member  of  t.he  military  or  an  armed  group.  Yet, 
unfortunately,  due  to  the  indiscriminate  nature  of  land  mines,  this 
article  of  the  Land  Mines  Protocol  is  violated  on  a  regular  basis. 
Thus,  1  received  no  protection  or  consideration. 

The  Protocol  goes  on  to  prohibit  in  Article  3(3)  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  land  minoe.  Ttiis  is  alr.o  violated  regularly.  For  example, 
I  .arrived  in  the  Lngh  area  18  mtjnths  after  the  liostilitles  in  the 
area  had  ended.  Ye-t  now,  as  evidenced  by  my  accident,  land  mltios 
remain  even  though  they  have  outlasted  their  inilitory  functions. 
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IL  is  obvious  that  Llie  provisions  of  the  Land  MiiiRa  Protocol  ore 
not  adhered  to  neriouaiy.  Only  tho  institution  of  a  complete 
prohibition  can  be  offecLlve.  ThankfuLly,  the  Unileil  states,  led 
by  tJie  strength  and  tGna<:iLy  of  fiennLor  l.oatiy  ainl  others,  are 
taking  a  leadership  rolo  In  this  area.  [  >jrge  you  to  conLinue  your 
good  works . 

From  the  moment  my  vehicle  hit  the  laud  mine,  I  found  myself  in  a 
position  that  is  not  familiar  to  me  in  my  role  as  a  r«?iief  worker. 
I  liad  become  a  victim. 

Like  so  many  others  who  have  been  victimized,  I  found  myself 
questioning.  But,  1  have  never  be©i\  bitter  oi"  depressed  about  my 
condition.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  grateful  to  liave  had  the 
opportunity  to  assist  so  many  people  to  help  start  their  lives 
again  after  the  civil  war.  I  chose  to  do  what  I  loved;  to  assist 
refugees  in  getting  on  their  feet  again. 

V/hen  processing  and  d  i sbnrr.ing  the  loans  to  Somalic  to  assist  them 
with  their  lives,  I  made  it  a  point  to  say  that  my  money  came  from 
tlie  people  of  the  United  Slates  of  America.  In  the  future,  I  would 
also  like  to  say  that  wc  were  iustrumentol  in  setting  the  standord 
in  tJie  figlit  against  land  miues. 

Land  mines  are  used  na  ;i  det;t  abi  1  izat  ion  v;enpon  by  mining  nrean 
such  a.?  agricultural  fieJdu  and  trading  routes,  making  them 
economically  unproductive  for  future  generations.  This  leads  to 
populations  being  permanentJy  displaced,  economic  devastation,  and 
political  turmoil,  all  contrary  to  U.S.  strategic  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

Land  mines  maim  and  kill  relief  workers  and  their  constituents  all 
too  frequently  --  in  fact  at  least  1,200  people  per  month.  Tlie 
U.S.  State  Department  esLimater.  that  there  are  some  lOO  million 
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unexplored  Land  mi  nos  iii  ovui  t>0  countries.  Millions  more  are 
stockpiled  in  warelujiiRop ,  waitinrj  to  be  deployed,  Tlin  State 
Department  also  emphjiijizet?  th.^t  land  miners  may  be  Llie  mofit  toxic 
and  widespread  pollution  facing  mankind. 

In  rlosiny,  I  wouJd  likn  to  s.^y  tliat  tlior©  is  somothlny  that  you 
can  tlo .  Many  fiavH  spoken  on  the  horrors  of  land  luineg  to  civilian 
communities.  now  it  is  for  you  to  continue  to  set  an  exi=»niple  to 
tlie  world. 

As  an  American,  J  fyel  that  v/e  should  promote  and  support  a 
complete  international  ban  on  tlie  production,  and  export,  and 
deployment  of  land  mines.  It  Is  a  tremendous  opportunity  to 
confirm  our  humanitarian  principles  and  leadership  in  the  world. 

In  tlie  interim,  a  permanent  ban  on  all  United  States  ]  and  mine 
development,  export,  and  production  sets  the  standards  for  tlie 
behavior  of  nation  states.  It  will  help  bring  international 
att'^nt  ion  to  the  land  mine  problem  and  stimulate  activity  toward  a 
complete  international  ban. 

Thank  you . 

Senator  Leahy.  You  know,  Mr.  Rutherford,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
anything  or  ask  questions  or  anything  else  that  would  add  to  your 
testimony.  In  fact,  I  have  found,  since  I  began  working  with  the 
War  Victims  Fund  and  the  Land  Mine  Moratorium,  both  of  which 
are  so  related,  that  I  have  heard  some  of  the  most  moving  stories 
I  have  heard  in  my  20  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Yours  is  certainly 
one  of  those. 

You  said  you  would  like  to  see  the  United  States  help  set  the 
standard  in  the  elimination  of  landmines.  I  hope  you  realize  that 
if  we  do,  one  of  the  reasons  will  be  because  of  your  testimony  and 
sharing  your  experience  with  us.  Because,  as  I  said,  we  have  had 
the  hearings,  we  have  had  meetings,  on  and  on.  It  is  only  recently 
that  we  have  been  able  to  get  attention  outside  this  room.  We  have 
only  recently  been  able  to  get  the  American  press  to  focus  on  this 
issue. 

I  will  put  in  the  record  an  article  from  the  front  page  of  today's 
New  York  Times  on  landmines  as  an  example. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  13,  1994] 
Battlefields  of  Khe  Sanh:  Still  One  Casualty  a  Day 


KHE  SANH,  Vielnam  —  A 
quarter  century  has  passed  since 
one  ot  the  most  costly  battles  of 
(he  Vietnam  War  raged  across 
the  desolate  Khe  Sanh  plateau, 
but  this  old  battlefield  near  the 
former  border  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam  is  still  filling  hos- 
pital beds  with  fresh  victims. 

The  bare  brown  earth  for  miles 
around  remains  seeded  with  un- 
explodcd  shells  and  bombs  —  a 
legacy  of  the  77-<Jay  siege  in  1968, 
when  some  40.000  North  Vietnam- 
ese troops  tried  in  vain  to  overrun 
the  5,000  United  States  marines 
holding  the  Khe  Sanh  bastion. 

In  the  battle  American  forces 
rained  100.000  tons  of  bombs 
(equivalent  in  destructive  force  to 
five  Hiroshima-size  atomic 
bombs)  and  158,000  large-caliber 
shells  on  the  hills  surrounding  the 
base,  killing  an  estimated  15,000 
Communist  soldiers. 

Some  of  these  projectiles,  along 
with  a  considerable  number  of 
Vietnamese  shells,  were  duds.  But 
they  remained  alive  and  they  are 
still  killing  unwary  farmers 
bringing  new  land  under  cultiva- 
tion. Dr.  Pham  Sy  Dan,  director  of 
the  Quang  Tri  Province  Hospital 
at  Dong  Ha,  said  that  people  new- 
ly wounded  at  Khe  Sanh  and  other 
battlefields  in  the  province  are 
admitted  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day. 
Victims  killed  outright  are  not 
counted  in  this  total. 

The  land  around  Khe  Sanh  is 
poor  and  ill  suited  to  most  crops, 
but  it  has  nevertheless  become 
valuable  as  a  result  of  population 
pressure.  Since  the  end  of  the  war, 
Vietnam's  population  has  grown 
by  more  than  60  percent  —  it  now 
exceeds  72  million  —  and  crowd- 
ing has  become  particularly  acute 
for  farmers  in  the  Red  River  Del- 
t?  J  northern  Vietnam.  Growing 
numbers  of  them  leave  home  to  seek 
land  in  the  south,  and  many  have 
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settled  in  previously  underpopulated 
regions. 

The  plow  has  come  even  to  the 
dangerous  fields  of  Khe  Sanh.  Men, 
women  and  children  are  dying  here 
whenever  their  draft  buffaloes  plow 
up  old  bombs  and  shells.  But  an  even 
greater  hazard  to  life  and  limb  is  the 
thriving  scrap  metal  business. 

Residents  of  the  region,  including 
Van  Kicu  tribesmen  as  well  as  ethnic 
Vietnamese,  are  attracted  by  the 
easy  money  that  can  be  made  by 
finding  and  selling  scrap  metal  to  the 
steel  plant  at  Thai  Nguyen  in  north- 
ern Vietnam. 

Dealers  pay  about  seven  cents  a 
pound  for  military  scrap,  and  with  the 
help  of  $50  metal  detectors  imported 
from  Thailand,  scavengers  can  easily 
find  enough  metal  around  Khe  Sanh 
to  make  a  living.  Common  scrap  in- 
cludes big  chunks  of  steel  shrapnel, 
spent  artillery  cartridges,  rockets, 
and  intact  shells  and  bombs. 
Paying  With  Their  Lives 

For  miles  around,  the  ground  of 
Khe  Sanh  is  pitted  and  .urrowed  by 
the  shovels  of  these  scrap  diggers  — 
men,  women  and  children  who  can 
earn  up  to  $2  a  day,  a  relatively  good 
income.  Hut  some  of  them  pay  dearly 
for  their  booty,  or  their  crops. 

During  a  visit  to  the  Quang  Tri 
Province  hospital,  an  ambulance  de- 
livered Tran  Van  Nam,  a  22-year-old 
scrap  metal  hunter  whose  face  and 
arms  were  horribly  injured  by  an 
explosion  that  also  killed  his  30  year- 
old  brother.  The  two  men  had  b^cn 
plowing  a  field. 

Artificial  Limbs  Scarce 

On  one  of  the  nearby  wooden  pal- 
lets that  serve  as  beds  in  Vietnamese 
hospitals  lay  Ho  Dung,  a  13-yearold 
girl  who  was  wounded  five  days  earli- 
er by  a  bomb  explosion  that  blew  out 
both  her  eyes  and  amputated  n  leg 
and  an  arm  In  agony,  she  rolled 
blindly  from  one  side  to  another  on 
her  wretched  pallet. 

Another  victim,  Nguyen  Van  Bon, 
was  digging  up  sweet  potatoes  near 
his  home  in  Vinh  Linh  village  when  a 
shell  exploded  and  crippled  him.  Mr. 
Bon  has  five  children. 


Artificial  limbs  are  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive in  Vietnam,  and  many  vic- 
tims of  munition  explosions  take  to 
the  streets  of  nearby  towns  to  beg. 
The  Belgian-based  relief  organization 
Handicap  International  is  building  a 
simple  workshop  at  the  Quang  Tri 
hospital  with  a  lathe  and  a  curing 
oven  for  manufacturing  prosthetic 
arms  and  legs. 

"But  it  would  be  far  better  if  these 
terrible  Injuries  could  be  stopped  in 
the  first  place."  said  Mulpas  Thy.  a 
Belgian  expert  supervising  the  work- 
shop. 

An  inscrition  on  a  small  stone 
monument  that  proclaims  Khe  Sanh 
as  "American's  Dien  Bien  Phu"--an 
allusion  to  the  French  bastion  in 
northwestern  Vietnam  that  fell  to  the 
Communists  40  years  ago. 

In  fact,  khe  Sanh  was  not  an  Amer- 
ican defeat;  though  the  American, 
forces  suffered  205  killed  and  852 
wounded  In  the  siege,  they  held  on.     ' 

Abandoned  by  Marines 

But  two  nionihs  afler  the  siege  waS' 
broken,  American  commanders  de- 
cided that  Khe  Sanh  was  not  needed 
for  the  war  effort  after  all.  They 
ordered  the  Marines  to  abandon  (he 
base  and  destroy  everything  llin(  had 
stood  upon  It  —  fortifications,  bunk- 
ers, buildings,  supply  depots,  an  air- 
port Only  (he  metal  scrap  and  the 
dud  projectiles  lemaincd 

Some  American  servicemen  won- 
dered later  why  so  many  had  had  to 
give  their  lives  lor  territory  deemed 
expendable  so  soon  after  the  battle. 

Ghosts  of  the  past  haunt  Khe  Sanh. 
At  a  bridge  across  ihe  Ren  Hai  River 
near  here  stands  a  Communist  monu- 
ment marking  the  official  northern 
lei  minus  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail, 
and  not  far  away  is  a  national  ceme- 
tery containing  the  graves  of  10,360 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vielcoiig  sol- 
diers who  died  along  the  trail  in  Ihe 
war.  The  cemetery  is  one  of  72  grave- 
yards for  Communist  troops  dotting 
Quang  Tri  Province  alone. 

An  official  of  a  local  People's  Com- 
mittee looked  out  across  a  vast  field 
of  while  grave  markers,  shook  his 
head,  and  said,  "We  paid  dearly  for 


Senator  Leahy.  Painful  as  vour  story  must  be  to  tell,  I  hope  it 
is  more  painful  even  for  people  to  listen  to,  because  maybe  it  will 
help  shape  some  of  the  conscience  of  those  who  hear  it.  And  I  sus- 
pect that  in  your  case  there  was  no  warning  the  mine  was  there, 
and  you  probably  do  not  even  know  who  put  the  mine  there.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Rutherford.  That  is  correct  to  a  certain  extent.  Since  the 
accident,  I  have  received  many  letters  from  Somalis  in  the  area 
and  they  believe  it  was  laid  2  years  ago  when  General  Aideed's 
forces  were  fighting  the  remnants  of  Mohammed  Iberi's.  Both  those 
organizations  are  not  in  control  of  the  area  right  now,  so  no  one 
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knew  it  was  there.  On  that  point,  that  is  the  problem  with  land- 
mines, is  they  remain  long  after  the  conflict  passes.  I  had  no  rea- 
son to  suspect  landmines  in  the  area.  The  conflict  ended  18  months 
previous  to  my  arrival.  No  idea.  I  never  really  thought  about  it. 

Senator  Leahy.  And  that  is  the  trouble.  They  can  last  practically 
forever. 

I  will  go  as  part  of  a  Senate  delegation  to  Italy  and  then  to  Nor- 
mandy for  the  50th  anniversary  of  Normandy  and  the  liberation  of 
Rome.  That  happened — in  Normandy  that  happened  when  I  was  4 
years  old.  There  are  parts  of  Europe,  the  Netherlands,  other  places, 
that  are  off  limits  to  people  today  because  of  mines  that  were  put 
there  when  I  was  4. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  being  here  today. 

Mr.  Rutherford.  If  you  need  further  assistance,  I  would  be  glad 
to  help.  If  you  could  use  what  happened  to  me  and  how  I  feel  about 
the  whole  situation  to  prevent  another  limb  being  lost  or  a  life 
being  lost,  it  will  all  have  been  worth  it.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  support.  And  to  Tim  Rieser  too,  thank  you. 

Senator  LEAHY.  Thank  you.  Well,  Tim,  as  you  know,  has  been 
one  of  your  great  allies  back  here,  and  wanted  you  to  be  able  to 
testify.  And  I  will  call  you  again,  and  we  will  use  the  transcript  of 
this  testimony  in  other  places.  This  is  a  fight  that  will  not  be  won 
today  or  tomorrow.  And  General  Bladgen  said  that  it  goes  on  and 
every  15  minutes  another  person  is  killed  or  maimed.  Sometimes 
I  feel  a  little  bit  like  King  Canute  trying  to  hold  back  the  tides,  but 
this  is  something  that  if  we  really  work  at  it,  if  the  consciences  of 
the  nations  involved  can  be  reached,  it  would  work. 

Mr.  Downs,  you  bring  us  the  perspective  of  the  military,  and  also 
with  a  very  moving  story.  And  I  will  not  try  to  even  begin  to  sum- 
marize your  testimony.  I  yield  to  you  and  please  go  ahead,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  FREDERICK  DOWNS 

Mr.  Downs.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Well,  what  Ken  just  talked  about  is  just  the  beginning  of  a  long 
journey  he  is  going  to  take.  I  am  the  Director  of  Prosthetic  and 
Sensory  Aid  Service  for  the  Veterans  Administration,  and  I  am 
here  speaking  and  expressing  my  personal  opinions.  But  what  I 
do — last  year,  for  instance,  I  provided  prosthetic  appliances  to  al- 
most 1  million  disabled  veterans.  Included  in  that  were  8,000  new 
legs  and  3,600  wheelchairs.  And  I  am  responsible  for  providing  the 
prosthetic  orthotics  and  sensory  aids  for  all  of  the  disabled  veterans 
of  this  country. 

I  have  the  unique  perspective  of  seeing  the  results  of  the  pano- 
rama of  all  the  wars  of  the  20th  century  that  America  has  been  in- 
volved in,  wars,  firefights,  ambushes,  big  wars,  small  wars.  So 
these  are  not  numbers  to  me  when  I  deal  with  American  veterans. 
They  are  individuals,  they  are  my  friends,  they  are  people  I  know. 
And  so  when  I  see  8,000  new  legs  that  I  paid  for  last  year,  or  the 
American  taxpayer  paid  for,  why  there  is  an  individual  behind  each 
one  of  those  with  a  story  just  like  Ken's;  a  family  back  home  that 
suffers. 

And,  you  know,  the  soldier  does  what  his  country  tells  it  to  do, 
and  soldiers  are  really  our  children  also.  And  so  when  those  chil- 
dren are  maimed  and  they  return  home — you  know,  I  just  saw 
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some  of  the  veterans  from  the  Somalian  conflict  who  were  out  at 
Walter  Reed  who  were  amputees.  And  they  are  20  years  old,  so  let 
us  say  they  have  an  average  life  span,  they  will  go  on  to  live  to 
about  75.  So  I  am  going  to  have  those  individuals  for  the  next  55 
years.  They  will  be  functioning  as  disabled  individuals,  getting  on 
with  their  lives  and  living  and  coping  with  their  disability.  And  it 
is  an  awesome  responsibility,  but  at  the  same  time  I  realize  the 
price  that  we  pay. 

So  this  is  what  soldiers  go  through.  And  I  tell  you  as  a  soldier, 
I  hate  landmines.  I  think  they  are  a  loathsome  weapon.  They 
should  be  outlawed.  This  country  needs  to  take  a  leadership  stance 
and  just  say  that  we  will  no  longer  use  them  and  we  outlaw  any 
country  that  does  use  them.  Now,  that  is  my  personal  feeling  about 
the  situation. 

Senator  Leahy.  You  will  not  be  surprised  to  know  your  personal 
feeling  and  mine  are  very,  very  similar. 

Mr.  Downs.  That  is  correct.  And  in  addition  to  my  work  here  in 
America,  I  also  have  worked — as  a  result  of  your  law,  by  the  way, 
and  gone  to  other  countries.  I  have  been  to  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, El  Salvador  early  on,  Sri  Lanka,  even  worked  in  Egypt.  My 
country  loans  me  to  USAID  and  the  State  Department,  DOD  occa- 
sionally, and  I  go  over  there  and  try  to  develop  programs  to  assist 
the  victims  of  the  conflicts  they  are  in. 

And  it  would  not  be  exaggeration  for  me  to  say  that  I  personally 
have  met  and  been  involved  with  thousands  of  amputees  over  the 
years,  from  this  country  and  other  countries.  Many  children.  When 
I  was  in  El  Salvador  I  was  in  San  Miguel,  I  flew  up  there  to  look 
at  the  military  hospital.  And  this  was  before  your  law  was  passed 
and  this  was  something  that  the  State  Department — USAID  was 
trying  to  put  together  to  look  at  some  of  the  victims.  And  while  I 
was  up  there,  they  asked  me  to  come  out  to  the  military  hospital 
because  one  of  the  Salvadoran  patrols  had  just  picked  up  a  young 
boy  who  was  7  years  old,  who  had  been  with  his  father  oi 't  on  the 
farm,  and  the  little  boy  had  stepped  on  one  of  those  landmines, 
planted  by  who  knows  what  side. 

So  I  went  to  the  hospital,  which  was  a  quonset  hut,  and  the  child 
was  lying  on  the  cot  with  one  leg  blown  off  and  part  of  his  hand 
blown  off  and  in  danger  of  losing  his  other  leg.  And  his  father,  a 
farmer,  was  sitting  next  to  the  bed  and  totally  bewildered  and  a 
devastated  look  on  his  face.  The  child,  who  had  no  comprehension 
of  what  had  happened  to  him,  was  extremely  frightened.  And,  of 
course,  being  an  American,  they  hear  you  are  coming  and  they 
think  that  you  are  magical  and  you  can  do  all  kinds  of  things  for 
them. 

So  I  had  to  stand  there  at  the  side  of  the  bed  and  look  at  the 
child,  and  I  knew  there  was  nothing  I  could  do.  I  would  have  to 
leave  the  child — and  the  soldiers  were  all  around  him,  also  in  their 
beds.  I  would  have  to  leave  them  and  return  to  America  because, 
frankly,  there  is  only  a  limited  number  of  resources.  We  only  had 
a  little  bit  of  money  and  we  could  only  provide  a  few  limbs.  And 
this  child,  if  he  lived,  will  go  back  to  his  village  and  will  spend  the 
rest  of  life  as  less  than  a  person  than  he  could  have  been,  and 
would  suffer  for  however  many  years  he  would  live. 
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And  at  those  moments  when  I  do  these  trips — I  have  seen  the 
same  thing  in  Egypt.  In  Egypt  at  the  Egyptian  Rehabilitation  Hos- 
pital, there  was  an  Egyptian  soldier  who  had  stepped  on  a  land- 
mine up  near  the  border.  And  this  was  a  landmine  that  had  been 
laying  there  for  years.  They  did  not  even  know  it  was  there.  The 
war  had  been  over  for  years.  And  he  had  no  hands  and  he  had  no 
eyes  and  the  front  of  his  skull  was  caved  in,  but  he  still  had  all 
his  mental  facilities. 

So  they  also  wanted  the  American  to  come  and  see  this  individ- 
ual to  try  and  help  him.  So  I  stood  there  in  front  of  this  young  sol- 
dier and  his  life  was  ended.  The  spinal  cord  injury  ward  there  was 
a  b^ack  hole,  a  pit.  These  individuals  had  stepped  on  landmines 
and  v/ere  in  rickety  wheelchairs,  and  there  was  not  much  that 
could  be  done  for  them  either. 

1  have  seen  that  story  over  and  over  and  over,  and  at  those  times 
I  get  depressed.  Then  I  have  to  say  to  myself,  I  cannot  save  the 
worlc'.  All  I  can  do  is  try  and  go  back  and  develop  a  program,  write 
a  report,  and  do  the  kind  of  things  that  I  was  supposed  to  do.  But 
those  human  stories,  whether  they  are — you  know,  I  have  met  com- 
rrunists,  I  have  met  Moslems,  I  have  met  Christians,  I  have  met 
people  who  worship  trees  and  the  Earth,  I  have  met  people  who 
have  no  religion  at  all. 

Their  politics  are  that,  their  religions  are  these,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference, because  once  they  step  on  a  landmine,  once  they  become 
disabled,  then  their  dignity  as  a  human  being  is  in  jeopardy  and 
they  have  lost  it.  They  have  lost  a  certain  part  of  their  independ- 
ence as  human  beings  and  being  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
They  have  lost  their  mobility,  their  ability  to  move,  be  mobile,  do 
things,  work,  play,  get  married,  support  families. 

So  what  we  try  to  do  in  these  programs — and  that  is  one  of  the 
things  that  we  do  best,  I  think,  as  a  country,  is  when  we  try  to 
make  things  right — we  try  to  do  something  that  will  start  a  pro- 
gram that  over  a  long,  long  term  will  return  some  dignity  to  these 
individuals.  We  will  give  some  hope  to  them. 

And  because  the  long-term  consequences  of  the  Nation  and  what 
it  cuffers — what  Ken  has  related  to  you  today  is  going  to  cost 
money  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  Nation  will  have  to  find  a  way  of 
providing  the  training,  the  support,  the  prosthetics,  the  technology. 
All  of  that  he  will  have  to  find,  and  his  country  will  have  to  provide 
it  to  him,  his  insurance  company  will  have  to  come  up  with  it,  it 
will  have  to  come  from  some  place. 

And  as  he  says,  he  is  very  lucky.  If  you  are  an  American  veteran 
you  are  one  of  the  most  lucky  disabled  in  the  world  because  you 
get  the  best  of  care.  And  if  you  are  not  a  veteran,  even  in  this  coun- 
try if  you  are  disabled,  you  do  not  get  the  care  you  should  when 
it  comes  to  prosthetics  or  orthotics  and  sensory  aids  on  a  contin- 
uum of  care,  because  over  50  years  it  costs  a  lot  of  money.  But  in 
a  Third  World  or  developing  country  as  I  should  call  it,  there  is 
nothing  because  any  resources  that  are  there  will  go  to  try  to  help 
the  adult  first,  and  the  children  get  nothing.  The  personal  trage- 
dies mean  that  the  disabled  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  heap. 

We  mast  prepare  for  the  present  and  the  future  victims  of  the 
landmines  that  you  have  heard  today  are  still  planted  out  there  in 
the  world,  and  will  continue  to  be  planted  as  long  as  they  are  al- 
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lowed  to  be.  That  is  going  to  cost  our  country  and  other  countries 
lots  of  money,  not  to  mention  that  human  cost  of  people  that  we 
will  never  know. 

We  are  lucky  enough  to  be  before  you  today,  sir,  so  that  we  can 
tell  you  our  stories  and  through  our  stories,  hopefully,  give  the  vic- 
tim's point  of  view.  And  we  can  speak  not  only  for  ourselves  but 
hopefully  for  all  of  the  landmine  victims  in  this  world. 

Every  time  I  think  it  is  about  over,  another  conflict  comes  up. 
There  was  the  Vietnam  War  and  then  there  was  Grenada,  and 
there  was  an  amputee  from  there,  and  then  there  was  Desert 
Storm  and  then  there  was  Somalia.  And  my  staff  and  I — and  my 
staff,  my  immediate  staff,  there  are  five  of  us  who  were  disabled 
in  the  Vietnam  War,  three  of  us  by  landmines.  So  my  staff  and  I 
were  talking  about  my  testimony  here  today,  and  we  all  agieed 
that — they  wanted  me  to  make  sure  that  I  told  you  that  we  hati 
landmines.  We  think  soldiers,  if  you  are  going  to  fight  one  another, 
you  might  as  well  fight  face  to  face  and  leave  the  civilians  as  far 
out  of  it  as  possible  and  forget  these  other  kinds  of  weapons.  But 
I  wanted  to  say  that  for  them. 

I  want  to  close  by  saying  that  I  believe  that  the  question  we 
must  ask  ourselves  is  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do?  America  must 
take  an  ethical  and  a  moral  stand  to  ban  and  outlaw  landmines. 
Great  changes  in  the  future,  from  the  beginning  of  mankind,  have 
always  started  with  the  actions  of  one  person  who  believer  in  the 
right  thing,  and  it  grows  over  a  period  of  time.  And  it  may  rot  hap- 
pen in  a  year  or  a  decade,  and  it  may  take  many  decades,  but  it 
is  certainly  a  worthwhile  goal. 

America,  in  its  leadership  responsibilities  in  the  world,  has  a 
moral  responsibility  to  set  the  lead  and  to  find  we  will  no  longer 
tolerate  the  use  of  landmines  in  our  particular  armies.  We  nan  de- 
fend ourselves  other  ways. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Leahy.  I  agree  with  you,  obviously,  on  that.  If  we  cannot 
set  the  moral  leadership  in  this — I  mean  we  are  the  most  powerful 
nation  history  has  ever  recorded.  We  have  the  ability,  because  of 
our  technological  ability,  our  economy  and  everything  else,  to  main- 
tain that  position  as  the  most  powerful  nation  on  Earth.  If  we  can- 
not take  the  moral  leadership  in  banning  antipersonnel  landmines, 
who  else  is  going  to,  and  how  can  other  countries,  less  powertul 
than  we,  stand  up  when  they  see  us  unwilling  to  do  it? 

Now,  I  understand  the  mine  that  you  stepped  on  was  an  Amer- 
ican mine.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Downs.  That  is  correct.  It  was  what  we  call  a  bouncing 
Betty,  or  we  soldiers  called  it  a  bouncing  Betty.  It  is  a  bour^ding 
mine  that  when  you  step  on  it,  a  small  charge  throws  it  up  in  the 
air  and  then  it  goes  off  about  waist  high.  It  is  designed  to  kill  the 
individual  that  steps  on  it  and  then  maim  people  within  a  certain 
radius. 

Of  course,  what  happened,  this  was  one  that  we  had  provided  to 
our  allies,  that  the  Vietcong  or  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  that 
we  were  fighting  against  in  that  area  had  dug  it  up  at  one  time 
from  wherever  it  was  planted,  and  then  they  would  disarm  it,  carry 
it,  and  replant  it  someplace  else.  It  is  a  common  method  that  the 
enemy  would  use  to  get  landmines  to  use  against  us. 
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To  tell  you  the  truth,  even  in  the  Vietnam  war  my  small  platoon 
of  men  and  I,  we  did  not  like  landmines  on  either  side,  because 
they  are  a  treacherous — psychologically,  they  are  a  frightening 
weapon,  and  they  are  designed  to  frighten  you.  Little  mines  are  de- 
signed to  blow  off  your  foot.  Now,  why  is  that?  Well,  it  is  because 
it  takes  a  soldier  out  of  the  battlefield.  But  it  takes  tremendous  re- 
sources of  that  country,  then,  to  provide  the  health  care  to  the  indi- 
vidual, get  the  med-evac  in,  fly  him  back,  get  the  blood,  get  him 
back  to  the  main  country. 

And  the  idea  is  that  you  create  psychological  fear  and  the  sol- 
diers then  are  not  going  to  fight.  Well,  the  soldiers  fight.  They  go 
where  they  are  supposed  to  go  anyway.  What  you  end  up  doing  is 
creating  casualties  that  will  last  throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

My  father  fought  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese — well,  his  gen- 
erati'jn  fought.  He  fought  only  the  Japanese,  but  his  generation 
fought  that  war.  And  the  Japanese  and  the  Americans  are  allies, 
but  my  father's  friends  who  were  disabled  in  that  war  are  still  dis- 
abled and  will  be  disabled  until  they  die.  I  was  wounded  in  the 
Vietnam  War,  and  someday  Vietnam  will  be  a  friend  of  ours,  but 
I  will  still  be  disabled  and  all  of  the  soldiers  we  wounded  on  their 
side  will  still  be  disabled. 

And  in  Ken's  lifetime,  he  will  see  us  be  friends  with  Somalia,  I 
am  sure,  but  he  will  still  be  disabled.  And  people  need  to  under- 
stand the  consequences  of  these  actions,  that  it  is  forever,  it  is  for- 
ever for  that  individual.  They  will  live  with  it.  And,  as  you  know, 
yesterday  we  were  informed  of  the  death  of  Lew  Puller,  whose  life 
was  devastated  by  a  landmine,  and  it  is  proof  positive,  if  proof  was 
needed,  that  these  long-term  consequences  are  part  of  landmine 
warfare. 

Senator  Leahy.  Mr.  Downs,  your  testimony  is  especially  helpful 
because  I  can  sit  here  and  speak  to  theory,  and  I  can  sit  here  and 
speak  to  what  I  have  learned  as  I  have  traveled  around  the  world, 
and  also  to  what  I  feel  are  my  moral  and  leadership  responsibilities 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  But  what  you  say  carries  far,  far  more  weight 
in  my  mind  than  what  I  might  think  or  what  I  might  say  because 
you  speak  from  a  very  real,  a  very  terrible  experience. 

And  I  know  you  have  expressed  personal  views  here.  I  must  tell 
you  that  I  run  into  more  and  more  people  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Department  of  State  and  others  whose  personal 
views  are  the  same  as  yours;  not  all  but  more  and  more.  And  I 
hope  that  before  too  long  it  will  be  the  view  of  our  great  country, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  a  greater  country  for  it. 

So,  thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  Downs.  You  are  welcome. 

Senator  Leahy.  Our  next  witnesses,  as  we  say,  need  no  introduc- 
tion, but  Bobby,  I  am  going  to  introduce  you  anyway. 

Bobby  Muller  is  the  founder  and  executive  director  of  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America  Foundation.  I  think  he  has  done  more 
and  had  more  responsibility  for  the  global  campaign  against  land- 
mines than  anybody  I  know. 

I  had  some  notes  written  here  saying  Bobby  has  been  a  source 
of  great  support  to  me. 
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He  has  even  come  to  Vermont  in  the  dead  of  winter  to  track  me 
down.  He  has  done  the  same  to  Lane  Evans  and  has  been  a  great 
inspiration  to  us,  and  has  worked  with  me  on  this  issue  and  on  the 
War  Victims  Fund,  and  helped  us  put  together  the  first  use  of  that 
money  in  Vietnam. 

So,  I  just  want  to  state  publicly  that  without  not  only  the  con- 
stant inspiration  but  the  constant  push  from  Bobby  Muller  I  do  not 
know  if  we  would  be  even  having  this  hearing  today. 

I  saw  John  Terzano  come  in  here  earlier,  who  is  the  president 
of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  Foundation,  and  also  worked 
tirelessly  with  Bobby  right  from  the  beginning,  and  has  been  at 
some  of  these  meetings  in  my  office  when  we  have  plotted  strategy 
and  seen  which  Senator  we  could  now  call  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  our 
legislation. 

And  Ken  Anderson — Mr.  Anderson,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  here, 
the  director  of  the  Human  Rights  Watch  Arms  Project,  and  pointed 
out  but  we  have  to  remember  that  the  indiscriminant  killing  and 
maiming  of  tens  of  thousands  of  innocent  people  by  landmines  is 
a  human  rights  issue.  If  you  go  out  and  shoot  civilians  or  torture 
them  to  death,  that  is  a  human  rights  issue.  By  the  same  token 
if  you  indiscriminately  put  landmines  out,  it  is  a  human  rights  vio- 
lation. 

Human  Rights  Watch  has  done  a  tremendous  service  by  produc- 
ing its  report,"  Land  Mines,  a  Deadly  Legacy",  and  I  am  proud  to 
be  associated  with  that.  Mr.  Anderson  is  the  principal  author  of 
that  report,  and  if  anybody  reads  it  they  would  find  it  very  hard 
to  argue  against  the  proposition  that  landmines  should  be  banned 
under  international  law. 

Bobby,  if  you  want  to  start,  and  then  we  will  go  to  Mr.  Anderson. 

Go  ahead,  Bobby. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  MULLER 

Mr.  Muller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today,  and  for  the  fact  that 
you  have  convened  these  hearings.  I  did  prepare  a  statement  which 
I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  and  just  summarize  some 
thoughts  here. 

My  morning  started  with  a  real  skip  of  a  heartbeat  because  as 
I  got  into  the  office  I  was  given  a  wire  story  that  we  had  just  pulled 
off  the  wires,  and  it  is  an  Associated  Press  story,  datelined  yester- 
day from  Washington,  DC. 

And  the  title  to  the  piece  is,  "Clinton  calls  for  ban  on  landmines". 
I  was  a  little  taken  aback  and  I  said,  my  God,  we  have  done  it.  It 
is  a  little  less  grand,  but  it  is  still  encouraging. 

Let  me  just  cite  a  little  bit  of  some  of  the  things  that  were  re- 
ported, talking  about  Clinton  on  Thursday  called  for  early  ratifica- 
tion of  the  international  agreement  on  landmines  and  booby  traps, 
"as  a  matter  of  humanity,  common  sense,  and  sound  military  doc- 
trine." 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  Clinton  said  ratification  of  the  agreement 
will  enable  Washington  to  take  the  lead  in  negotiating  improve- 
nients,  "to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  immense  threat  to  the  ci- 
vilian population  caused  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  these  weap- 
ons. 
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He  goes  on  to  state,  "I  believe  that  United  States  ratification  of 
the  convention  will  underscore  our  commitment  to  the  principle 
that  belligerence  must  refrain  from  weapons  or  methods  of  warfare 
that  are  inhumane  or  unnecessary  from  a  military  standpoint." 
Those  are  encouraging  words. 

I  was  brought  back  to  our  more  common,  day-to-day  reality  by 
the  article  that  you  cited  before  that  you  were  going  to  introduce 
into  the  record,  which  is  what  appeared  today  on  the  front  page  of 
the  New  York  Times.  And  this  is  our  more  recurring  daily  kind  of 
news  story  when  it  comes  to  landmines,  and  it  talks  about  how  on 
battle  fields  of  Khe  Sahn,  which  is  just  below  what  was  the  demili- 
tarized zone  in  Vietnam  during  our  war,  there  is  still  one  casualty 
a  day  as  a  result  of  landmines  and  unexploded  ordinance. 

This  is  really  representative  of  what  in  a  larger  sense  we  are 
really  dealing  here  with,  which  is  what  Jim  Grant,  the  executive 
director  of  UNICEF,  made  a  very  strong  point  of  Landmines  will 
result  in  more  casualties  to  children  than  to  military  soldiers. 

This  weapon  that  we  are  dealing  with  is  a  very  dramatic  weapon 
and  it  is  an  important  issue  in  and  of  its  own  right,  but  it  is  really 
representative  of  a  much  larger  concern.  And  that  was  brought  out 
just  2  weeks  ago  when  we  attended  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions hearings  in  New  York  on  landmines.  And  one  of  the  speakers 
brought  out  the  point  that  the  whole  nature  of  warfare  itself  is 
shifting. 

In  World  War  I,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  5  percent  of 
the  casualties  were  civilians.  In  World  War  II,  it  rose  to  50  percent. 
And  from  1985  to  today,  the  estimates  are  that  85  to  90  percent 
of  the  casualties  in  the  wars  that  are  being  fought  around  the 
world  are  civilians. 

Leading  the  charge  in  getting  that  horrific  casualty  figure  real- 
ized are  landmines.  In  1991,  Asia  Watch,  a  division  of  Human 
Rights  Watch,  and  PHR,  physicians  for  human  rights,  put  out  an 
extraordinary  report  called  "The  Coward's  War." 

And  in  that,  along  with  the  incredible  statistics  that  they  gen- 
erated in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  casualties  in  Cambodia,  and  say- 
ing that  Cambodia  at  that  time  was  perhaps  proportionately  the 
most  disabled  society  in  the  world,  was  the  fact  that  probably  for 
the  first  time  in  warfare  landmines  specifically  were  responsible  for 
more  casualties  in  the  ongoing  fighting  than  any  other  weapon. 

So,  when  we  have  shifted  the  very  nature  of  warfare  to  effec- 
tively target  civilian  populations  by  the  use  of  indiscriminant  weap- 
ons, we  have  to  recognize  that  it  is  a  powerful  issue.  That  is,  land- 
mines are  really  at  the  lead  in  bringing  that  about. 

The  outrage  over  what  is  going  on  is  being  recognized,  as  you 
have  stated  several  times  this  morning,  by  the  world  community. 
And  there  is  something  that  I  do  not  fully  understand  but  I  cer- 
tainly recognize,  which  is  that  for  some  reason  people  are  able  to 
relate  to  the  issue  of  the  landmine. 

They  cannot  relate  to  the  very  broader  issues  of  war  and  peace 
in  the  grand  sense,  but  when  you  get  the  chance  to  talk  to  people 
about  specifically  what  landmines  are  doing,  they  understand  that 
and  they  get  angry  about  that,  and  is  what  has  been  driving  the 
formation  of  an  incredible  worldwide  campaign  that  has  been  com- 
ing together  to  deal  with  this  weapon. 
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I  returned  yesterday  from  Geneva,  and  we  had  over  the  last 
week  the  second  international  conference  on  landmines.  And  I  have 
to  tell  you,  Senator,  it  was  inspiring. 

We  had  over  60  organizations  represented.  We  had  over  120  peo- 
ple, many  of  them  by  this  stage  experts  in  landmines,  coming  to- 
gether. There  was  something  that  was — and  I  almost  hesitate  to 
mention  this — a  little  bit  unique  for  me  in  being  there.  It  is  that 
I  was  actually  really  proud  to  be  a  representative  of  an  American 
organization. 

My  position  as  an  advocate  over  the  last  17  years  in  Washington 
has  usually  been  to  fight  U.S.  policy  in  a  lot  of  things.  But  at  least 
in  this  particular  situation,  I  had  the  benefit  of  having  the  mantle 
largely  of  the  good  guy  relative  to  some  of  the  other  countries  that 
were  represented  there. 

And  I  have  to  tell  you,  when  we  started  to  talk  to  other  members 
in  the  Congress  about  going  forward  with  the  moratorium  they 
said,  why  should  we  unilaterally  give  up  the  right  to  sell  this  weap- 
on? Why  should  we  unilaterally  do  this?  And,  boy,  I  just  wish  that 
those  representatives  could  have  been  at  this  international  con- 
ference in  Geneva,  because  country  after  country  talked  about  the 
fact  that  it  was  what  the  United  States  has  done  that  provided  the 
inspiration  and  the  incentive  for  the  work  to  be  undertaken  in  their 
countries. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  the  importance  of  what  the  United  States 
has  done,  not  only  domestically  in,  first,  the  1-year  and  the  3-years 
moratoria,  but  also  in  going  to  the  United  Nations  and  introducing 
the  resolutions  that  you  did  on  Veterans  Day  last  year. 

What  that  has  done  to  these  other  countries  is  to  show  that  un- 
like in  so  many  other  situations  where  the  United  States  seemingly 
has  to  be  dragged,  kicking  and  screaming,  to  the  table  to  talk  about 
a  disarmament  issue,  that  here  the  United  States  has  actually  gone 
to  the  forefront  and  is  providing  the  kind  of  leadership  that  is  say- 
ing to  the  rest  of  the  world  community,  hey,  guess  what,  maybe  we 
can  actually  get  something  done  this  time. 

And  the  record  has  already  been  put  forth  here  this  morning 
about  the  accomplishments  in  so  many  other  countries  now  in  mor- 
atoria and  putting  together  the  organizations  and  getting  state- 
ments out  of  those  countries  that  are  inspiring. 

I  was  asked,  how  did  you  do  it  in  the  United  States?  How  did 
you  get  this  kind  of  an  accomplishment?  And  the  answer  very  sim- 
ply is  we  have  a  Senator  Patrick  Leahy  and  we  have  a  Congress- 
man Lane  Evans.  And  we  have  what  still  counts  in  government, 
what  still  counts  in  society,  which  is  we  have  individual  leadership 
and,  damn  it,  that  really  does  count. 

It  is  because  specifically  of  what  you  did  in  1992  in  taking  an 
issue  that  nobody  talked  about,  there  was  no  consciousness  of, 
went  to  the  well  of  the  Senate,  buttonholed  its  members,  made  an 
impassioned  speech,  and  created  an  understanding  that  there  was 
something  going  on  here  that  needed  to  be  addressed.  And  that 
was  echoed  in  the  House  by  Congressman  Evans. 

And  the  record  stands  for  itself  It  is  clear,  it  is  there.  We  have 
had  the  moratorium  enacted  in  this  country  last  year  on  a  vote  of 
100  to  nothing  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  And  that  was  not  on  the  basis 
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of  grassroots  support.  That  was  not  on  the  basis  of  a  populous  out 
there  that  was  saying  we  needed  to  have  this  done. 

In  your  State  there  is  not  one  landmine  in  the  ground.  I  venture 
to  say  that  in  Vermont  landmines  are  certainly  not  a  pressing 
issue.  But  you  did  it  on  the  basis  of  conscience,  justice,  morality, 
decency,  ethics,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  And  guess  what?  It 
resonated  to  people  and  you  were  able  to  galvanize  support,  and 
you  were  able  to  push  the  United  States  into  the  position  of  leader- 
ship that  has  galvanized  the  international  community  and  has  set 
a  standard  which  is  stunning  and  extraordinary. 

And  we  get  called  in  to  other  arms  control  press  conferences  and 
meetings.  Do  you  know  why?  Because  we  are  viewed  as  a  success 
story.  We  are  viewed  as  an  illustration  of,  guess  what,  something 
can  in  fact  be  done. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  you  and  to  others  that  I  am  not  going  to  break 
etiquette  and  start  naming,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  folks  around  that 
have  contributed  to  this  effort  and  do  need  to  be  recognized. 

I  am  not  going  to  name  the  people  particularly  at  the  State  De- 
partment that  have  taken  the  lead  in  providing  us  the  kind  of  doc- 
umentation with  reports  that  everybody  holds  up  around  the  world 
and  says,  the  U.S.  State  Department  says — boom. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  the  individuals  that  have  gone  to 
the  expert's  conference  that  the  United  Nations  has  convened  pre- 
paratory to  next  year's  review  conference  that  have  actually  gone 
to  countries  and  badgered  particularly  the  Chinese  to  allow  the 
real  experts,  the  NGO  groups  that  are  out  in  the  field  dealing  with 
the  consequences  of  these  weapons,  to  participate. 

We  have  friends  within  all  the  elements  of  our  government  at  the 
National  Security  Council.  We  have  them  at  the  U.N.  mission  at 
the  United  Nations.  We  even  have  them,  believe  it  or  not,  at  the 
Defense  Department. 

We  have,  off  the  record,  people  saying  to  us,  we  absolutely  agree 
that  it  is  in  our  interest  to  get  a  ban  on  this  weapon  because  for 
us,  as  the  most  sophisticated  military  power  in  the  world,  these 
landmines  are  at  best  a  very,  very  marginal  weapon.  For  the  poor 
armies  that  we  are  engaging  with  and  in  whose  countries  we  wind 
up  fighting  or  coming  in  for  peacekeeping  operations,  what  for  us 
is  the  marginal  weapon  is  for  them  the  centerpiece  of  their  oper- 
ation for  which,  despite  the  sophisticated  militaries  that  we  have, 
we  do  not  have  an  adequate  defense. 

So,  the  military  is  saying,  look,  tactics  have  changed,  the  whole 
concept  of  maneuver  warfare  is  a  different  ballgame.  It  is  in  our 
interest  across  the  board  to  get  rid  of  these  weapons  because  rel- 
atively speaking  we  are  going  to  wind  up  giving  up  a  lot  less  than 
these  countries,  and  it  is  good  military  doctrine  to  pursue  that. 

One  last  comment  or  two  I  want  to  make  here  quickly.  As  you 
heard  from  some  of  the  earlier  people  here,  I  do  have  a  particular 
benefit  in  being  able  to  get  emotionally  connected  to  this  issue.  A 
lot  of  us  tend  to  deal  with  it  cerebrally,  you  know,  just  on  the  intel- 
lectual basis  and  deal  with  the  numbers.  I  connect  to  it  emotion- 
ally, and  that  helps  fuel  my  fires  and  keep  me  going. 

You  know,  I  have  said  many  times  that  when  I  was  an  infantry 
officer  in  Vietnam,  landmines  did  not  distinguish  themselves  to  me 
on  the  battlefield.  They  were  just  pretty  much  at  that  time  another 
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weapon  to  be  concerned  about,  and  I  had  not  really  thought  about 
the  after-war  consequences.  While  the  tanks  got  put  away,  and  the 
rifles  got  put  down,  and  the  artillery  pieces  got  put  down,  they 
would  stay  out  there  and  continue  to  do  their  job. 

But  the  landmines  did  distinguish  themselves  to  me  in  Vietnam 
in  one  particular  way  and  I  will  never  forget  it.  It  is  when  I  was 
in  the  intensive  care  ward  on  the  hospital  ship.  The  Repose,  and 
we  had  lights  that  never  went  down  and  there  was  always  some- 
body crying  or  whatever. 

But  the  real  screaming,  the  shrill  piercing  of  that  ward  came 
from  when  the  dressings  were  changed  on  the  amputees.  That  is 
when  I  heard  these  marines  literally  crying  for  their  mothers.  That 
is  what  brought  home,  as  I  have  seen  the  staff  that  we  have  at  the 
WAF  and  the  other  guys  that  we  have  worked  with  who  are  am- 
putees, the  particular  nature  this  weapon  is  causing  harmful  inju- 
ries that  are  recurring  in  the  amounts  of  pain  and  suffering  in  the 
amounts  of  pain  and  suffering  that  they  sustain  in  the  lives  of 
these  people. 

Going  back  to  Cambodia,  where  I  just  was  for  almost  1  month, 
I  saw  what  it  was.  They  have  villagers  living  in  villages  that  are 
surrounded  literally  by  mines;  to  see  the  casualties  of  these  weap- 
ons that  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  It  is  those  that  are  driven  by 
the  economic  necessity.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  are  aware  that 
landmines  are  out  there,  they  have  got  to  forage  in  the  jungles,  the 
woods  to  get  some  pieces  of  wood. 

It  is  incredible  when  you  see  that  it  is  the  people  most  unable 
to  deal  with  the  weapon  and  its  results  that  invariably  wind  up 
being  the  casualties. 

It  is  our  job  to  give  voice  to  those  that  do  not  have  a  voice.  It 
is  our  job  to  be  the  advocate  for  those  that  do  not  have  any  political 
strength. 

And  what  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Senator,  is  that  you  have  walked 
point  in  this  campaign.  You  have  framed  the  issues.  You  have  in- 
formed much  of  the  debate.  But  I  think  it  was  Mr.  McNamara  from 
the  State  Department  who  said  if  we  are  going  to  really  take  the 
quantum  leap  forward  that  we  need  to,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
leave  the  fairly  limited  playing  field  that  we  have  been  on  and 
bring  this  to  the  public.  And  that  is  what  our  job  is  as  organiza- 
tions. 

But  I  have  got  to  tell  you,  coming  out  of  Geneva  where  we  had 
over  60  organizations  represented  and  committed  to  this  campaign 
to  ban  this  weapon,  when  I  see  the  President  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  say  this  weapon  must  be  banned,  that 
is  extraordinary  for  the  head  of  the  ICRC  to  take  a  position  like 
that. 

When  I  see  the  executive  director  of  UNICEF  say  ban  the  weap- 
on, and  have  UNICEF's  executive  committee  endorse  that  position; 
we  have  organizations  like  UNHCR  and  UNDP  saying  that  this 
has  got  to  be  banned.  You  put  all  of  that  together  and  you  recog- 
nize that  the  integrity  of  this  issue  and  the  reputations  of  these  or- 
ganizations and  agencies  standing  behind  this  together  are  going 
to  give  us  the  ability  to  go  to  people  in  the  rock-and-roll  industry, 
into  different  areas  of  culture,  and  to  have  the  vehicles  that  are 
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going  to  make  the  public  aware  of  what  it  is  that  we  are  talking 
about. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Hopefully  by  next  year's  international  review  conference  we  will 
have  enough  concerts,  we  will  have  enough  plays,  we  will  have 
enough  mechanisms  that  the  media  is  going  to  be  able  to  grab  a 
hold  of  to  carry  this  message  out  there.  And  to  get  shared  by  the 
rest  of  the  body  public  the  anger  that  drives  you,  drives  us,  and 
so  many  around  the  world  that  have  had  the  ability  to  have  some 
exposure  to  the  reality  and  the  consequences  of  these  weapons. 

Keep  it  up.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Robert  O.  Muller 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  regarding  our 
views  on  the  issue  of  landmines.  Todays  hearing  is  a  milestone  in  the  quest  to  ban 
one  of  mankind's  most  insidious  weapons. 

What  makes  this  hearing  unique  Mr.  Chairman  is  not  so  much  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  first  congressional  hearing  on  this  issue,  but  the  fact  that  it  comes  after  legis- 
lation was  passed  in  1992  and  again  in  1993  establishing  a  moratorium  on  the  sale, 
export  and  transfer  of  landmines. 

It  is  truly  a  remarkable  accomplishment  to  have  such  significant  arms  control  leg- 
islation enacted  into  law  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate.  We  firmly  believe,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  reason  for  this  success  is  two-fold. 

First,  it  is  the  importance  and  the  power  of  the  issue  itself  When  properly  pre- 
sented it  is  difficult  for  anyone  other  than  maybe  a  mine  manufacturer  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  current  moratorium.  However,  notwithstanding  the  above,  it  still  takes 
someone  who  is  willing  to  take  on  the  task  of  bringing  the  divergent  interested  par- 
ties together  and  forging  a  policy  which  can  be  agreed  to  by  all.  Mr.  Chairman, 
yourself  and  Congressman  Lane  Evans  ought  to  be  commended  for  your  efforts  in 
seeking  a  resolution  to  this  very  difficult  albeit  not  complex  issue.  To  have  100  U.S. 
Senators  vote  in  favor  of  arms  control  legislation,  as  happened  last  year,  is  testi- 
mony to  your  leadership  and  commitment.  Those  of  us  who  are  a  part  of  the  cam- 
paign to  ban  landmines  and  those  who  are,  or  in  the  future  will  become  victims  of 
landmines  are  extremely  fortunate  to  have  you  both  as  our  leaders  in  the  Congress 
and  we  are  deeply  appreciative  of  your  efforts. 

In  November  1991,  when  we  began  our  campaign  to  ban  landmines,  our  goal 
seemed  far-reaching,  impossible,  perhaps  even  Utopian.  At  that  time  we  were  a 
handful  of  nongovernmental  organizations  looking  to  build  public  awareness  in 
order  to  change  the  political  landscape  and  remove  a  conventional  weapon  from  the 
world's  arsenals. 

In  the  short  time  since  we  began  this  work,  there  has  been  important  movement 
on  the  issue  of  landmines,  [see  attachment  A].  Most  of  this  movement  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  moratorium  legislation  which  propelled  the  United  States  into  a  leader- 
ship position  internationally  on  this  issue. 

Just  recently,  at  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  more  voices  were  heard  calling 
for  a  ban  on  landmines.  The  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali,  in  opening  remarks  sent  to  the  meeting  called  for  a  total  world-wide 
ban  on  landmines.  Former  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance,  who  has  provided  writ- 
ten testimony  here  today,  has  added  his  most  prestigious  and  powerful  voice  to  this 
campaign. 

And  these  are  only  the  most  recent.  In  March,  Jim  Grant,  Executive  Director  of 
UNICEF — also  testifying  today — called  for  a  ban  at  a  meeting  of  the  UN  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  in  Geneva.  And  the  President  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC),  called  for  a  ban  on  landmines  at  the  press  conference  just 
prior  to  the  ICRC,  first  session  of  the  expert  group  preparatory  to  the  review  con- 
ference on  the  1980  Convention  on  Injurious  Weapons. 

This  is  only  a  partial  list  of  those  who  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  we 
reached  when  we  launched  the  International  Campaign  to  Ban  Landmines:  The  only 
viable  solution  to  the  landmine  epidemic  is  a  complete  ban  on  the  use,  production, 
trade  and  stockpiling  of  the  weapon. 
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When  we  began  the  Landmine  Campaign  we  were  just  two  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations. This  week  in  Geneva  we  held  our  Second  NGO  Conference  on  Land- 
mines where  more  than  60  representatives  from  dozens  of  NGO's  around  the  world 
came  together  for  three  days  of  discussions  and  planning  in  a  collective  effort  to  ban 
landmines. 

Although  the  numbers  of  organizations  and  individuals  who  have  joined  this 
movement  continues  to  expand  dramatically,  the  reasons  which  led  us  to  initiate  the 
International  Campaign  to  Ban  Landmines  remain  the  same.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
elaborate,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  why  the  long-term  costs  to  society  of  using  landmines 
outweigh  any  possible  short-term  military  utility  of  the  weapon,  so  much  so  that 
reasoned  judgment  and  logic  can  only  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  we  have: 
landmines — their  use,  production,  trade  and  stockpiling — must  be  banned. 

It  is  currently  estimated  that  over  100  million  landmines  already  contaminate 
more  than  60  countries  around  the  world  and  tens  of  millions  more  are  stockpiled 
in  country  arsenals.  Sown  in  such  vast  numbers,  the  lowly  landmine  has  become 
a  weapon  of  mass  destruction  in  slow  motion.  Unlike  nuclear  or  chemical  weapons 
which  have  largely  remained  a  threat — landmines  are  not  merely  a  threat — they  are 
a  weapon  which  kills  and  maims  hundreds  of  innocent  civilians  around  the  world 
each  month,  from  Afghanistan  to  Cambodia  to  Mozambique  to  Kurdistan. 

The  number,  100  million,  staggers  the  imagination.  However,  when  the  individual 
statistics  unfold,  the  reality  is  even  more  chilling.  Africa  is  the  most  mined  region 
in  the  world,  with  roughly  18  to  30  million  mines  in  18  countries.  Between  17  and 
24  million  mines  litter  eight  countries  in  the  Middle  East;  15  to  23  million  mines 
contaminate  eight  countries  in  East  Asia  and  13  to  25  million  mines  have  been  sown 
in  South  Asia.  Latin  America  has  anywhere  between  300,000  and  one  million  land- 
mines. Central  Europe  is  the  region  of  the  world  experiencing  the  most  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  uncleared  landmines.  Almost  no  region  of  the  world  has 
been  spared. 

This  dramatic  proliferation  and  indiscriminate  use  of  landmines  is  a  clear  indica- 
tor of  the  utter  failure  of  the  one  treaty  which  attempts  to  control  the  use  of  land- 
mines— the  1980  Convention  on  Injurious  Weapons.  In  fact,  only  41  countries  are 
party  to  the  Convention  and  of  those,  at  least  20  are  among  the  more  than  50  coun- 
tries that  produce  in  excess  of  300  types  of  antipersonnel  landmines. 

What  makes  the  landmine  such  a  deadly  weapon  is  its  indiscriminate  nature — 
the  landmine  cannot  distinguish  between  the  footsteps  of  a  soldier  or  that  of  a 
young  child  collecting  firewood.  Once  sown  by  hand  or  dropped  from  aircraft  by  the 
thousands,  the  landmine — the  eternal  sentry — remains  primed  and  ready  to  kill, 
quite  literally  for  decades. 

While  countries  are  all  too  willing  to  produce,  trade  and  use  landmines,  a  similar 
commitment  to  their  cleanup  is  noticeably  lacking.  Technological  advances  for  mine 
clearance  lag  decades  behind  development  of  new  types  of  more  lethal  and  hard  to 
detect  landmines.  Today  the  only  sure  way  to  clear  a  minefield  is  for  mine  clearers 
to  get  down  on  their  hands  and  knees  prodding  the  ground  inch  by  inch  to  find  the 
landmines  one  by  one.  The  process  is  painstakingly  slow  and,  of  course,  extremely 
hazardous.  It  will  take  decades  to  gain  control  over  the  landmine  crisis  in  the  devel- 
oping world,  and  in  the  meantime  thousands  more  innocent  children,  women  and 
men  will  be  maimed  or  killed  by  the  weapon. 

CHANGING  WEAPON,  CHANGING  TACTICS 

Landmines  were  first  developed  after  WWI  to  defend  against  tanks.  But  given  the 
size  of  the  anti-tank  mine  which  requires  the  weight  of  the  tank  to  detonate  it,  it 
was  very  easy  for  enemy  troops  to  enter  the  minefield  and  remove  the  weapon  for 
their  own  use.  This  battlefield  problem  led  to  the  development  of  the  anti-personnel 
mine,  a  much  smaller  time-delayed  explosive  device  which  was  sown  throughout  the 
anti-tank  minefield  to  deter  enemy  soldiers  from  entering  it. 

Today,  when  most  people  think  of  landmines,  they  still  think  of  them  as  defensive 
weapons  and  visualize  heroic  battle  scenes  from  WWII.  But  the  changing  nature  of 
warfare,  coupled  with  advances  in  mine  technology,  has  dramatically  changed  land- 
mine use,  making  anti-personnel  mines  offensive  weapons  with  a  much  larger  stra- 
tegic purpose.  First  used  to  protect  the  more  valuable  anti-tank  mine,  the  anti-per- 
sonnel mine  has  taken  on  a  life  of  its  own. 

The  United  States  pioneered  advances  in  mine  technology  and  use  during  the  war 
in  Indochina  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  used  them  on  a  massive  scale  during  its 
invasion  and  occupation  of  Afghanistan.  Although  they  have  become  the  weapon  of 
choice,  the  use  of  landmines  is  not  confined  to  such  wars.  Cheap,  easily  available 
and  eternally  vigilant  once  emplaced,  landmines  have  quickly  become  a  favorite 
weapon  in  any  armed  conflict. 
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Most  wars  today  are  internal.  Unfortunately,  the  1980  Convention  does  not  gov- 
ern wars  of  this  nature.  As  internal  armed  conflict  builds,  the  theater  of  operations 
often  expands  to  encompass  an  entire  national  territory.  When  this  happens  the  en- 
tire country  becomes  a  potential  arena  for  the  sowing  of  landmines.  Designed  to 
maim  rather  than  kill,  their  psychological  impact  on  the  enemy  is  undeniable.  In 
addition  to  demoralizing  the  opposition,  landmine  casualties  can  also  overload 
logistical  support  systems.  Most  mine  victims  require  more  extensive  medical  and 
rehabilitative  attention  than  other  types  of  casualties.  Additionally,  in  internal 
wars,  landmines  are  frequently  and  deliberately  used  to  both  terrorize  and  to  con- 
trol the  flow  of  civilian  populations  in  order  to  disrupt  support  for  opposition  forces. 

Additionally,  landmines  which  used  to  be  made  of  metal  and  thus  were  relatively 
easy  to  detect  are  now  increasingly  made  of  plastic,  even  though  the  1980  Conven- 
tion specifically  prohibits  the  use  of  plastic  in  mines.  These  minimum-metal  plastic 
mines  defy  detection  with  currently  available  mine  detecting  systems.  But  the  ad- 
vances have  not  been  limited  to  plastic  parts  and  casings.  Mines  have  become  so- 
phisticated weapons  systems  with  electronic  fuses  and  sensor  systems  which  make 
them  even  more  deadly.  They  can  now  detect  the  footstep  patterns,  body  heat,  sound 
and  signal  of  a  mine  detector — all  or  any  of  which  can  make  them  explode. 

Western  militaries,  certainly  our  own  included,  argue  that  new  high-tech  systems, 
so-called  "safe  mines"  are  the  high-tech  fix  for  the  problem.  We  are  not  convinced. 

First,  these  "safemines"  are  truly  indiscriminatory  in  nature.  They  are  scattered 
by  aircraft  or  artillery  tube,  in  some  instances  at  a  rate  of  hundreds  per  minute  or 
more.  The  failure  rate  of  these  mines  is  estimated  between  2  percent  and  10  per- 
cent. In  addition,  because  self-destruct  mines  explode,  there  is  no  way  for  civilians 
to  know  when  that  would  happen.  Even  if  they  self-destruct  as  intended,  they  en- 
danger civilians  during  the  weeks,  months  or  years  they  are  active.  Also,  once  they 
are  exported  there  is  no  way  of  ensuring  whose  hands  they  end  up  in. 

Secondly,  a  primary  purpose  of  the  US  moratorium  was  for  the  United  States  to 
set  the  standard  and  to  exercise  leadership  in  the  international  arena  on  the  issue 
of  landmines.  And  as  noted  above,  because  of  that  standard  and  leadership  we  have 
made  progress  in  our  efforts  to  establish  meaningful  limitations  on  landmines.  By 
allowing  an  exemption  for  so-called  "safemines"  the  U.S.  would  invite  criticism  as 
to  the  seriousness  of  its  commitment  to  the  problem  and  its  credibility  as  a  leader 
on  this  issue  would  be  jeopardized.  In  addition,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  those 
countries  which  do  not  manufacture  self-destruct  mines  would  come  to  the  bargain- 
ing table  let  alone  agree  to  limits  on  their  types  of  mines,  if  other  countries  with 
more  advanced  technology  were  allowed  to  produce  theirs. 

The  fact  is  that  even  if  a  handful  of  western  militaries  were  able  to  afford  these 
"safe  mines"  the  vast  majority  of  mines  which  would  still  be  produced  and  used 
would  be  those  currently  being  sown  around  the  world — low  tech,  low  cost,  prac- 
tically indestructible  plastic  conventional  landmines.  Even  if  our  own  military  used 
its  "safe  mines"  during  battle,  these  are  not  the  mines  it  would  face.  Witness  Soma- 
lia, where  26  percent  of  the  U.S.  casualties  were  due  to  inexpensive,  low  tech,  easy 
to  use,  conventional  landmines — the  same  mines  which  are  currently  contaminating 
much  of  the  developing  world. 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC  CATASTROPHE 

Angola.  Afghanistan.  Cambodia.  El  Salvador.  Kurdistan.  Laos.  Nicaragua.  Mo- 
zambique. Vietnam.  The  list  goes  on  and  on — the  hot  spots  of  the  recent  past.  Al- 
though their  wars  are  for  the  most  part  over,  they  must  now  live  with  the  legacy 
of  the  fighting — millions  and  millions  of  landmines  which  contaminate  large  por- 
tions of  their  national  territory. 

The  countries  most  severely  affected  by  landmine  contamination  are  basically 
rural  and  agricultural  societies.  Within  those  societies,  it  is  usually  those  who  must 
rely  on  their  own  physical  fitness  in  order  to  provide  the  most  basic  sustenance  for 
their  families  who  feel  the  effects  of  landmines  the  most.  It  is  this  sector  of  society 
who  can  least  afford  not  only  the  care  necessary  to  treat  landmine  injuries  but  also 
take  time  away  from  their  fields  or  rice  paddies  in  order  to  recuperate. 

For  affected  countries,  this  translates  into  the  devastation  created  by  landmines 
being  felt  at  all  levels  of  society.  When  an  individual  steps  on  a  landmine  and  sur- 
vives the  initial  impact  of  the  blast,  transportation  to  a  medical  facility  is  usually 
extremely  difficult  and  the  means  of  transport  frequently  inadequate.  In  many  cases 
in  these  countries  that  means  of  transportation  is  in  a  cart  pulled  by  an  ox. 

Once  first  aid  has  been  administered,  it  can  be  days  before  hospital  treatment  is 
received.  Facilities  which  can  barely  provide  for  the  survival  needs  of  the  patient 
cannot  even  begin  to  consider  the  longer-term  psychological  implications  of  an  am- 
putee returning  to  a  society  which  often  has  no  place  for  the  disabled.  When  these 
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needs  are  multiplied  by  30,000,  as  in  Cambodia,  or  20,000,  as  in  Angola,  the  strains 
on  society  become  staggering. 

Beyond  the  question  of  how  a  society  deals  (or  does  not  deal)  with  the  immediate 
and  life-long  needs  of  the  individual  victim,  lies  the  issue  of  how  a  society  deals  with 
a  countryside  contaminated  with  mines.  Refugees  and  the  internallv  displaced  have 
often  fled  large  areas  to  escape  the  conflict.  All  too  often,  these  depopulated  area 
have  been  severely  littered  with  landmines,  making  easy  return  to  their  homes  im- 
possible. Additionally,  the  mining  of  large  tracts  of  land  critical  to  sustaining  a  re- 
turning population  can  lead  to  large  scale  malnutrition  and  starvation  because  the 
once  fertile  land  is  no  longer  usable  to  grow  crops  or  graze  livestock. 

How  can  a  country  rebuild  after  war  when  faced  with  the  post  conflict  legacy  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  if  not  millions  of  landmines  polluting  their  land?  If  these 
mines  are  not  cleared  from  fields,  pastures  and  villages  or  from  roads,  railroads  and 
bridges,  the  complete  economic  reconstruction  of  a  country  is  imperiled.  Landmine 
contamination  thus  limits  the  recovery  from  war  and  prolongs  the  suffering  caused 
by  conflicts  whose  battles  are  now  long-silent. 

Kuwait,  another  country  sown  with  countless  mines,  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  which  has  had  the  resources  to  respond  to  the  contamination.  Within  months 
after  the  end  of  the  Gulf  War,  it  had  awarded  mine  clearing  contracts  totalling  $700 
million  to  clean  its  land  of  the  detritus  of  war.  That  country  alone  has  spent  more 
on  mine  clearance  since  the  war  than  the  rest  of  the  world  combined  in  the  same 
period.  In  fact,  all  too  frequently  demining  activities  in  Afghanistan  grind  to  a  halt 
when  UN-sponsored  appeals  are  unable  to  raise  even  the  most  minimal  amount  to 
maintain  Afghanistan's  annual  demining  budget  of  $9  million. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  chairman,  as  noted  several  times  above,  we  have  made  remarkable  progress 
since  we  began  this  campaign  2V2  years  ago.  However,  now  is  not  the  time  to  dwell 
on  past  accomplishments  but  to  press  ahead,  for  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  leg- 
islation you  propose  which  deals  with  the  production  of  landmines  itself  is  the  next 
logical  step  in  this  campaign.  And  it  is  a  step  that  the  United  States  can  afford  to 
take. 

Currently  there  are  some  50  countries  producing  landmines  which  can  cost  as  lit- 
tle as  $3.  In  order  to  stop  this  mindless  proliferation,  a  major  country,  a  super- 
f)ower,  must  take  the  lead  and  set  an  example  so  that  others  will  follow.  Your  legis- 
ation,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  a  unilateral  disarmament  proposal. 
Rather,  we  believe,  it  is  a  proposal  not  unlike  the  export  moratorium  legislation 
which  propelled  the  United  States  into  the  leadership  position  in  the  international 
community.  And  because  the  moratorium  legislation  did  not  provide  exemptions  for 
certain  tj^jes  of  so  called  "safemines"  other  nations  recognized  the  seriousness  and 
commitment  of  the  U.S.  regarding  this  issue  and  followed  the  U.S.  lead. 

The  challenge  that  lies  ahead  is  the  same.  The  United  States  must  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  it  is  serious  about  this  issue,  that  it  is  committed  to  achieving 
a  meaningful  and  lasting  solution  to  the  problem  and  that  it  will  take  the  lead  and 
set  the  standard  for  other  nations  to  follow.  Your  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
just  that. 

There  are  those  who  will  argue  that  your  legislation  goes  too  far,  and  that  some 
type  of  "suppliers  restraint"  agreement  is  more  feasible.  This  "suppliers  restraint" 
scenario  would  allow  countries  to  sell  certain  types  of  mines  only  to  those  govern- 
ments who  are  signatories  to  a  strengthened  protocol. 

If  we  entered  into  that  type  of  agreement,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  would  be  the  in- 
centive for  those  nations  who  now  produce  the  cheap,  low  tech  but  extremely  deadly 
landmines  to  come  to  the  bargaining  table?  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  emphasize  this 
enough — in  order  to  stop  the  proliferation  of  this  weapon,  the  United  States  must 
set  the  example.  The  United  States  must  lead  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  your  legis- 
lation achieves  that  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  firmly  convinced,  after  considering  the  impact  of  land- 
mines— primarily  on  the  less  developed  countries  of  the  world,  those  countries  with 
the  least  resources  to  deal  with  massive  landmine  contamination — that  nothing 
short  of  a  complete  ban  on  the  use,  production,  trade  and  stockpiling  of  the  weapon 
will  begin  to  address  the  global  landmines  epidemic. 

The  staggering  costs  to  the  world  community  in  lives  maimed  or  lost  and  dollars 
spent  as  it  attempts  to  grapple  with  and  clean  up  this  lethal  legacy  of  war  far  out- 
weigh any  plausible  military  utility  this  indiscriminate  weapon  may  have.  We  re- 
main convinced  that  the  only  course  of  action  is  a  complete  and  total  ban  on  land- 
mines. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Attachment  A 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  TO  BAN  LANDMINES 

January  1991.  Women's  Commission  for  Refugee  Women  and  Children  calls  for 
a  ban  in  landmines  in  testimony  before  U.S.  Congress. 

September  1991.  The  Coward's  War:  Landmines  in  Cambodia  jointly  issued  by 
Asia  Watch  and  Physicians  for  Human  Rights.  At  the  same  time,  the  two  organiza- 
tions call  for  a  ban. 

October  1991.  Prince  Sihanouk,  in  addressing  the  UN  at  the  signing  of  the  Cam- 
bodian peace  agreement,  calls  for  a  ban. 

November  1991.  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  Foundation,  Washington  D.C.,  and 
Medico  International,  Frankfurt,  Germany,  agree  to  jointly  launch  a  campaign  of 
advocacy  to  ban  landmines. 

February  1992.  1,400  citizens  bring  a  petition  to  the  Australian  government  which 
calls  for  a  ban  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  landmines. 

May  1992.  Handicap  International  launches  its  campaign  with  the  French  edition 
of  The  Coward's  War.  Along  with  Mines  Advisory  Group,  UK,  and  Physicians  for 
Human  Rights,  Handicap  International  issues  a  call  and  begins  to  gather  signa- 
tures. 

October  1992.  Handicap  International  (HI),  Human  Rights  Watch  (HRW),  Medico 
International  (MI),  Mines  Advisory  Group  (MAG),  Physicians  for  Human  Rights 
(PHR),  and  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  Foundation  (WAF),  meet  in  New  York 
and  agree  to  coordinate  campaigning  efforts  and  to  co-sponsor  the  first  NGO  Con- 
ference on  Landmines  in  London  in  1993. 

October  1992.  President  George  Bush  signs  into  law  the  one-year  Leahy-Evans 
landmine  moratorium. 

October  1992.  The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  United  Nations  suggests  that  "serious  thoughts  be  given"  to  applying 
the  1980  Convention  to  non-international  armed  conflict.  The  ICRC  also  puDlished 
its  booklet,  "Mines:  A  perverse  use  of  technology." 

October  1992.  Middle  East  Watch  publishes  its  report  on  landmines  in  Kurdistan, 
Hidden  Death. 

November  1992.  The  German  government  submits  its  instrument  of  ratification 
of  the  1980  Convention  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  UN,  becoming  the  33rd  coun- 
try to  do  so. 

November  1992.  Physicians  for  Human  Rights  issues  the  report:  Hidden  Enemies: 
Landmines  in  Northern  Somalia. 

December  1992.  The  European  parliament  passes  a  resolution  calling  member 
states  to  ratify  the  1980  Convention;  make  it  applicable  to  internal  conflicts;  and 
to  declare  as  an  emergency  measure  a  five-year  moratorium  on  the  export  of  mines 
and  training  to  lay  them  and  to  prioritize  mine  clearance  and  funds  for  it. 

February  1993.  HI  and  the  French  Institute  of  International  Relations — co-spon- 
sor a  symposium  on  landmines  which  is  attended  by  over  100  people.  At  the  sympo- 
sium, the  Foreign  Ministry  announces  that  a  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Secretary 
General  officially  requesting  a  review  conference  of  the  1980  Convention. 

February  1993.  HI  presents  22,000  signatures  in  support  of  its  call  to  "Stop  the 
Coward's  War"  to  President  Mitterand  during  his  visit  to  Cambodia.  Mitterand  offi- 
cially recognizes  France's  "voluntary  abstention"  from  the  export  of  landmines  and 
calls  upon  other  states  to  do  the  same. 

February  1993.  Africa  Watch  issues  its  report  Landmines  in  Angola. 

April  1993.  The  ICRC  holds  a  three-day  symposium  on  landmines  in  Montreux, 
bringing  together  60  representatives  of  governments,  the  military,  mine  producers, 
clearance  specialists  and  NGOs  to  discuss  a  range  of  possibilities  to  alleviate  suffer- 
ing caused  by  landmines. 

May  1993.  Schiebel  Elektroniche  and  the  Austrian  government  hold  a  sjonposium 
in  Vienna  regarding  effective  rehabilitation  and  repatriation  in  countries  damaged 
by  war.  The  primary  focus  is  landmines. 

May  1993.  The  first  NGO  International  Conference  on  Landmines  is  held  in  Lon- 
don bringing  together  50  representatives  of  40  NGOs  to  strategize  on  building  the 
campaign  to  ban  landmines.  HI,  HRW,  MI,  MAG,  PHR  and  WAF  are  recognized 
as  the  ad-hoc  Steering  Committee  of  the  Campaign  and  WAF  as  the  coordinator. 

June  1993.  The  Swedish  Red  Cross  initiates  a  campaign  of  public  awareness 
about  the  international  arms  trade,  initially  targeting  antipersonnel  landmines  with 
the  release  of  its  book.  Selling  Weapons — A  Deadly  Business. 

August  1993.  The  Swiss  government  hosts  a  governmental  conference  on  the  pro- 
tection of  war  victims,  which  deals  in  part,  with  landmines. 
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September  1993.  The  U.S.  State  Department  issues  its  report  on  international 
demining,  Hidden  Killers:  The  Global  Problem  With  Uncleared  Landmines,  as  man- 
dated by  law. 

September  1993.  UNICEF  Geneva  decides  to  give  priority  attention  to  the  issue 
of  landmines  and  asks  the  National  Committees  to  give  serious  consideration  to  ad- 
vocacy for  the  cessation  of  production  of  landmines.  UNICEF  Germany  holds  a  press 
conference  in  Bonn  and  calls  for  a  ban  on  landmines. 

September  1993.  The  Netherlands  enacts  a  moratorium  restricting  trade  in  land- 
mines to  those  countries  which  are  parties  to  the  1980  Convention. 

September  1993.  New  Zealand  ratifies  the  1980  Convention. 

September  1993.  The  Leahy  amendment  to  extend  the  U.S.  moratorium  on  the  ex- 
port of  landmines  for  a  period  of  three  years  passes  the  U.S.  Senate  by  a  unanimous 
roll  call  vote. 

October  1993.  The  U.N.  General  Assembly  passes  a  resolution  on  mine  clearance 
which  includes  the  consideration  of  "the  advisability  of  establishing  a  voluntary 
trust  fund"  to  finance  programs  related  to  mine  clearance. 

November  1993.  HRW/PHR  release  their  536-page  report  on  landmines.  Land- 
mines: A  Deadly  Legacy  covers  production  and  trade,  international  law,  and  mine 
clearance  among  other  issues. 

November  1993.  Australian  NGO's  hold  a  day-long  seminar  on  landmines  in  Par- 
liament, which  is  opened  by  the  Foreign  Minister.  One  week  later,  the  Australian 
Defence  Force  Academy  hosts  a  second,  one-day  landmines  seminar. 

December  1993.  The  U.N.  General  Assembly  adopts  a  resolution  calling  for  a  re- 
view conference  of  the  1980  Convention.  It  provides  for  an  expert  group  to  prepare 
for  the  review  conference  which  will  give  consideration  to  NGO  participation  in  the 
group. 

December  1993.  The  U.N.  General  Assembly  adopts  a  resolution  calling  for  a  mor- 
atorium on  the  export  of  antipersonnel  landmines. 

December  1993.  The  U.N.  General  Assembly  adopts  a  resolution  which  calls  for 
a  study  to  protect  children  in  war  and  from  effects  of  indiscriminate  weapons  of  war, 
especially  antipersonnel  mines. 

December  1993.  Italian  NGO's  launch  a  landmines  campaign  with  a  workshop  in 
Rome  with  NGO's  from  the  Campaign  Steering  Committee. 

1993.  Sweden's  Bofors  announces  that  for  "moral"  reasons  it  will  stop  manufactur- 
ing antipersonnel  landmines  as  well  as  the  export  of  fuses  and  explosives  to  buyers 
who  might  use  the  material  to  produce  such  mines. 

January  1994.  Radda  Barnen  launches  its  campaign  against  landmines  with  the 
release  of  its  report,  "Mines  and  Children — A  Catastrophic  Combination." 

January  1994.  The  ICRC  holds  a  three-day  seminar  of  military  experts  from  16 
countries  to  "closely  study  the  military  use  of— antipersonnel  mines  and  possible  al- 
ternatives. .  ." 

January  1994.  UNICEF  Geneva  hosts  a  two-day  consultative  meeting  on  land- 
mines. Attended  by  over  70  participants,  the  meeting  is  a  serious  step  in  developing 
UNICEF's  work  on  landmines. 

February  1994.  The  first  session  of  the  expert  group  preparatory  to  the  review 
conference  of  the  1980  Convention  meets  in  Geneva.  China  is  the  only  country  to 
block  participation  of  any  kind  by  NGO's  in  the  meetings.  A  decision  is  postponed 
until  the  second  session  meeting  in  May. 

February  1994.  At  a  press  conference  prior  to  the  expert  meeting,  the  ICRC's 
president  declares  that  from  a  "humanitarian  point  of  view"  a  "world-wide  ban  on 
antipersonnel  mines  is  the  only  truly  effective  solution  and  that  blinding  as  a  meth- 
od of  warfare  has  to  be  outlawed  now." 

March  1994.  In  a  statement  before  the  Human  Rights  Commission  in  Geneva,  the 
executive  director  of  UNICEF,  James  Grant,  adds  his  voice  to  that  of  the  ICRC  and 
calls  for  a  ban  on  landmines. 

March  1994.  Belgian  NGO's  launch  a  campaign  against  landmines. 

March  1994.  Irish  NGO's  launch  a  campaign  against  landmines. 

March  1994.  South  Africa's  Defense  Minister  announces  a  ban  on  the  marketing 
and  export  of  landmines. 

March  1994.  Greece  announces  a  moratorium  on  the  trade  of  landmines. 

April  1994.  Germany's  Foreign  Minister  announces  plans  to  ban  exports  of  Ger- 
man antipersonnel  mines  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

April  1994.  The  Arms  Project  of  HRW  releases  its  most  recent  country  report  on 
landmines.  Landmines  in  Mozambique. 

April  1994.  The  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  holds  a  one-day  seminar  on  land- 
mines entitled,  "Clearing  the  Fields:  Solutions  to  the  Landmine  Crisis."  At  the  semi- 
nar, both  the  Secretary  General  of  the  U.N.  and  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
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C3TUS  Vance  call  for  a  ban  landnunes.  Papers  presented  will  be  released  in  book 
form. 

May  1994.  The  Steering  Committee  of  the  NGO  international  Campaign  to  Ban 
Landmines  holds  its  Second  International  Conference  on  Landmines  in  Geneva, 
with  the  logistical  support  of  UNICEF  Geneva. 

Senator  Leahy.  It  is  hard  to  add  to  that,  Bobby,  but  I  could  not 
help  but  thinking,  in  looking  at  the  New  York  Times  article  this 
morning,  "Thank  God,  finally  we  got  this  out  on  the  front  page." 
You  know,  with  all  the  hearings,  all  the  meetings,  everything  else 
I  have  had  on  this. 

In  the  years  I  have  been  here  I  saw  far,  far  more  coverage  on 
whether  we  had  low-cost  haircuts  or  not  in  the  Senate. 

I  guarantee  you,  anybody  that  goes  back  will  find,  for  example, 
in  the  Washington  Post — and  I  do  not  mean  to  pick  on  them,  be- 
cause every  other  newspaper  is  the  same  way — they  will  find  far, 
far,  far  more  articles  about  the  cost  of  congressional  haircuts  and 
the  debate  on  that  than  all  of  these  hearings  and  all  the  debates 
and  all  the  battles  we  have  had  on  the  landmines  issue. 

And,  when  we  had  this  extraordinary  vote  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  an 
extraordinary  vote,  ask  yourself,  in  the  most  polarized  Senate  we 
have  had  in  the  past  few  years,  with  all  of  the  filibusters  and  all 
the  gridlock,  all  of  the  partisan  bickering — and  I  include  both  par- 
ties in  that — with  all  of  the  contentious  debates,  the  only  issue  of 
major  national  and  international  importance,  something  that  raises 
enormous  questions  of  our  policy,  of  both  our  domestic  and  external 
politics,  foreign  relations,  defense  policy;  the  only  one  that  had  100 
Senators  vote  for  it  was  the  landmine  moratorium. 

And  I  guarantee  you  will  not  find  more  than  a  handful  of  news- 
papers in  this  country  that  even  reported  that  vote  took  place.  You 
will  not  find  one  TV  station  that  carried  it,  when  that  vote  came. 
And  yet  if  they  did  give  even  10  percent  of  the  coverage  as  on  hair- 
cuts or  parking  or  whatever  else,  this  country  would  mobilize  the 
way  you  want. 

If  they  mobilized  the  way  that  I  believe  the  American'  people 
would  mobilize — because  I  believe  in  the  basic  honesty  and  good- 
ness of  our  country — you  would  see  military  people,  veterans,  and 
nonmilitary  people,  medical  personnel,  you  would  see  the  kind  of 
mobilization  that  would  have  the  United  States  lead  the  fight  un- 
equivocally, for  a  ban. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  everybody  in  the  press  has  to  make  their 
own  editorial  judgment.  I  would  suggest  they  may  want  to  ask  the 
question  whether  this  is  not  at  least  as  important — at  least  as  im- 
portant— as  some  of  the  trivia  that  makes  the  front  page;  and  that 
they  might  also  help  in  mobilizing  the  opinion. 

Because,  if  the  United  States  came  and  proposed  a  ban,  a  total 
ban  at  next  year's  U.N.  Conference  in  Geneva,  what  do  you  think 
that  effect  would  be,  around  the  rest  of  the  world?  It  would  be  a 
pretty  significant  one,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MULLER.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Leahy.  Well,  I  will  keep  raising  it;  and  every  so  often, 
we  get  heard.  Because  I  think  the  more  people  that  realize  this,  the 
more  you  are  going  to  find  the  American  people  mobilizing  to  do 
what  is  right. 

Mr.  Anderson,  you  have  waited  a  long  time  to  testify.  You  do  not 
need  to  hear  me  speak  more.  I  will  yield  to  you,  sir. 
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STATEMENT  OF  KENNETH  ANDERSON 

Mr.  Anderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  grateful  today 
for  this  opportunity.  Knowing  the  hour  is  late,  and  also  that  the 
audience  has  waited  a  long  time  over  the  course  of  this  morning, 
I  am  going  to  keep  my  remarks  very  brief;  partly  because  I  would 
simply  like  them  to  serve  as  a  coda  for  Bobby  Muller's  extraor- 
dinary speech  on  this,  which  I  share  100  percent. 

And  I  really  want  to  just  confine  myself  to  stating  first,  for  the 
record,  and  it  has  been  stated  in  more  length  in  the  statement  that 
I  would  like  to  submit  as  a  written  addition  to  the  record,  that 
Human  Rights  Watch  favors  a  comprehensive  ban  on  production, 
stockpiling,  transfer,  and  all  use  of  antipersonnel  landmines. 

And  I  would  like  to  go  straight  from  that  to  make  two  related 
points:  The  first  is  that  I  want  to  stress,  as  has  been  stressed  many 
times  in  the  course  of  today,  how  much  in  common  there  is  in  the 
positions  that  have  been  echoed  in  this  room,  including  those  of 
Mr.  McNamara  from  the  State  Department.  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that,  by  and  large,  we  share  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
ground  on  this  issue.  As  I  sat  and  listened  to  his  presentation,  I 
tried  to  identify  the  areas  in  which  we  agree  and  in  which  we  dis- 
agree; and  realized  that,  in  the  first  place,  we  share  a  common 
view  of  what  the  situation  is  about.  And  that  has  led  to  one  of  the 
most  useful  exchanges  of  information  between  the  State  Depart- 
ment, between  the  administration,  between  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  nongovernmental  organizations  on  an  issue  that  I  have 
seen  in  all  my  time  doing  human  rights  work. 

I  have  never  actually  seen  this  kind  of  cooperation  at  all  levels, 
from  the  level  of  policy  discussions  down  to  extraordinarily  tech- 
nical information.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  anything  like 
that.  And  certainly,  for  someone  who  came  to  human  rights  work 
in  the  early  eighties,  I  must  say  that  it  is  something  that  has  re- 
shaped my  thinking  about  the  kind  of  exchange  of  information  and 
openness  of  discussion  that  can  go  on. 

And  so,  I  want  to  congratulate  those  people  in  Government,  at 
all  levels,  who  have  worked  on  this  issue;  because  they  have,  I 
think,  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  done  a  truly  outstanding  job  on 
this. 

And  I  also  want  to  state  that,  as  an  area  of  policy  agreement 
that  deserves  mention,  the  U.S.  position  has  moved  this  debate 
internationally  in  so  many  ways;  but  one  of  the  ways  that  is,  per- 
haps, not  noticed  is  that  we  have  moved  the  issue  from  being  sim- 
ply a  discussion  about:  What  do  you  do  to  clean  up  the  aftermath? 
What  do  you  do  to  clean  up  the  effects?  From  the  question  of  mine 
clearance  to  a  question  of:  What  do  you  do  about  supply? 

And  I  think,  in  many  respects,  that  is  overlooked  as  being  one 
of  the  changes  in  the  debate  that  has  to  take  place,  if  we  are  going 
to  address  this  issue.  And  I  congratulate  the  U.S.  Government  on 
taking  a  position  that  squarely  puts  the  issue  of  the  supply  of  land- 
mines at  the  center  of  the  discussion. 

And  then,  third,  I  would  like  to  stress  that  we  share  common 
ground  with  the  administration  position,  with  Mr.  McNamara's 
statements,  on  steps  that  need  to  be  taken. 
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The  four-point  program  that  he  is  outlining,  we  endorse  whole- 
heartedly as  a  set  of  interim  steps;  but — and  this  is  the  point  of 
disagreement  that  I  think  we  have  with  at  least  some  persons  in 
the  administration  today — we  believe  that  these  need  to  be  seen  as 
steps  on  the  way  to  a  full  ban.  And  that,  that  is  essential  for  main- 
taining any  kind  of  international  posture  on  this. 

And  so,  I  think  the  real  question  that  has  to  be  dealt  with,  that 
was  put  very,  very  well  in  Mr.  McNamara's  statement,  is  the  ques- 
tion that  he  raised:  Are  we  making  a  mistake?  Or,  better  put:  Is 
it  better  to  go  after  a  good  position,  and  forsake  the  best;  rather 
than  going  after  the  best  position,  and  risk  forsaking  the  good? 

And  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  answer  to  that  is,  in  this 
case:  If  we  do  not  reach  for  the  best  position  possible — namely,  a 
complete  ban — we  are  not  going  to  achieve  a  good  position,  either. 

I  believe  that  we  have  seen,  over  the  course  of  the  past  10  or  15 
years,  an  attempt  to  reach  a  good  position,  but  not  the  best  posi- 
tion, in  the  existing  landmines  ban,  landmines  protocol.  And  it  has 
not  worked. 

I  think  that,  if  we  repeat  that  experience  today  in  the  negotia- 
tions that  are  going  on,  we  will  wind  up  in  the  same  position;  and 
10  years  from  now,  we  will  discover  that  we  are  in  a  vastly,  vastly 
worse,  changed  environment,  for  good. 

So  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  there  are  some  situations  in  the 
world  where  it  does  not  work  to  say,  "We  are  going  to  go  only  after 
the  half-measures  that  we  think  we  can  achieve  reasonably."  There 
are  some  situations  in  which  one  has  to  get  recognized  that  you 
have  to  go  after  the  whole  thing;  otherwise,  one  has  not  achieved 
anything  at  all.  And  I  think  that  the  landmine  situation  is  that. 

In  particular,  and  bringing  it  down  to  the  question  of  policy,  I 
think  that  it  is  essential  that  the  U.S.  Government  come  to  realize 
that  leadership  on  this  issue  means  that  we  do  not  simply  say,  "We 
want  to  have  restrictions  on  controls  for  the  guys  that  use  these 
things  irresponsibly,"  while  saying  that  it  is  OK  for  us  to  have 
them,  because  we  do  use  them  responsibly.  That  will  not  work. 
That  is  not  leadership  from  the  United  States. 

I  think  we  have  to  understand  that  leadership  in  the  world  on 
this  position  means  that  we  say,  "Nobody  should  have  these 
things."  And  the  reasons  are  that  this  is  not  like  missile  tech- 
nology. There  are  ways  in  which  it  is  similar;  but  at  bottom,  the 
difference  between  this  and  missile  technology  is  that,  that  kind  of 
technology  is  complicated  enough,  and  can  be  held  by  a  certain  re- 
stricted group  of  countries  in  a  way  that  is  simply  not  possible  with 
landmines. 

My  background,  before  coming  to  human  rights  work,  was  as  a 
tax  lawyer.  I  am  not  known  in  my  work  as  a  tax  lawyer  for  being 
idealistic,  for  being  somebody  that  thinks  about  these  things  from 
the  standpoint  of  moral  hope  and  moral  appeals.  I  tend  to  look  at 
these  things  very  pragmatically  and  very  hard-headedly. 

When  I  look  at  landmines,  I  see  something  that  resembles,  essen- 
tially, pork  bellies  and  orange  juice.  This  is  a  true  commodity,  to 
be  bought  and  sold,  and  made  by  anyone. 

And,  in  those  kinds  of  circumstances,  I  think  that  a  regime 
which  says  that  we  are  going  to  try  to  hold  these  things  for  our  use 
because  we  know  how  to  use  them  correctly,  but  we  are  going  to 
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try  to  keep  them  away  from  you  guys  because  you  do  not  use  them 
correctly,  simply  is  going  to  fail. 

And  for  that  reason,  I  think,  however  reluctantly  I  come  to  the 
position,  that  we  have  to  make  this  appeal  on  a  moral  basis;  on  a 
position  of  political  morality.  And  say  that,  "This  is  the  right  posi- 
tion, and  this  is  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it."  I  think  that 
there  is  no  choice  but  to  go  for  that.  And  I  do  not  say  this  lightly, 
because  I  understand  as  a  human  rights  lawyer  how  difficult  it  is 
to  achieve  anything  on  the  basis  of  pure  morality  in  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  in  closing,  that  if  we  wait  to  try  out  half- 
measures,  measures  that  try  to  keep  landmines  for  ourselves  but 
keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  other  people,  10  years  from  now  we 
are  going  to  discover  that  we  have  something  which  is  vastly,  vast- 
ly worse  than  what  we  have  today;  that  we  have  dithered  around, 
and  we  have  wasted  essential  time. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

This  is  an  issue  in  which  the  pragmatic  solution  and  the  ideal 
solution,  I  think,  converge;  and  that  is,  in  the  position  of  a  total 
ban.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  KENNETH  ANDERSON,  DIRECTOR,  THE  ARMS 
PROJECT  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  WATCH 

Thank  you,  Chairman  Leahy,  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  subcommittee.  I  am  the  director  of  the  Arms  Project  of  Human  Rights 
Watch.  Its  mission  is  to  monitor  and  curb  arms  transfers  to  governments 
and  groups  that  abuse  human  rights.  Along  with  a  number  of  other  NGOs, 
we  have  spearheaded  the  international  campaign  calling  for  a  ban  on  the 
production,  stockpiling,  transfer,  and  use  of  antipersonnel  landmines. 

I  must  say  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your  involvement  and 
leadership  on  this  issue  has  been  absolutely  vital.  I  do  not  think  I 
risk  contradiction  from  any  quarter  when  I  say  that  no  single  person  has 
been  as  responsible  as  you  for  the  remarkable  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  raising  international  awareness  and  spurring  action  aimed  at 
overcoming  the  global  landmines  crisis. 

But  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  We  are  all  going  to  have  to  redouble 
our  efforts  if  continued  and  meaningful  progress  is  to  be  made,  and  if 
we  are  not  to  settle  for  ineffective  half -measures  and  partial 
solutions.   We  know  we  can  count  on  you  in  this  regard,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Other  witnesses  today  have  already  described  the  dreadful  scope  and 
nature  of  the  landmines  problem.  I  would  like  to  focus  my  remarks  on  the 
Administration's  policy,  actions,  and  plans  with  respect  to 
antipersonnel  landmines. 

U.S.  Leadership 

As  a  U.S. -based  NGO,  Human  Rights  Watch  has  been  very  pleased  that 
the  U.S.  Government  has  been  out  in  front  in  the  international  community 
in  recognizing  and  attempting  to  come  to  grips  with  the  landmines 
crisis.  Obviously  you,  and  Congressman  Evans,  have  not  been  alone  in 
your  concern  about  this  issue.  We  are  aware  that  many  U.S.  officials, 
at  high  levels  and  low,  have  worked  hard  to  help  alleviate  tlie  landmines 
situation.  Mr.  McNamara  and  many  others  in  his  Bureau  of  Politico- 
Military  Affairs  at  the  State  Department  are  deserving  of  much  praise 
for  their  efforts.  The  commitment  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  lessening 
the  civilian  suffering  caused  by  landmines  is  highly  commendable. 

Important  steps  the  U.S.  Government  has  taken,  aside  from  your 
export  moratorium,  include  publication  of  the  excellent  Hidden  Killers 
report,  establishment  of  an  Interagency  Working  Group  on  demining, 
funding  of  demining  programs  in  at  least  five  nations,  funding  for 
research  and  development  on  humanitarian  mine  clearance,  introduction  of 
the  UN  resolution  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  November  1993 
calling  on  states  to  adopt  export  moratoria,  and  on-going  efforts  to 
press  nations  to  enact  3-to-5  year  export  moratoria. 

In  addition,  we  were  very  pleased  that  in  March,  at  the  first  UN 
Experts  Meeting  in  preparation  for  the  Review  Conference  of  the  1980 
Weapons  Convention  and  its  Landmines  Protocol,  the  U.S.  was  one  of  the 
strongest  proponents  of  granting  observer  status  to  non-governmental 
organizations  and  encouraging  substantial  participation  by  NGOs. 

Fundamental  Flaw 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many  troubling  aspects  to  U.S.  policy  and 
actions.  One,  of  course,  is  that  the  U.S.  has  not  yet  ratified  the  1980 
Weapons  Convention,  although  the  Clinton  Administration  has  indicated 
that  it  intends  to  submit  the  Convention  to  the  Senate  in  the  near 
future.  While  the  Convention  and  the  Landmines  Protocol  are  deeply 
flawed,  ratification  would  permit  the  U.S.  to  participate  more  fully  and 
effectively  in  the  Review  Conference,  and  to  lead  on  landmines  issues 
more  generally. 

What  is  fundamentally  disturbing,  however,  is  that  the 
Administration  has  made  clear  that  it  opposes  a  ban  on  antipersonnel 
landmines,  even  as  a  long-term,  humanitarian  goal.  As  you  know,  the 
U.S.  was  one  of  only  three  nations  to  abstain  on  the  UN  resolution 
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establishing  the  Review  Conference,  because  the  US  objected  to  an 
amendment  asking  the  Conference  to  discuss  all  aspects  of  the  landmine 
problem,  including  a  total  ban.  The  reason  the  President  gave  was, 
"U.S.  Armed  Forces  continue  to  require  landmines  to  accomplish  certain 
military  missions." 

Indeed,  the  perceived  military  requirement  for  antipersonnel 
landmines  continues  to  be  the  key  factor  in  U.S.  policy.  While  no  one 
will  disagree  that  that  antipersonnel  mines  can  serve  a  useful  military 
function,  the  crucial  question  is  not  whether  mines  are  useful,  but 
whether  mines  are  essential.  To  date,  the  U.S.  has  not  undertaken  a 
serious,  thorough  cost-benefit  analysis  of  antipersonnel  Inndinines.  Do 
the  short-term  military  benefits  of  landmines  outweigh  the  long-term 
human  and  socio-economic  costs?  I  strongly  believe  that  the  answer  is 
a  resounding  "no."  But,  thus  far,  the  U.S.  has  simply  accepted  as  the 
bedrock  of  its  policy  that  the  limited  military  utility  of  landmines 
makes  them  ind ispensible ,  regardless  of  the  number  of  civilian  victims 
claimed  and  the  devastation  to  a  nation's  economy  and  society  long  after 
fighting  has  stopped. 

Administration  Approach 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  a  brief  description,  and  critique,  of 
the  key  elements  of  the  Administration's  approach  to  trying  to  lessen 
the  harm  caused  to  civilian  populations  by  landmines.  In  essence,  the 
Administration  is  focusing  on  three  measures:  a  requirement  Cor  self- 
destruct  and  self-neutralizing  mechanisms  on  remotely  delivered 
("scatterable")  mines;  a  requirement  that  new  mines  be  detectable;  and 
the  establishment  of  an  export  control  regime  to  limit  the  availability 
of  mines. 

The  U.S.  cited  these  three  measures  in  its  formal  statement  at  the 
first  Experts  Meeting  in  March,  as  well  as  several  others:  that  the 
Landmine  Protocol  be  made  applicable  to  internal  armed  conflicts;  that 
marking  and  recording  requirements  be  tightened;  that  requirements  for 
cooperation  in  mine  clearance  be  strengthened;  and,  that  a  verification 
regime  be  established. 

I  support  each  of  these  measures,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  would  all 
have  a  positive  humanitarian  impact,  and  lessen  the  danger  that 
landmines  pose  to  innocent  civilians.  However,  they  do  not  go  far 
enough.  Even  if  all  of  these  steps  were  accomplished,  we  would  still  be 
faced  with  a  severe  global  landmines  crisis. 

These  measures  are  only  worthwhile  if  they  are  interim  steps  on  the 
way  to  a  comprehensive  ban  on  the  production,  stockpiling,  transfer,  and 
use  of  landmines.  Indeed,  the  articulation  of  the  long-term  objective 
of  a  comprehensive  ban  may  be  a  crucial  ingredient  of  success  for  these 
more  modest  measures.  Failing  to  embrace  a  ban  even  as  a  distant  goal 
would  open  the  way  to  many  of  the  same  problems  faced  in  other  partial 
control  regimes,  such  as  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolif eration  Treaty. 

Ultimately,  only  the  delegitimization  of  landmines  as  weapon  will 
succeed  in  stopping  their  carnage  and  destruction.  An  international 
agreement  providing  for  a  comprehensive  ban  on  antipersonnel  landmines 
will  be  the  only  effective  way  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

"Safe"  Mines?  The  Self-Neutralizing  Panacea 

The  United  States,  and  several  other  governments,  have  proposed 
amending  the  Landmines  Protocol  to  require  that  all  remotely  delivered 
mines  have  self-destruct  and  self-neutralizing  mechanisms.  Tlie  Protocol 
currently  requires  that  all  remotely  delivered  mines  have  "an  effective 
neutralizing  mechanism"  or  that  they  be  accurately  recorded.  It  is  now 
widely  recognized  that  in  fact  remotely  delivered  mines  in  almost  all 
cases  cannot  be  accurately  recorded. 

The  Administration  has  not  yet  proposed  that  this  apply  to  all 
mines,  not  just  those  remotely  delivered,  although  the  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  has  floated  a  "Safemine"  proposal  that  would 
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prohibit  the  production,  export,  or  use  of  any  antipersonnel  mine  that 
did  not  contain  botli  self-destruct  and  self-neutralizing  mechanisms. 

While,  from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  a  scatterable  mine  with 
self-destruct  and  self-neutralizing  mechanisms  is  obviously  preferable 
to  one  without,  there  are  three  basic  reasons  such  a  requirement  would 
fail  to  adequately  address  the  landmines  crisis: 

(1)  hand-deployed,  not  scatterable,  mines  continue  to  be  the  main 
problem  in  the  world  today; 

(2)  mines  with  such  mechanisms  still  pose  humanitarian  dangers, 
though  less  so  than  mines  without;  and, 

(3)  there  are  humanitarian  problems  inherent  in  any  scatterable 
mine  (with  or  without  such  mechanisms) . 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  each  of  these  drawbacks. 

(1)  Prevalence  of  Hand-Deployed  Mines 

While  most  current  production,  as  well  as  research  and  development, 
in  many  Western  nations  is  devoted  to  scatterable  mines,  the  fact  is 
that  these  types  of  mines  are  not  currently  being  used  widely  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  100  million  landmines 
deployed  globally  are  scatterable  mines,  and  the  use  of  scatterables  to 
date  has  been  concentrated  in  a  few  conflicts,  most  notably  Afghanistan 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 

In  the  majority  of  wars  where  mines  are  being  used  today--the  types 
of  wars  that  are  likely  to  be  prevalent  for  years  to  come--combatants 
either  cannot  afford  or  are  not  interested  in  scatterable  mine 
"systems,"  with  their  costly  delivery  systems  and  accessories.  On  the 
other  hand,  conventional,  hand-deployed  mines  have  changed  relatively 
little  in  the  past  quarter  century.  They  are  cheap,  easily  produced, 
and  readily  available  from  dozens  of  suppliers  in  both  the  developed  and 
developing  world.  Hand-deployed  mines  such  as  the  Soviet  PMN  or  the 
Chinese  Type  72  are  likely  to  continue  to  be  the  most  commonly  used 
mines  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

This  makes  it  essential  that  any  self-destruct/sel f -neutra 11 z ing 
requirement  be  applied  to  all  antipersonnel  landmines,  and  not  just 
remotely  delivered  mines. 

(2)  Problems  with  Self-Destruct/Self-Neutralizing  Mechanisms 

Many  people  who  are  sensitive  to  the  problem  of  landmines  believe 
that  the  best  solution  is  to  require  that  all  mines  contain  a  mechanism 
to  render  the  mine  inert.  The  two  basic  options  are  self-destruct  and 
self-neutralizing  mechanisms.  A  self-destructing  mine  will  simply 
explode  after  a  pre-determined  period  of  time,  just  as  if  a  person  had 
activated  it.  A  self-neutralizing  mine  does  not  explode,  but  becomes 
inert  by  virtue  of  batteries  expiring,  or  some  other  mechanical, 
chemical,  electronic  or  other  means. 

Many  people  in  the  military  and  people  involved  in  mine  clearance 
have  expressed  a  strong  preference  for  self-destruct  as  opposed  to  self- 
neutralizing  mines.  Understandably,  neither  soldiers  nor  deminers  have 
confidence  that  mines  that  are  supposed  to  be  neutralized  are  in  fact 
neutralized.  It  is  difficult  to  persuade  anyone  to  walk  into  a 
minefield  where  mines  are  still  visible.  Civilians  will  not  know  for 
certain  when  a  mine  is  no  longer  active,  and  if  they  cannot  be  sure  it 
is  safe,  they  will  not  return  to  occupy  the  land.  Not  only  will 
civilians  be  denied  use  of  the  land,  but  deminers  will  have  to  clear 
entire  fields  just  as  if  each  mine  was  live.  It  will  involve  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  cost.  Another  problem  with  Self -neutralizing  mines 
is  that  the  explosive  charge  remains  in  the  ground,  and  can  over  time 
become  more  dangerous.  It  can  also  be  dug  up  and  reused  or  resold. 
Lastly,  mechanisms  to  make  a  mine  self-neutralizing,  and  mechanisms  to 
indicate  if  a  mine  is  neutralized,  could  be  complex  and  costly,  and 
could  be  tampered  with  to  a  produce  booby-trap. 
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Self-destruct  mines,  while  possibly  preferably  to  self-neutralizing 
mines,  are  not  a  panacea  for  the  landmines  crisis.  Self-destruct  mines 
obviously  endanger  civilians  during  the  time  period  before  they 
automatically  explode,  as  well  as  at  the  moment  of  explosion,  since 
civilians  have  no  idea  when  the  mines  will  detonate.  A  scatterable 
minefield  containing  thousands  of  mines  blowing  up  almost  all  at  once 
could  be  a  disaster.  In  addition,  minefields  could  be  deliberately  set 
to  randomly  self-destruct.  The  Landmines  Protocol  does  not  establish  a 
time  limit  for  self-destruct  mechanisms.  At  the  February  1994  ICRC 
Military  Symposium,  many  participants  were  advocating  a  time  delay  of  12 
months  or  more. 

Like  every  other  type  of  mine,  self-destruct  mines  can  be  used  in 
an  indiscriminate  fashion.  Whether  the  mines  blow  up  in  a  matter  of 
years,  months,  weeks,  or  days,  they  can  be  used  in  an  indiscriminate  and 
irresponsible  fashion  that  poses  dangers  to  civilian  non-combatants. 

The  failure  rate  of  the  self-destruct  mechanism  must  also  be  of 
concern,  especially  for  scatterable  mines  that  are  being  sown  thousands 
at  a  time,  given  that  humanitarian  mine  clearance  requires  99.9% 
certainty.  Various  experts  cite  failure  rates  ranging  from  less  than 
one  percent  up  to  ten  percent. 

Finally,  self-destructing  mines  are  more  difficult  to  manufacture 
and  more  expensive,  and  therefore  not  attractive  to  poorer  armies.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  nations  who  do  not  make  self-destruct  mines  would 
agree  to  a  prohibition  on  the  mines  they  manufacture,  while  permitting 
the  more  advanced  nations  to  continue  producing  the  latest  mines  in 
their  arsenals. 

(3)  Dangers  of  Scatterable  Mines 

Scatterable  mine  systems  commonly  include  mine  launchers,  mine- 
dispersing  projectiles,  and  sets  of  interchangeable  antipersonnel  and 
antitank  mines.  Ground  vehicles,  rockets,  artillery  shells,  helicopters 
and  planes  can  be  used  to  disperse  them.  At  least  22  countries  — 
including  both  developing  and  developed  nations  —  have  manufactured 
scatterable  mines  and/or  mine  scattering  systems.  Some  mines,  including 
the  U.S.  ADAM  and  the  Italian  SB-33  and  VS-50,  are  designed  to  be 
dispensed  both  by  hand  and  through  scatterable  mine  systems. 

In  essence,  scatterable  systems  allow  many  more  mines  to  be  spread 
much  faster  over  much  wider  areas  than  ever  before.  Some  of  the 
automatic  mine  distribution  systems  can  deliver  thousands  of  mines  in 
just  a  few  minutes.  Wliat  might  have  taken  a  World  War  II  battalion  all 
day  to  put  in  place  can  now  be  accomplished  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  accurately  record  the  location  of 
individual  mines  that  are  delivered  remotely.  Marking  and  posting 
warnings  for  civilians  is  problematic  at  the  least.  Moreover,  the  mines 
dispensed  in  scatterable  systems  are  increasingly  designed  to  thwart 
detection  and  deactivation.  Remote  delivery  technology  thus  combines 
aspects  that  add  up  to  a  humanitarian  nightmare:  the  capability  to 
dispense  huge  numbers  of  mines  of  a  particularly  deadly  nature  very 
quickly,  and  the  inability  to  warn  or  protect  the  civilian  population 
adequately. 

From  a  humanitarian  perspective,  it  is  essential  that  all 
scatterable  mines  be  equipped  with  neutralizing  mechanisms.  But  even 
with  such  mechanisms,  remotely  delivered  mines  will  pose  a  humanitarian 
danger.  They  are  by  their  very  nature  indiscriminate.  The  degree  to 
which  scatterables  are  indiscriminate  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  they 
not  only  endanger  civilians,  but  the  very  military  forces  who  lay  them. 
A  recent  DIA  study  notes:  "In  fact,  due  to  problems  which  may  be 
encountered  in  remote  delivery  of  mines  (e.g.  command  and  control 
procedures  for  determining  where  and  when  the  landmines  are  to  be 
placed,  the  notification  of  units  which  may  need  to  enter  those  areas, 
and  the  accuracy  of  emplacement  systems) ,  friendly  forces  may  be  called 
upon  to  breach  their  own  scatterable  landmines." 
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The  sheer  number  of  mines  dispensed  remotely  could  create 
humanitarian  problems,  as  thousands  of  mines  that  have  landed  randomly 
begin  blowing  up.  This  would  particularly  be  true  if  the  mines  are  not 
set  to  self-destruct  in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  before  civilians 
could  return  to  a  combat  area.  There  is  also  the  issue  of  the  failure 
rate  for  the  neutralizing  mechanisms;  with  thousands  of  mines  dispersed 
even  a  low  failure  rate  could  result  in  hundreds  of  active  mines. 
Finally,  remote  delivery,  by  making  possible  the  distribution  of  large 
numbers  of  mines  rapidly  over  great  distances  and  vast  tracts  of  land, 
facilitates  the  use  of  landmines  as  an  offensive,  tlieater-v/ide  weapon 
frequently  aimed  directly  at  civilian  populations  in  order,  for  example, 
to  create  refugees  and  empty  territory. 

While  scatterables  are  not  yet  an  important  factor  in  global 
deployment  of  landmines  outside  of  Iraq,  Kuwait,  and  Afghanistan,  they 
appear  to  be  the  wave  of  the  future  for  those  who  can  afford  them.  Yet, 
they  hold  out  a  terrible  potential  for  humanitarian  disaster.  Self- 
destruct  and  self -neutral izing  mechanisms  would  help  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  problems  with  remote  delivery,  but  not  all.  Consideration  was 
given  to  banning  remote  delivery  outright  during  the  original 
negotiations  on  the  Landmines  Protocol.  It  should  be  done  this  time 
around . 

(4)  Summary 

At  the  very  least,  in  order  to  ensure  maximum  reliability  and 
safety,  there  should  be  a  requirement  for  both  self-destruct  and  self- 
neutralizing  mechanisms  on  mines.  Such  mechanisms  should  be  required  on 
both  liand-deployed  and  scatterable  mines.  The  Landmines  Protocol  should 
mandate  a  short  time  delay  period  that  will  minimize  danger  to 
civilians. 

A  mine  with  self-destruct  and  self-neutralizing  mechanisms  is 
preferable  to  a  mine  without  one.  A  requirement  that  all  mines  have 
such  mechanisms  could  save  many  lives.  But,  ultimately  the  impact  on 
the  overall  global  landmine  problem  is  likely  to  be  limited. 

Detectability 

The  world's  stockpile  of  mines  increasingly  consists  of  mines 
constructed  almost  entirely  of  plastic.  At  least  eighteen  countries, 
including  the  world's  major  producers  and  exporters  of  mines, 
manufacture  "minimum  metal"  mines,  which  contain  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  metal  (often  the  firing  pin  or  a  spring  or  seal)  .  The 
countries  include  Argentina,  Belgium,  Brazil,  China,  Egypt,  Germany, 
Greece,  Hungary,  India,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  Portugal, 
South  Africa,  Spain,  the  United  States,  the  former  USSR,  and  the  former 
Yugoslavia. 

Technology  has  now  reached  the  stage  where  the  use  of  metal  is 
unnecessary  and  the  next  generation  of  antipersonnel  mines  may  be 
completely  undetectable  by  the  present  electronic  mine  detectors.  Truly 
all-plastic  mines  are  apparently  already  being  produced  by  a  number  of 
nations,  including  Italy,  China,  and  Yugoslavia.  According  to  an 
American  deminer,  all-plastic  mines  manufactured  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  posed  the  greatest  challenge  during  clearance  operations  in 
Kuwait. 

Minimum  metal  mines  often  can  be  detected  only  by  the  best 
equipment  under  very  favorable  conditions.  Recent  tests  by  the  U.S. 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (ARPA)  revealed  that  even  the  best 
currently  available  hand-held  and  vehicle-mounted  detection  r.ystems 
cannot  consistently  locate  low-metal  content  mines  under  6  inches  in 
diameter. 

These  mines  are  obviously  anatliema  to  deminers,  as  tliey  make 
clearance  vastly  more  dangerous,  time  consuming  and  costly. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  a  requirement  that  all  mines  be 
detectable  with  readily  available  electronic  mine  detectors. 
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However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  number  of  demining  experts 
believe  that  making  all  mines  detectable  without  other  restrictions  on 
use  would  not  help  mine  clearance  much,  since  probing,  not  metal 
detection,  is  the  main  method  used  to  find  mines.  It  is  unlikely  that 
making  all  mines  detectable  would  have  a  significant  impact  on  tlie 
devastation  and  suffering  associated  with  landmines. 

Export  Control  Regime 

Internationally,  initial  steps  aimed  at  controlling  landmines  liave 
focused  on  export  restrictions,  and  there  has  been  considerable  progress 
in  a  short  period  of  time.  In  addition  to  the  U.S.  moratorium,  and  the 
UN  Resolution  previously  mentioned,  the  European  Parliament  passed  a 
resolution  in  1992  calling  on  member  states  to  enact  a  five-year  export 
moratorium,  and  at  least  six  other  countries  have  announced  a  halt  to 
mine  trade:  France,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Germany,  Greece,  and  South 
Africa. 

The  State  Department  has  indicated  that  it  puts  a  high  priority  on 
the  establishment  of  an  export  control  regime,  possibly  a  voluntary 
supplier  cartel  similar  to  the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  (which 
controls  the  trade  in  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles)  or  the  Australia 
Group  (which  restricts  access  to  materials  needed  for  chemical  weapons)  . 
The  U.S.  envisions  doing  this  outside  of  the  framework  of  the  Review 
Conference . 

Limiting  the  commercial  availability  of  landmines  clearly  makes 
sense.  Most  of  the  nations  with  the  worst  landmine  problems--such  as 
Cambodia,  Afghanistan,  or  Angola--do  not  produce  mines;  all  of  the 
landmines  are  supplied  by  other  countries. 

Ultimately,  however,  an  "export-only"  approach  that  does  not 
address  production  and  possession  issues  is  doomed  to  failure.  Export 
prohibitions,  even  if  widely  adopted,  will  be  insufficient  to  deal  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  landmines  crisis. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  get  around  export  restrictions.  Given 
the  ease  of  producing  and  exporting  landmines,  and  the  large,  growing 
number  of  landmine  producers  in  the  world  today,  a  nation  desiring 
landmines  will  either  begin  production  itself  or  wi,ll  find  a  non- 
participant  in  the  export  control  regime  willing  to  supply  them. 
Landmines  are  small  and  lightweight,  and  therefore  easily  concealed. 
Some  observers  believe  that  the  black  market  trade  in  landmines  already 
exceeds  tlie  above-l^oard ,  official  trade;  obviously  an  aims  control 
regime  would  further  fuel  demand  for  illegal  production  and  trade. 

Much  of  the  problem  is  due  to  the  sheer  number  of  mines,  and  of 
producers  and  exporters.  More  than  250  million  landmines,  including 
approximately  200  million  antipersonnel  landmines,  liave  been 
manufactured  over  the  past  25  years.  Antipersonnel  landmines  continue 
to  be  produced  at  an  average  rate  of  5  to  10  million  per  year.  Today, 
there  are  approximately  50  producing  nations,  and  approximately  30 
exporting  nations. 

The  major  producers  and  exporters  in  the  past  have  been  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  nations,  most  notably  the  Soviet  Union,  Yugoslavia, 
Chechoslovakia,  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  from  the  East,  and  Italy,  Belgium, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  France  from  the  West.  In 
recent  years,  however,  we  have  seen  the  emergence  of  a  growing  number  of 
significant  producers  and  exporters  in  the  developing  world,  most 
notably  China,  Egypt,  Pakistan  and  South  Africa.  (Thougli  Soutli  Africa 
announced  a  ban  on  mine  exports  in  March  1994)  . 

The  inadequacies  of  an  export  regime  will  be  further  compounded  if 
the  regime  applies  only  to  certain  types  of  mines.  If  some  export  is 
permissible,  then  there  will  always  be  an  Inconclusive  debate  as  to 
whether  in  a  given  situation  it  is  legal.  A  partial  regime  is  more 
likely  to  be  violated. 
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If  landmines  have  not  been  stigmatized  as  inhumane  weapons  of  war, 
there  will  be  many  countries  who  will  see  no  compelling  interest  in 
restricting  sales  of  mines.  Export  bans  alone,  unaccompanied  by  bans  on 
production  and  stockpiling,  rest  inevitably  on  the  assumption  that  "our" 
armed  forces  will  use  mines  responsibly,  but  "theirs"  will  not. 

Other  Interim  Steps 

Although  I  have  spent  considerable  time  pointing  out  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Administration's  approach,  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
I  recognize  the  good  intentions,  and  support  them  as  interim  measures  on 
the  way  to  a  comprehensive  ban.  In  fact,  there  are  other  interim  steps 
that  I  would  support,  but  which  the  Administration  has  not  embraced. 
Foremost  among  these  would  be  a  prohibition  on  anti-handling  devices  on 
mines,  and  increased  transparency  on  landmines  production,  trade,  and 
stockpiling. 

Antl-handllng  devices 

The  U.S.  should  promote  a  prohibition  on  use  of  anti-handling 
devices  on  antipersonnel  landmines,  as  well  as  fuzes  whicli  resist 
deactivation  and  demining,  on  antipersonnel  mines.  Anti-handling,  or 
anti-disturbance,  devices  are  becoming  an  increasing  problem.  These 
mechanisms,  specifically  designed  to  inhibit  military  mine  clearance 
operations,  are  being  used  in  an  ever-larger  number  of  mines.  Initially 
prevalent  on  more  sophisticated  scatterable  mines,  manufacturers  are 
incorporating  the  once-costly  anti-detection  and  anti-tamper ing  features 
of  advanced  mine  systems  into  low-cost,  mass-produced,  predominantly 
plastic  antipersonnel  mines  which  can  be  hand-emplaced  by  even  the  least 
technologically  sophisticated  army  or  guerrilla  force.  The  combination 
of  anti-hand] ing  devices  and  minimum  metal  or  plastic  construction 
creates  tremendous  difficulties  and  dangers  for  humanitarian  deminers. 

Transparency 

There  clearly  is  a  need  for  the  development  and  exchange  of 
information  at  tlie  international  level  on  production,  stockpiles  and 
exports  of  mines.  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  U.N.  Register  on 
Conventional  Arms,  which  applies  only  to  major  weapons  systems,  nations 
should  register  with  the  United  Nations  the  number  and  type  of 
antipersonnel  landmines  produced  and  stockpiled,  and  report  to  tlie  U.N. 
any  transfer  of  antipersonnel  landmines. 

Only  a  Dan  Makes  Sense 

Human  Rights  Watch  strongly  believes  that  a  comprehensive  ban  on 
antipersonnel  landmine  production,  possession,  trade,  and  use  is  the 
only  solution  that  makes  sense  and  that  will  work.  We  believe  this  from 
a  moral,  a  legal,  and  a  practical  viewpoint. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  landmines  pose  undue  risks  to 
civilians,  and  as  such  should  be  stigmatized  as  an  immoral  weapon.  It 
is  a  weapon  whose  marginal  military  utility  and  high  human  costs  should 
long  ago  have  rendered  it  unacceptable  to  civilized  society. 

Moreover,  Human  Rights  Watch  believes  that  customary  international 
law,  particularly  as  codified  in  1977  Additional  Protocol  I,  alrelady 
requires  that  landmine  use  be  banned  in  armed  conflict.  In  particular, 
the  use  of  landmines  per  se  violates  the  indiscr  iminateness  and 
proportionality  provisions  of  humanitarian  law--that  is,  those  that 
prohibit  indiscriminate  attacks  on  civilians,  and  that  require  that  the 
anticipated  military  utility  of  a  weapon  must  exceed  the  expected 
humanitarian  toll. 

Even  when  initially  used  in  a  legitimate  fashion  against  military 
targets,  landmines  frequently  end  up  claiming  civilian  victims  or 
affecting  an  unintended  target.  Because  of  their  delayed  action  design, 
mines  continue  to  remain  armed  long  after  the  battle,  even  long  after 
the  war,  and  ready  to  explode  no  matter  who  steps  on  it.  By  their 
nature,  mines  cannot  distinguish  military  objects  and  civilians,  their 
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temporal  effects  cannot  be  controlled,  and  a  mine  explosion  cannot  be 
directed  at  a  specific  military  objective.  Accordingly,  international 
prohibitions  on  indiscriminate  attacks,  if  properly  applied,  sliould  bar 
all  landmine  use. 

There  are  many  who  view  a  complete  ban  on  antipersonnel  landmines 
as  idealistic  and  unattainable.  I  would  maintain,  however,  that  it  is 
both  necessary  and  practical.  It  is  necessary  because  the  failure  of 
the  Landmines  Protocol  has  shown  that  restrictions  aimed  at  use  only 
will  not  suffice.  Nor  will  restrictions  on  exports.  Nor  will 
restrictions  on  certain  types  of  mines.  Nor  will  increased  fnndinrj  for 
and  coordination  of  mine  clearance  activities.  Even  if  all  of  these 
measures  are  accomplished,  the  landmines  situation  might  still  continue 
to  worsen.  Because  landmines  are  so  easy  and  cheap  to  make  and  to 
deploy,  and  because  combatants  in  wars  will  nearly  always  abuse 
landmines  if  they  have  them,  the  only  real  solution  to  widespread 
indiscriminate  use  of  these  insidious  weapons  is  to  ban  them  altogether. 

It  is  practical  because  a  total  ban  on  production,  possession, 
trade  and  use  lias  pragmatic  advantages  over  a  web  of  humanitarian  law 
rules  merely  restricting  use.  A  total  ban  is  easier  to  monitor  and 
enforce  than  complex  restrictions  on  use.  From  a  practical  enforcement 
perspective,  a  total  ban  makes  it  possible  to  stigmatize  landmines  as  an 
inhumane  weapon.  This  is  not  possible  if  some  uses  are  considered 
acceptable  and  some  are  not.  There  would  be  an  endless  and  inconclusive 
debate  as  to  the  military  judgement  made  in  landmine  use.  A 
comprehensive  ban  would  certainly  be  the  easiest  to  monitor,  verify,  and 
enforce. 

Undoubtedly,  even  with  a  total  ban,  there  will  be  some  rogue 
nations  that  will  continue  to  produce  and  export;  there  will  be  some 
armies,  rebel  forces,  and  terrorists  who  will  continue  to  use  landmines. 
But  the  world  will  be  a  vastly  safer  place  if  the  number  of  landmine 
producers  is  reduced  from  50  to  a  handful,  and  the  number  of  users  is 
reduced  to  those  who  are  willing  to  risk  widespread  international 
condemnation  and  sanctions. 

I  would  also  argue  that  without  the  underpinning  of  a  complete  ban 
on  landmines  as  the  goal,  the  proposals  put  forth  by  the  Administration 
and  others  that  will  prove  to  be  impractical  and  unworkable.  Most  of 
the  steps  that  are  being  discussed  will  be  perceived  in  the  developing 
world  as  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  "haves"  to  deny  the  "have  nots." 
This  is  true  of  each  of  the  key  U.S.  proposals.  The  U.S.  wants  to 
require  that  scatterable  mines  have  self-destruct  and  self-neutralizing 
mechanisms;  in  fact,  all  U.S.  scatterable  mines  now  being  produced 
already  have  such  mechanisms.  The  U.S.  wants  to  require  that  all  mines 
be  detectable;  in  fact,  all  U.S.  mines  are  already  detectable.  The  U.S. 
wants  to  prohibit  the  export  of  landmines;  in  fact,  the  U.S.  has  not 
shipped  large  quantities  of  landmines  in  more  than  ten  years. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  U.S.  proposals  are  bad.  All  have  the 
potential  for  lessening  the  negative  humanitarian  impact  of  landmines. 
But,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  significant  agreement  of  limitations 
of  any  sort  unless  it  is  clear  that  all  nations  have  a  stake  in  the 
process.  Only  the  stigmatization  of  landmines  as  an  inhumane  weapon, 
leading  to  an  international  agreement  prohibiting  the  production, 
stockpiling,  transfer  and  use  of  antipersonnel  landmines,  will  enable 
the  world  community  to  come  to  grips  with  this  problem. 

This  sentiment  is  beginning  to  be  echoed  far  and  wide.  In  February 
the  president  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  Cornelio 
Sommaruga,  stated,  "From  a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  we  believe  that 
a  worldwide  ban  on  antipersonnel  mines  is  the  only  t-ruly  effective 
solution."  Just  two  weeks  ago,  U.N.  Secretary-deneral  Boutros  Boutros- 
Ghali  said,  "The  aim  should  be  to  build  widespread  support  for  an 
international  agreement  on  a  total  ban  on  the  production,  stockpiling, 
transfer  and  export  of  mines  and  their  components.  Only  in  this  way  can 
the  community  of  nations  begin  to  make  sustained  progress  against  tlie 
killing,  maiming  and  societal  destruction  caused  by  these  terrible 
weapons . " 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  that  your  priorities  on 
the  landmines  be:  (1)  moving  the  US  Government  beyond  the  issue  of 
export  controls,  and  into  the  areas  of  a  production  ban,  destruction  of 
existing  stocks,  and  prohibition  on  use;  and,  (2)  continued  increases  in 
funding  for  mine  clearance  activities,  research  and  developrnt^nt  on 
humanitarian  demining  equipment  and  methods,  and  mine  victim  assistance 
programs . 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee. 


[From  the  Economist,  Dec.  25,  1993] 
BAN  THE  MINE 

The  drvanbfion  shat  JandminM  ciiusi>  »o  the  Innocent  outM'eigh<  their  military 
value.  Countries  should  follow  America  'i  lead  and  Hop  telling  them  ' 

WOOLLY  idealisni  to  call  for  a  complete  ban;  the  big  mill-  ing  of  mined  areas  becomes  almos'  impossible, 
tary  powers  would  never  stand  for  it.  So,  some  15  years  Would  landmines  be  no  worse  than  other  dtaih-dealing 

ago,  argued  the  drafters  of  the  Landmines  Protocol,  a  piece  of  weapyjns  if  they  were  more  detectable  or  contained  a  seif-de- 

unworkable  intemational  law  riddled  with  loopholes.  But  struct  mechanism?  Advocates  for  their  continued  use  say  that 

now  the  biggest  military  power  is  pushing  for  an  export  ban;  thisiswhal  the  abolitionists  should  be  urging  Those  who  want 

America  no  longer  sells  antipersonnel  landmines  itself  and  is  a  complete  ban  (including  human-rights  groups  and  aid  agen- 

urgingrestrainionothers.Theyshould  agree.    •  cies,  which  find  that  after  wars  their  work  is  greatly  hampered 

Early  in  December  Bill  Clinton's  administration,  which  bymines)arenolagainslsuchinterimmeasures.buiarguethat 

had  just  added  three  years  loa  one-year  moratorium  on  land-  they  would  make  only  a  slight  differetKC. 
mine  exports, WTOie  10  mote  than  40 countries  pre-ising  them  to 

Slop  trading  the  lethal  objects,  at  least  for  three  to  five  years.  Markofihame 

Among  those  getting  the  letter  were  Italy,  the  ex-Soviet  repub-  A  metal  tag  attached  to  a  plastic  mine  would  tell  experts  that  in 

lies,  China  and  Braiil,  all  big  sellers  of  landmines.  Then,  on  area  was  mined,  but  would  not  be  much  help  in  clearing  indi- 

Decembei  16th,  the  UN  General  Assembly  called  for  a  world-  vidual  mines,  which  would  still  be  done  by  probing  with  sticks, 

wide  ban  on  exports.  This  non-binding  resolution  commits  One  of  the  problems  with  mines  is  that  they  cost  so  much  to 

nobody,  but  its  unanimous  passage  reveals  a  new  attitude  to  a  remove  ($300-1,000  a  mine)  and  so  little  to  buy  (often  less  than 

weapon  that  causes  misery  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  value.  $20)  that  they  are  laid  much  faster  than  they  can  be  cleared.  A 

Landmines  were  invented  as  a  tactical. defensive  battlefield  mine  with  a  $elf-<lestnjct  mechanism  would  cost  more.  But 

weapon  to  delay  or  deflect  advancing  armies.  But  in  today's  would  poor  countries,  now  the  main  customers,  rcsj-^ci  a  ban 

wars  and  insurrections,  battlefields  tvlend  over  whole  coun-  that  discriminaits  between  a  cheap  mine  and  a  more  txpen- 

iries  and  the  mines  ate  used  offensively  to  empty  territory,  lo  sive  one?  No  ban  would  be  watertight,  but  an  outright  one  is 

block  fijod  supplies  and  to  spread  terror.  Many  weapons  used  probably  easier  to  enforce  than  a  partial  one. 
in  wars  hurt  civilians  in  one  way  or  another.  What  makes  That  is  the  nub  of  the  banthe-mine  argument,  and  it  is 

landmines  particularly  nasty  is  that  their  delayed  action  en-  plausible.  Would-be  banners  are  surely  right  in  arguing  that  the 

sures  that  the  slaughter,  or  maiming,  is  indiscriminate.  harm  mines  do -maimed  civilians  by  the  thousand,  good  land 

Intheory.theprotocoIonlandminPS.aiiacliedtoalPSOUN  put  indefinitely  out  of  use— outweighs  their  mililar)'  value, 
convention  on  vile  weapons,  forbids  their  use  against  civilians.  They  may  well  be  right  in  arguing  that  the  best  way  lo  check  the 
Thismakesnosense.  The  mines  lieunderlhe  ground  wailinglo  devastation  is  to  shame  as  many  people  as  possible  into  re- 
be  set  off,  often  long  after  a  conflict  is  over,  by  some  passing  nouncing  them  by  putting  mines  in  the  same  ethical  category 
fool.  V.'hen  mines  are  scattered  from  the  air,  as  they  were  by  as, say, biological  weapons.  Plainly.it  would  not  slopeveryone, 
Americans  in  Vietnam  and  Russians  in  Afghanistan,  the  mark-  but  it  might  stop  most. 

Senator  Leahy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Anderson.  You  have 
stated  the  position  so  simply,  and  so  well. 

Basically,  the  question  is  this:  We  talk  about  good  versus  best. 
Which  is  harder  to  verify?  A  complete  ban  of  landmines;  or  limits 
on  the  production,  the  possession,  the  transfer,  and  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  landmines. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  guess  I  would  say  the  question  of  verification, 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  will  be  seen  in  the  way  in  which  I  imagine 
you  will  see  it,  on  your  upcoming  trip  to  Georgia;  as  I  saw  it  last 
year  in  Georgia. 

I  happened  to  be  there  at  the  time  of  which  the  first  victims  of 
landmines  started  to  reappear  in  Tbilisi,  and  went  out  to  the 
frontlines  later  myself  to  see  how  it  is  that  they  are  laying  land- 
mines. And  I  came  away  from  that  thinking  that  verification  will 
not  be  an  issue  in  one  sense  because,  if  they  are  used,  you  will  see 
the  results. 
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That  is  from  the  standpoint  of  use.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  aside 
the  extraordinarily  difficult  problems  of  verification,  as  far  as 
stockpiling,  transfer,  and  so  on.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  use,  one 
will  see  it;  because  one  will  see  single-legged  persons  walking  in 
the  streets. 

And  I  sat  in  Georgia  and  thought  to  myself:  These  people  have 
no  idea  what  demons  they  have  unleashed.  They  will  be  seeing 
these  for  decades,  and  they  will  not  even  start  to  understand  the 
consequences  of  what  they  have  unleashed  for  years  to  come. 

So  I  think,  in  one  sense,  verification  is  not  a  problem  at  the  final 
end  of  the  day;  although  I  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  that  can 
be  learned,  and  the  administration  is  rightly  pointing  to,  when  it 
suggests  that  we  should  look  to  arms  control  regimes,  missile  tech- 
nology regimes,  for  ways  to  think  about  verification. 

Senator  Leahy.  Thank  you.  Gentlemen,  does  anybody  want  to 
add  anything  further? 

Mr.  MULLER.  It  is  real  simple.  It  has  been  universal  in  every 
meeting  we  have  had  anywhere,  that  an  across-the-board  com- 
prehensive ban  is  the  only  way  you  are  going  to  effectively  be  able 
to  monitor  the  restriction. 

If  you  have  a  differentiation  between  categories  of  landmines,  all 
you  are  doing  is  opening  up  the  area  for  argument;  and  you  are 
going  to  have  argument  after  argument,  about  which  kind  of,  or 
what  situation,  or  whatever. 

And  for  the  compliance,  and  for  the  enforcement  aspects  of  get- 
ting this  weapon  under  control,  it  has  been  universal,  you  know. 
It  is  only  going  to  really  work,  if  it  is  an  across-the-board  ban. 

Senator  Leahy.  Well,  I  thank  you;  and  I  thank  everybody  else 
who  has  taken  the  time  and  the  effort  to  be  here  today. 

I  told  Tim  Rieser  earlier  that  I  intend  to  use  the  testimony  from 
this  morning  and  break  it  down  into  a  series  of  speeches  over  the 
next  several  weeks  on  the  Senate  floor — short  speeches — and  if  we 
cannot  get  the  world's  attention  with  a  sledgehammer,  we  will  do 
it  with  water  torture. 

People  are  going  to  keep  hearing  it  and  hearing  it,  and  hearing 
it.  Not  because  we  worry  about  landmines  in  Vermont,  but  because 
all  of  us  have  to  worry  about  them,  as  human  beings  because  of 
our  sense  of  morality. 

I  will  add  to  the  record  of  this  hearing  statements  on  this  issue 
by  U.N.  Secretary  General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  President 
Carter,  AID  Administrator  Brian  Atwood,  Elizabeth  Dole,  and  sev- 
eral other  individuals. 

CONCLUSION  OF  HEARING 

Thank  you,  that  concludes  our  hearing,  we  will  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:10  p.m.,  Friday,  May  13,  the  hearing  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  subcommittee  was  recessed,  to  reconvene  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.] 


Material  Submitted  Subsequent  to  Conclusion  of 

Hearing 

[Clerk's  note. — Additional  material  was  received  by  the  sub- 
committee subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing.  The  state- 
ments will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point.] 
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STATEMENT  OF  BOUTROS  BOin'HOR-CIIALI,   U.N.   SE('IU':rAI{Y 

GENERAL 

1  am  grateful  for  this  opporlimity,  offcixd  liy  Senator  I'atiick  I  rally,  to  conlrilmlc  lo 
iheso  important  licarinj.'s  on  the  global  landmine  cri.si.s. 

Today,  like  a  strain  ol  a  deadly  disease  long  absent  and  assumeil  eonqiieied.  the  land 
miiK\  thai  scourge  ol  the  baltlelield  ol  World  War  I,  has  reenieiged  on  a  scale  uuiniagineil.  ,ind 
will)  hideous  el  feels  never  antieipaletl. 

The  United  Nations  estimates  that  more  than  100  million  mines  ha\e  been  deployeil  in 
62  countries.  These  have  been  placed  not  only  in  comb.it  zones,  but  in  locations  ol  pineh 
civilian  and  commercial  activity,  bringing  everyday  terror  to  large  populations.  The  United 
Nations  estimates  that  at  present  thousands  of  people  are  being  killed  and  maimed,  uoildwide. 
every  month.  Hven  more  insidiously,  mines  are  being  designed  and  laid  \silh  the  inlcnl  not  lo 
kill,  but  t(  maim.  In  the  hinterlands  and  countryside  of  the  world,  an  increasingly  common  sight 
are  the  legless,  blinded,  ravaged  bodies  of  the  living,  condemned  to  a  future  of  marginal  social 
and  economic  existence,  anil  placing  an  impossible  buulen  on  nations  striving  for  de\elopnunt 
By  ncui'-ali/ing  essential  infrastructure,  mines  present  a  virtually  insuperable  obstacle  to  post 
eonllict  peace  building. 

In  this  situation,  left  with  little  choice  out  of  sheer  need  to  cultivate  their  lields.  lelch 
water,  collect  llrevvood  C)r  let  their  children  play,  thousands  of  |K-ople  continue  to  use  land  w  hie  h 
they  may  or  may  not  know  is  mined,  ni.scwiiere,  vast  tracts  of  |iolentially  pioducli\e  l.ind  ha\e 
been  literally  turned  into  no-man's  lands,  abandoned  as  the  result  of  extensise  mining.  Most  ol 
the  neaily  20  million  refugees  in  the  world  today  want  to  return  home,  bill  Wmlcd  N.ilioiis 
assistance  lor  repatriation  and  the  repopulation  ol  former  war  /cnies  is  being  diaslicills  iinpcckil 
because  ot  uncleared  mines.  A  rural,  agricultural  and  pastoral  piipiilalion  cannot  survive  without 
working  the  land.  When  that  is  impossible,  instead  of  retuining,  they  perforce  gather  in  cities 
and  large  towns  where  the  \vork  opixirtunities  are  scarce  and  housing  conditions  are  poor.  I  bus 
able  people,  prevented  from  cultivating  their  farms,  take  up  lives  of  po\cilv  m  the  citv. 

Mines  are  usually  hidden  underground  and  designed  to  activate  when  the  victim  steps 
directly  on  the  mine.  The  detonation  drives  fi.igmenls  of  the  mine,  along  with  din.  gr.ivcl. 
Unilwear,  and  suircninding  vegetation,  up  the  victim's  leg  and  body.  It  not  causing  insl.ml  death, 
blast  mines  almost  invariably  blow  off  limbs  or  necessitate  surgical  ampiilalion.  Secoiufiiv 
injuries  to  the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  body  invariably  occur.  The  imp.ic  t  on  iiuliv  idnals  is 
psychologically  devaslating,  the  demand  on  a  poor  nation's  health,  welfare  and  social  system  is 
overwhelming.  For  a  peasant,  amputation  or  blindness  is  often  the  end  of  working  life. 
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There  are  few  if  any  extensive  rehabilitation  facilities  in  most  developing  countries.  For 
many  mine  amputees,  the  cost  of  prosthesis  is  far  beyond  reach.  According  to  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  a  prosthetic  device  for  a  child  should  be  replaced  every  six 
months;  and  for  an  adult,  every  three  to  Tive  years.  Thus  a  ten  year-old  child  with  a  life 
expectancy  of  another  40  to  50  years  will  need  25  prostheses.  At  a  cost  of  $125  per  prothesis, 
the  victim  will  need  $3,125  for  artificial  limbs  in  his  or  her  lifetime. 

The  present  generation  of  mines  generally  are  made  of  plastic  with  a  very  small  metal 
component,  which  makes  them  not  impossible  but  difncult  to  detect.  The  next  generation  of 
mines  may  be  entirely  plastic  and  almost  undetectable  by  current  methods.  Most  mines  today 
use  simple  mechanical  fuses,  but  mines  already  are  reaching  the  market  which  contain 
sophisticated  electronic  fuses,  making  them  far  more  hazardous  to  detect  and  remove. 

Humanitarian  mine  clearance  is  not  a  military  function.  Armed  forces  trained  in 
breaching  techniques  rather  than  all-out  area  clearance  generally  lack  the  necessary  expertise. 
No  nation  has  developed  equipment  for  humanitarian  mine  clearance  and  current  military 
equipment  is  poorly  suited  for  such  a  purpose.  Some  research  is  under  way  in  private 
companies,  but  until  national  governments  of  developed  nations  get  fully  involved,  new 
techniques  will  not  come  for  many  years,  and  humanitarian  mine  clearance  will  remain  the  slow 
and  dangerous  manual  procedure  that  it  is  at  present. 

Primary  responsibility  for  demining  must  lie  with  the  country  affected.  Two  prerequisites 
for  UN  assistance  are  consent  by  the  country's  authority  and  security  for  personnel  when 
removing  mines  in  militarily  sensitive  areas.  The  United  Nations  objective  is  indigenous 
capacity-building.  Experience  shows  that  the  most  cost-effective  clearance  teams  are  those 
utilizing  civilian  mine  clearers  recruited  locally  and  trained  for  the  task  in  their  own  country. 

The  United  Nations  funds  most  mine  clearance  programs  in  the  world.  In  the  United 
Nations,  the  Department  of  Humanitarian  Affairs  has  been  assigned  to  coordinate  mine 
clearance,  working  closely  with  the  Department  of  Peace-keeping  Operations.  There  are  three 
approaches  to  demining:  as  part  of  integrated  humanitarian  and  peacekeeping  operations;  as  part 
of  solely  humanitarian  operations;  and  demining  as  part  of  post-conflict  peace-building. 

In  Afghanistan,  for  example,  about  2,000  mine  clearers  have  been  trained  and 
deployed  under  UN  management  in  an  ongoing  programme  that  will  need  to  be  continued 
for  a  number  of  years.  This  programme  currently  costs  about  $12m  per  year;  mine 
clearance  could  be  doubled,  because  the  management  and  training  resources  exist  to  do 
so,  but  donor  funding  cannot  be  found  to  achieve  the  increase. 
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In  Cambodia,  about  1,400  mine  clearers  are  deployed;  more  have  been  trained, 
and  could  be  deployed,  but  donor  nations  have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  supervisory 
staff  required  while  the  Cambodian  managers  and  supervisors  are  gaining  experience. 

In  Mozambique,  about  200  mine  clearers  are  deployed  in  the  UN  programme 
under  a  Norwegian  Non-Governmental  Organisation.  UN  demining  headquarters  in 
Mozambique  also  coordinates  all  non-UN  mine  clearance  in  the  country. 

In  Somalia,  a  mine  clearance  programme  is  based  entirely  on  local  mine  clearance 
companies.  Mine  clearance  has  been  a  unifying  influence  on  the  clans  in  more  than  one 
location,  and  could  become  one  of  UNOSOM's  major  humanitarian  contributions  to  the 
Somali  people. 

The  cost  of  clearance,  including  training,  support  and  logistics  is  estimated  at  somewhere 
'jetweei'  $300  and  $1000  per  mine.  Most  antipersonnel  mines  cost  less  than  $25  and  some  cost 
less  than  $3.  Mine  clearance  is  costly  because  it  is  labour-intensive,  and  slow  because  it  is 
dangerous.  At  least  30  people  have  died  in  UN  demining  operations  in  Afghanistan.  In 
Cambodia  and  Mozambique,  the  mines  are  now  overgrown  by  long  grass,  every  blade  of  which 
has  to  be  removed  individually,  to  prevent  pulling  the  tripwires.  Clearance  costs  must  include 
management,  training,  equipment,  communications,  medical  support,  casualty  evacuation, 
insurance  and  compensation.  Instances  have  occurred  where  mine  clearance  has  been  done 
witnout  siny  of  the  above,  but  these  are  high-risk;  in  northern  Somalia,  a  local  team  of  49 
mineclearers  lost  17  members  to  accidents  before  they  stopped.  In  areas  of  recurrent  strife, 
roads  must  be  hard-surfaced  in  order  that  mines,  once  cleared,  are  not  merely  replaced  by  others 
laid  beneath  the  surface  of  dirt  roads. 

In  countries  where  there  is  no  ongoing  peace-keeping  operation,  a  trust  fund  is  usually 
set  up  to  finance  mine  clearance  programmes.  This  system  is  usually  slow  and  inadequate  to 
meet  the  need  for  urgent  mine  clearing  programines.  I  have  asked  for  the  support  of  Member 
States  to  create  a  United  Nations  Voluntary  Trust  Fund  for  Mine  Clearance.  Such  a  fund  would 
provide  resources  for  initiating  mine  clearance  at  the  crucial  early  stage  when  people  are 
returning  to  the  land  and  when,  in  the  absence  of  information  and  technical  capacity,  mines 
wreck  the  greatest  havoc  and  destruction. 

Protocol  II  to  the  1980  Conventional  Weapons  Convention  entitled  "Protocol  on 
Prohibitions  or  Restrictions  on  the  Use  of  Mines,  Booby  Traps  and  Other  Devices",  specifically 
regulates  the  use  of  landmines.  The  Convention  entered  into  force  in  1983;  at  present,  some  35 
states  are  parties  to  the  Convention.  The  purpose  of  the  Landmines  Protocol  was  to  seek 
common  ground  between  general  humanitarian  principles  and  the  military  view  of  mines  as  an 
effective  weapon. 
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The  present  Landmines  Protocol,  however,  is  not  applicable  to  internal  warfare  and  does 
not  regulate  the  production,  stockpiling,  transfer  or  export  of  antipersonnel  mines.  Nor  does 
the  Weapons  Convention  include  enforcement  provisions.  There  is  no  procedure  to  monitor 
compliance,  and  no  defined  venue  for  lodging  allegations  of  breaches.  There  is  no  method  for 
seeking  redress  or  cessation  of  unlawful  acts  and  no  penalty  for  the  use  of  mines  against  civilians 
intentionally  or  indiscriminately.  Even  if  mines  are  laid  according  to  the  rules,  in  wartime,  the 
protocol  fails  to  take  into  account  the  delayed-effect  impact  of  mines  after  the  war  has  ended. 

To  slow  the  current  proliferation,  some  manufacturing  countries  have  imposed  export 
bans  or  moratoriums.  The  United  States  adopted  "The  Landmine  Moratorium  Act"  and  signed 
it  into  law  on  October  23,  1992.  It  imposes  a  one  year  ban  on  the  sale,  export  and  transfer 
abroad  of  mines.  In  1993  the  moratorium  was  extended  for  another  three  years.  The  European 
Parliament  passed  a  resolution  introduced  on  14  December  1992,  demanding  that  all  member 
states  declare  a  five  year  moratorium  on  the  export  of  mines  and  the  training  to  place  them. 
A  draft  resolution,  deploring  the  adverse  consequences  of  mines  and  urging  states  to  agree  to 
a  moratorium  on  the  export  of  antipersonnel  land  mines  was  adopted  by  the  UN  General 
Assembly  on  16  December  1993. 

Under  article  8  of  the  Weapons  Convention,  a  review  conference  may  be  convened  10 
years  after  its  ratification,  and  preparations  have  begun  for  such  a  conference  to  be  held  in  1995. 
This  Conference  must  address  the  shifting  role  of  mines  from  a  tactical  battlefield  weapon  to  a 
theatre-wide  weapon  of  mass  civilian  destruction. 

The  nature  of  mines  makes  them  indiscriminate  as  to  their  effect;  as  such  they  are 
prohibited  under  International  Humanitarian  Law,  and  practical  measures  should  be  taken  to  put 
that  prohibition  into  general  practice.  An  International  Convention  on  Mines  is  urgently  needed. 
Its  purpose  should  be  to  reach  agreement  on  a  total  ban  on  production,  stockpiling,  trade  and 
use  of  mines  and  their  components.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  international  community  begin  to 
make  sustained  headway  against  the  killing,  maiming,  and  societal  destruction  caused  by  these 
terrible  weapons. 

The  proliferation  of  mines  has  created  a  triple  crisis:  individuals  are  the  victims  of 
inhumane  weapons;  developing  nations  are  unable  to  go  forward  with  economic  and  social 
programmes;  and  families,  localities  and  national  communities  are  compelled  to  bear  an 
increasingly  heavy  medical  and  social  burden.  The  United  Nations  has  taken  the  lead  in 
demining  efforts  world-wide  through  programmes  of  direct  clearance,  technical  assistance, 
mobilizing  public  opinion  and  aid  to  victims.  Stronger  economic  and  political  support  for  this 
United  Nations  effort  is  now  urgently  needed. 
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LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  JIMMY  CARTER 
April    12,    1994 

To  Senator  Patrick  Leahy 

Thank  you  for  sharing  with  me  the  materials  on 
landmines.   This  issue  has  lohg  been  of  concern  to 
me,  and  I  am  pleased  with  your  good  efforts  in  the 
Senate. 

It  is  my  hope  that  your  actions,  combined  with 
the  positive  response  of  the  General  Assembly,  will 
provide  the  impetus  for  the  United  Nations  to  nego- 
tiate strong  limits  on  the  production  and  use  of 
landmines.  My  preference,  precipitated  by  the  dev- 
astating results  of  landmine  use,  is  that  they  ul- 
timately will  be  banned. 


Sincerely, 


STATEMENT  OF  J.  BRIAN  ATWOOD,  ADf!INISTRATOR,  U.S.  AGENCY 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

I  wish  to  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  providing  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  with  the  opportunity  to  submit  a  statement  for  the  record  on 
the  impact  of  mines  on  development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proliferation  of  mines  in  the  developing  world,  especially 
but  not  exclusively  in  areas  of  conflict,  is  a  growing  obstacle  to  political  stability  and 
economic  growth.    The  problem  is  especially  pronounced  in  nations  that  are  trying  to 
recover  from  civil  war.    Mines  do  not  become  less  deadly  when  the  guns  fall  silent. 
Quite  the  contrary:  unless  deactivated,  mines  continue  the  conflict.    They  go  on 
inflicting  injuries,  claiming  lives,  and  sowing  bitterness.    Mines  imprison  a  nation  and 
its  people;  they  limit  every  option,  except  the  option  of  a  reDirn  to  war. 

The  irresponsible  use  of  landmines  in  developing  nations,  especially  agrarian 
nations,  has  enormous  adverse  impact: 

•  Landmines  undermine  the  national  infrastructure.  They  isolate  powerlines, 
bridges,  water  plants,  roads,  rail  networks,  and  waterways.  Moreover,  they  prevent 
reconstruction  and  impede  maintenance  and  repair. 

•  The  obstruction  of  the  national  infrastructure  has  a  multiplicative  impact  on 
national  development.    In  Mozambique,  for  example,  the  UN  reports  that  all  28  major 
road  systems  in  the  country  are  blocked  by  uncleared  landmines.    When  roads  are 
impassable,  goods  and  services  cannot  be  transported  easily  by  land  within  the 
country.    Workers  cannot  move  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and 
economic  development  is  further  impeded.    The  breakdown  in  transit  disrupts  internal 
markets,  leaving  domestic  suppliers  with  no  choice  but  to  cease  operations.    The  result 
is  often  a  wave  of  business  failures  and  a  generalized  recession. 
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•  Landmines  put  heavy  inflationary  pressure  on  local  currencies.    As  product 
availability  dwindles  due  to  the  breakdown  of  the  transport  infrastructure,  prices 
skyrocket.    Local  businessmen  then  raise  their  prices  and  workers  demand  wage 
increases.    Even  in  an  otherwise  healthy  economy,  landmines  can  artificially  limit 
supplies  of  critical  products,  producing  an  inflationary  spiral  that  is  politically 
destabilizing. 

•  Landmines  prevent  farmers  from  tilling  arable  land,  undermining  food 
security  and  creating  famine.    Mined  farmlands  also  deprive  agrarian  economies  of 
nonfood  products  for  internal  use  and  food  and  nonfood  produce  for  export. 

•  Landmines  impede  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  irrigation  systems  and 
watercourses,  which  are  critical  to  agricultural  productivity  and  food  production. 

•  The  sheer  cost  of  removing  mines  is  often  a  rhassive  obstacle  to  economic 
growth.    The  most  commonly  cited  example  of  an  economy  crippled  by  landmines  is 
Cambodia.    While  estimates  vary,  the  U.N.  believes  that  as  many  as  7,000,000 
landmines  are  scattered  throughout  Cambodia.    Cambodia  has  a  population  of 
approximately  7,000,000  people,  with  an  annual  per  capita  GDP  of  approximately 
$150.    The  UN  estimates  that  the  average  cost  for  removing  a  landmine,  including  all 
support  and  logistics  costs,  ranges  from  $150  to  $1,000  per  mine.    Thus,  to 
completely  demine  Cambodia  would  require  that  every  single  Cambodian  devote  every 
penny  produced  in  the  economy  to  demining  for  the  next  5  to  7  years.    While  this  is 
impossible,  it  highlights  the  fact  that  landmines  have  cost  Cambodia  nearly  a  decade 
of  economic  development.    The  arithmetic  is  similar  for  other  less-developed  countries 
that  are  trying  to  emerge  from  conflict. 

•  The  health  care  costs  associated  with  large  numbers  of  landmine  injuries  are 
far  greater  than  almost  any  developing  country  can  handle.    Landmine  explosions 
cause  tremendous  trauma,  and  the  costs  of  emergency  care  for  victims  are  extremely 
high.    The  nature  of  the  wounds  caused  by  landmines  means  that  victims  require 
extensive  medical  treatment  for  extended  periods  of  time.    There  are  also  expensive 
follow-on  costs:  nursing,  drugs,  and  physical  therapy,  as  well  as  the  need  for 
prosthetic  devices  and  rehabilitation  training.    Victim  recovery  time,  prosthetic 
devices,  lost  productivity,  social  support  for  the  spouses,  children  -  and  parents  -  of 
victims,  all  are  tremendous  economic  and  social  burdens,  more  than  most  developing 
countries  can  afford. 

For  less-developed  countries  where  medical  facilities  are  few  and  medical 
equipment  and  supplies  are  limited,  mine  injury  cases  can  simply  overwhelm  the 
health  care  system.    The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  reports  that 
following  the  return  of  1,000,000  refugees  to  Afghanistan  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1992,  the  number  of  mine  victims  in  ICRC  hospitals  increased  threefold.    In  1991, 
ICRC  orthopedic  workshops  in  14  countries  made  limbs  for  7,876  amputees  and 
produced  11,116  orthopedic  appliances  for  mine-injured  amputees. 

Additionally,  relief  organizations  working  on  the  Cambodian  border  with 
Thailand  delivered  1,000  artificial  limbs  during  this  time  period.    In  Croatia,  the  UN 
reports  an  estimated  48  people  are  maimed  by  landmines  each  week,  and  24  are 
killed.    Few  developing  countries  have  health  care  systems  sufficiently  developed  to 
handle  the  massive  increase  in  severe  trauma  cases  caused  by  landmines.    Many 
victims,  who  might  otherwise  live,  die  because  the  facilities  to  save  them  simply  do 
not  exist  in  their  country. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  USAID  attaches  special  importance  to  the  needs  of  nations  that 
are  attempting  to  make  the  transition  from  civil  conflict  to  sustainable  development. 
We  have  recognized  that  these  nations  have  needs  that  are  not  addressed  by  short-term 
humanitarian  and  food  assistance,  nor  by  peacekeeping  programs,  nor  by  long-term 
development  projects.    These  nations  are  inherently  fragile;  having  achieved  a 
cessation  of  fighting,  they  often  are  positioned  for  renewed  growth  and  political 
consolidation.    But  having  just  emerged  from  conflict,  they  are  prone  to  a  return  to 
war,  and  even  to  national  and  societal  collapse. 

We  believe  that  the  political  and  economic  costs  of  supporting  a  successful 
transition  are  much  less  than  the  costs  of  dealing  with  a  wider  conflict.    Yet  the 
persistence  of  unexploded  landmines,  after  hostilities  have  ended,  makes  it  much  more 
difficult  for  a  nation  to  move  from  conflict  to  reconstruction  to  growth: 

•  Civil  conflicts  create  huge  numbers  of  refugees  and  internally  displaced 
people.    Landmines  prevent  them  from  returning  home  and  from  earning  a  living  once 
they  return.    In  such  a  situation,  the  government  faces  a  difficult  choice:  it  can  divert 
resources  needed  for  reconstruction  to  feed  and  house  these  people,  or  it  can  neglect 
their  needs  and  risk  the  political  and  social  consequences. 

•  Reconstruction  and  reunification  require  governments  to  extend  their 
presence  and  their  services  to  war-torn  areas.    But  landmines  make  it  difficult  for  any 
officials,  save  military  officials,  to  operate.    Minefields  impede  the  delivery  of 
government  services  and  act  as  physical  obstacles  to  unity,  reconstruction,  and 
reconciliation. 

•  By  impeding  mobility,  landmines  undermine  the  work  of  people  who  are 
critical  to  reconstruction  and  whose  mobility  is  critical  to  their  success:  teachers, 
technicians,  extension  agents,  doctors  and  other  health  care  workers,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  development  agencies  and  foreign  and  domestic  PVOs  and  NGOs. 

•  The  constant  toll  from  landmines  has  a  powerful  and  deleterious  effect  on  an 
already  traumatized  society.    This  is  particularly  true  because  so  many  of  the  victims 
are  children  and  women  in  the  fields. 

•  Finally,  the  persistence  of  landmines  makes  for  the  continued  militarization 
of  society.    This  may  be  the  greatest  obstacle  of  all  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter 
in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  USAID  is  an  active  participant  in  the  Interagency  Demining 
Working  Group.    We  believe  that  by  sharing  expertise  with  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government,  we  can 
concentrate  our  resources  and  obtain  the  maximum  return  from  our  efforts  in  this 
critical  area. 

USAID  is  now  discussing  with  the  Department  of  Defense  a  demining  program 
in  Mozambique,  under  which  USAID  would  administer  FY  1994  DoD  funds.    In  FY 
1993,  we  supported  or  administered  demining  projects  totalling  $6,100,000  in 
Mozambique,  Somalia,  and  Afghanistan;  in  FY  1992,  the  figure  was  $3,800,000  for 
programs  in  Afghanistan,  Somalia,  and  Cambodia;  in  FY  1991,  $1,500,000  was  spent 
in  Afghanistan  and  Somalia. 

Coping  with  land  mine  inheritance  requires  competent,  early  programs  in  a 
number  of  areas:  surveys  that  define  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  problem;  training  of 
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trainers  to  create  capacity  for  clearance;  mine  awareness  programs  to  minimize  future 
injury;  and  prosthetics  programs  for  amputees. 

There  is  growing  international  awareness  of  the  magnitude,  complexity  and 
time  required  to  cope  with  the  land  mine  inheritance  in  many  countries  emerging  from 
protracted  conflict.  The  World  Bank  has  recently  stated  that  mine  clearance  is  linked 
to  resumed  development,  and  is  actively  considering  funding  clearance  programs  as 
part  of  emergency  reconstruction  packages.  That  will  go  a  long  way  towards  covering 
the  funding  gap  that  currently  exists.    However,  there  are  still  formidable  problems: 

•  Most  donors  are  not  in  the  habit  of  funding  mine-related  programs.    Funding 
through  international  agencies  is  often  done  on  an  annual,  ad  hoc  basis.  Predictable, 
adequate  funding  mechanisms  need  to  be  put  in  place. 

•  Major  international  institutions  are  not  currently  equipped  to  launch 
mine-related  programs.    Several  international  NGOs  are  active  in  mine  removal,  but 
there  currently  are  no  American  NGOs  with  significant  capacity  to  perform  this  work. 
NGOs  often  are  far  cheaper  than  commercial  firms,  and  often  quicker.    We  need  to 
systematically  encourage  capacity  among  NGOs. 

•  Similarly,  few  organizations  support  serious  prosthetics  programs.    Other 
NGOs  should  be  encouraged  to  get  engaged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  help  and  encouragement,  USAID  also  has  used 
$5,000,000  per  year  since  1989  for  a  "War  Victims  Fund."    This  Fund  provides 
assistance  to  individuals  disabled  in  civil  strife.    It  addresses  everything  from 
immediate  medical  and  surgical  needs  to  physical  rehabilitation  to  job  training  and 
placement.    Since  amputations  are  the  most  commonly  survived,  seriously  disabling 
injury  in  situations  of  civil  conflict,  the  bulk  of  the  Fund's  work  concentrates  on 
prosthetics  and  related  orthopedic  services. 

The  Fund  currently  supports  projects  in  13  countries.    A  number  of  these  are 
dealing  with  the  aftermath  of  injuries  caused  by  mines  and  unexploded  ordnance, 
specifically,  the  projects  in  Afghanistan,  Angola,  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Mozambique. 
To  a  lesser  extent,  injuries  caused  by  mines  figure  in  the  projects  in  El  Salvador, 
Ethiopia,  Liberia,  Sri  Lanka,  Uganda,  and  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  stress,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  did  in  my  testimony  before  this  committee 
on  the  President's  foreign  assistance  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1995,  that  USAID  regards 
the  War  Victims  Fund  as  an  investment  in  sustainable  development.    By  helping 
people  -  especially  children,  women,  and  former  combatants  -  to  function  more 
effectively,  we  are  helping  them  recover  their  mental  and  physical  well  being  and 
become  economic  and  political  participants  in  the  affairs  of  their  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  will  continue  to 
address  the  issue  of  mines  as  part  of  its  efforts  to  speed  the  transition  from  confiict  to 
sustainable  development.    We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  issue  and  we 
look  forward  to  working  closely  with  the  committee  to  help  resolve  this  difficult  and 
tragic  issue. 

Thank  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  GUSTAVE  SPETH,  ADMINISTRATOR,  U.N. 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMME 

UNDP  AND  MINE  CLEARANCE' 
Over  85  million  land  mines  remain  un-earthed  in  56  countries  around  the  world. 
The  magnitude  of  the  problem  cause  by  land  mines,  and  its  full  impact  on  society,  is  only 
beginning  to  be  understood.  The  purchase  price  of  a  land  mine  varies  from  $3  to  $50, 
but  clearance  can  cost  from  $300  to  $1,00  per  mine.  Long  after  a  conflict  has  ceased, 
unearthed  mines  continue  to  cause  physical  and  psychological  damage  to  victims  (mostly 
civilians),  destruction  of  social  services  within  communities,  and  contamination  of  the 
physical  and  social  environment.  Therefore,  production  and  use  of  land  mines  are  not 
merely  a  military  and  political  issue,  but  a  long  term  development  and  humanitarian 
problem.  Land  mines  are  inhumane  weapons.  The  toll  they  take  on  society  makes  their 
use  unjustifiable,  and  after  a  conflict  has  ended,  land  mines  severely  hamper 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  efforts.  UNDP  therefore  joins  the  United  Nations  efforts 
in  seeking  an  international  ban  on  their  production  and  use. 

Land  mines  kill  or  maim  a  great  number  of  people  every  day.  In  Cambodia  there 
are  an  estimated  6.5  million  mines,  while  the  total  population  is  only  approximately  8 
million  (Figures  for  l\/lozambique,  Afghanistan,  Angola,  Rwanda,  etc).  Land  mines  render 
rich,  fertile  land  redundant,  destroy  livestock  and  deny  access  to  forest,  river,  scrub  land 
and  natural  resources.  Land  mines  displace  entire  populations  from  their  homes  and 
villages.  They  render  adults  in  the  prone  of  unproductive.  They  maim  and  destroy  the 
lives  of  young  children.  They  are  a  constant  source  of  fear  and  insecurity  for  the 
population,  and  hamper  Sustainable  Human  Development.  Within  the  framework  of 
Sustainable  Human  Development,  UNDP  concentrates  on  promoting  development  that 
gives  priority  to  the  poor,  to  the  creation  of  jobs,  to  the  advancement  of  women,  and  to 
the  protection  and  regeneration  of  the  environment.  We  know  from  experience  all  over 
the  world  that  these  four  objectives  -  poverty  elimination,  environmental  regeneration,  job 
creation,  and  advancement  of  women  -  are  complementary,  even  synergistic.  We  also 
know  that  they  are,  in  differing  degrees,  among  the  priority  goals  of  every  one  of  our 
programme  countries.  They  are  also  objectives  that  have  been  elaborated,  refined  and 
adopted  repeatedly  in  international  agreements,  many  sponsored  under  United  Nations 
auspices,  including  the  1980  United  Nations  "Inhumane  Weapons"  Convention  of 
"Prohibition  or  Restriction  on  the  Use  of  Certain  Conventional  Weapons  Which  May  be 
Deemed  Excessively  Injurious  or  Having  Indiscriminative  Effects". 

UNDP  has  experience  in  taking  a  lead  role  in  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of 
war-torn  countries  in  Central  America,  South  East  Asia  and  Africa,  where  development 


Attached  is  a  brief  summary  of  UNDP's  experience  in  Cambodia  and  Mozambique. 
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projects  are  based  on  the  peace  process  and  aim  to  develop  whole  areas,  and  with  them, 
entire  communities  rather  than  targeting  a  segment  of  the  population,  or  prioritizing 
sectors.  The  conscious  policy  of  avoiding  discrimination  between  war  displaced  and  the 
settled  inhabitants  of  communities  to  which  they  have  moved  minimizes  the  potential  for 
friction  between  the  different  groups.  As  part  of  the  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation 
process,  mine  training  survey  and  clearance  programmes,  as  well  as  awareness 
campaigns,  have  generally  run  in  conjunction  with  demobilization  and  reintegration 
programmes  for  war-displaced  populations.  Former  combatants  will  usually  be  recruited 
for  mine  survey  and  clearance.  Mine  clearance  activities  conducted  with  UNDP 
assistance,  involve  the  training  of  soldiers  or  ex-combatants  applying  internationally 
recognized  UN  standards  of  safety.  Expatriate  advisers  provide  the  training  and  oversee 
actual  mine  clearance  without  direct  involvement  in  the  lifting  and  disposal  of  mines. 
Employment  generated  programmes  involving  vocational  training,  credit,  and  small 
business  skills  development  have  been  applied  with  the  collaboration  of  ILO  to  enable  ex- 
combatants,  refugees,  and  internally  displaced  persons  to  make  their  lives  productive  and 
ensure  their  smooth  reintegration  into  local  communities.  Mine  clearance  programmes, 
awareness  campaigns  and  projects  for  the  rehabilitation  of  victims  (including  the 
production  of  artificial  limbs)  also  provide  employment  and  income.  Such  programmes 
must  rely  on  local  staff  who  know  the  area  and  speak  the  language. 

In  supporting  the  peace  process,  in  the  first  instance,  working  groups  are  created 
in  which  conflicting  parties  and  peace-keeping  forces  collectively  initiate  mine  clearance 
operations.  The  (suspected)  presence  of  mines  may  delay  the  peace  process  and  prevent 
movement  of  peace-keeping  forces,  delivery  of  humanitarian  assistance,  and  return  and 
resettlement  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons.  Initially,  civilian  contractors  (with 
extensive  experience  and  specialized  equipment  at  their  disposal),  may  have  to  be 
employed  to  clear  the  most  urgent  routes.  Although  a  high  clearance  rate,  subject  to 
quality  control,  can  be  achieved  quickly  by  this  means,  commercial  de-mining  is  very 
expensive.  Experience  in  Afghanistan  and  Cambodia  has  shown  that  responsibility  for 
long-term  mine  clearance  must  eventually  be  transferred  to  the  country  concerned.  Mine 
clearance  is  a  very  long-term  process.  Mines  laid  during  World  War  II  are  still  occasionally 
found  on  the  old  battlefields  of  Europe.  It  can  therefore  not  progress  indefinitely  with 
external  assistance.  The  purpose  of  all  UNDP's  programmes  is  to  establish  national 
capacity  to  manage  the  mine  clearance  process  over  the  long  hand.  Training  ranges  from 
actual  mine  clearance,  to  the  maintenance  of  records  and  information  systems,  to  the 
management  and  effective  deployment  of  limited  financial  and  human  resources.  Also, 
because  fund  raising  for  mine  clearance  programmes  will  no  longer  be  part  of  consolidated 
inter-agency  emergency  appeals,  these  programmes  will  have  to  be  financed  on  a  bilateral 
basis.  Local  expertise,  although  limited,  already  exists  within  the  conflicting  factions. 
Local  populations  should  be  involved  and  take  ownership  of  their  own  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  process. 
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UNDP  plays  a  coordinating  role  within  United  Nations  development  agencies  and 
organizations.  It  does  not  depend  on  the  consolidated  inter-agency  emergency  appeal 
process  and  has  its  own  experience  in  fund  raising  and  the  management  of  large  trust 
funds.  Moreover,  it  has  established  a  successful  track  record  with  regard  to  the 
identification  of  experienced  civil  mine  clearance  contractors  and  the  tender  of  contracts 
for  large  projects;  the  demobilization  process;  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  war-torn 
societies;  the  setting-up  of  training  institutes  and  building-up  of  national  capacity,  and  the 
creation  of  income  generating  projects. 

During  an  emergency  phase,  UNDP  has  limited  funds  available  to  assist  project 
proposals  for  mine-clearance,  demobilization  and  resettlement  of  displaced  persons  and/or 
refugees.  In  addition,  UNDP  can  provide  seed  money  as  a  catalyst  for  larger 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  projects,  including  the  creation  of  training  schools  for 
mine  survey  and  clearance,  and  the  setting  up  of  protheses  production  workshops.  In 
Cambodia  and  Mozambique,  UNDP  has  shown  that  it  has  the  capacity  to  act  as  the 
coordinator  and  focal  point  for  a  post-conflict  mine  clearance  strategy. 

In  short,  UNDP  has  the  mandate,  requisite  capacity  and  coordinating  role  in 
development  activities  and  inter  alia  experience  in: 

1)  Fund   raising,   including   management   of   large  trust   funds   (in   addition   to  the 
consolidated  inter-agency  emergency  appeal  process  at  the  onset  of  emergencies); 

2)  Identification   of   experienced   civil   mine   clearance   contractors   and   tender   of 
contracts  for  large  projects  in  the  demobilization  process; 

3)  Reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  war-torn  societies; 

4)  The  setting-up  of  training  institutes  and  building-up  of  national  capacity; 

5)  Creation  of  income  generating  projects,  etc. 

If  funds  are  available,  UNDP  will  continue  to  act  as  a  focal  point  and  manage  mine 
clearance  related  programmes  in  countries  such  as  Angola,  Iraq,  Rwanda  and  Somalia. 

UNDP  and  Mine  Clearance  In  Cambodia  and  Mozambique 

Cambodia 

In  1975,  the  United  Nations  representation  in  Cambodia  was  discontinued  and 
UNDP's  assistance  officially  ceased.  In  October  1990,  UNDP  established  a  Liaison 
Office,  which  became  the  focal  point  for  donor  coordination,  facilitating  fact  finding 
or  programming  missions  of  bilateral  and  international  organizations.  UNDP  was  the 
main  in-country  facilitator  for  the  induction  of  both  the  United  Nations  Advance 
Mission  in  Cambodia  (UNAMIC)  and  the  United  Nations  Transitional  Authority  in 
Cambodia  (UNTAC),  established  in  March  1992,  and  headed  by  a  Special 
Representative  of  the  Secretary-General. 
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The  Supreme  National  Council  decreed  the  creation  of  the  Cambodian  Mine 
Action  Centre  (CMAC)  under  the  aegis  of  UNTAC.  The  UNTAC  Mine  Clearance 
Training  Unit  (MCTU)  was  made  responsible  for  training  of  Cambodian  de-miners, 
supervising  and  financing  of  the  operation.  This  included  mine  awareness 
programmes  (through  mass-media,  newsletters,  the  education  system,  etc.)  and  mine- 
field information  activities  (information  and  verification  of  data  on  mine-fields,  marking 
and  surveys).  Four  Non  Governmental  Organizations  (NGOs)  were  involved  in  mine 
clearance  in  association  with  UNTAC/CMAC:  Norwegian  Peoples'  Aid  (sub-contracted 
by  UNDP),  HALO  Trust,  Handicap  International  (both  sub-contracted  by  UNHCR)  and 
the  Mines  Advisory  Group  (funded  by  EEC).  When  UNTAC  was  dissolved  in 
September  1993,  the  Security  Council  extended  the  mandate  of  MCTU  to  30 
November  1993,  and  CMAC  was  established  as  a  fully  Cambodian  institution.  The 
Secretary-General  formally  requested  the  UNDP  Administrator  on  9  November  1993 
to  assume  responsibility  for  supporting  capacity  building  for  de-mining  Cambodia 
through  CMAC.  UNDP  established  on  13  November  a  special  de-mining  Trust  Fund 
for  Capacity  Building  in  De-mining  Operations  for  Cambodia,  and  the  Department  of 
Humanitarian  Affairs  (DHA)  and  UNDP  jointly  launched  an  appeal  for  $19.2  million  for 
de-mining  operations  on  1 7  November.  The  donor  countries  were  also  requested  to 
supply  technical  advisors  to  CMAC,  through  UNDP  supported  projects  executed  by 
UNDP's  Office  for  Project  Services  (OPS).  The  provision  of  logistical,  management 
and  financial  advisory  services  to  support  the  authorities  to  manage  the  operations  for 
a  period  of  one  year  will  be  covered  out  of  UNDP  core  resources.  Current  surveys 
indicate  that  only  1  %  of  the  8  million  mines  have  been  marked,  and  that  the  planting 
of  mines  by  the  Khmer  Rouge  continues. 

in  addition,  UNDP  established  Provisional  Support  Units  under  the  Cambodia 
Resettlement  and  Reintegration  Programme  (CARERE,  executed  by  OPS).  The  project 
has  been  extended  and  inter  alia  provides  assistance  for  supplying  detectors  and 
training  local  teams  (initially  31)  for  mine  identification  and  clearance  of  essential 
infrastructure. 

Mozambique 

United  Nations  Operations  in  Mozambique  (ONUMOZ),  established  by  Security 
Council  resolution  797  of  December  1992,  is  headed  by  a  Special  Representative  of 
the  Secretary-General,  and  was  set  up  to  assist  with  the  implementation  of  the 
General  Peace  Agreements  (October  1992).  it  is  operational  in  four  major  areas: 
electoral,  humanitarian,  military  and  political.  DHA  has  set-up  a  United  Nations  Trust 
Fund  for  Humanitarian  Assistance  in  Mozambique.  The  de-mining  operation  is  a  joint 
project  of  the  Department  of  Peace  Keeping  Operations  (DPKO)  and  DHA,  executed 
by  UNDP  through  OPS. 

UNDP  Project  MOZ/93/801  addresses  the  immediate  needs  for  the  mine 
clearance  of  roads  and  border  crossing  routes  in  order  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  drought  affected  population  and  the  repatriation  of 
refugees  from  neighboring  countries,  while  preparing  foundations  for  development  of 
a  longer-term  programme.  The  ONUMOZ/Mozambique  Mine  Clearance  Plan  is 
managed  by  a  civilian  project  manager,  who  works  closely  with  the  Director  of  United 
Nations  Office  of  Humanitarian  Assistance  Coordination  (UNOHAC)  and  the  Force 
Commander.  He  is  the  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the  De-mining  and  Policy  Planning 
Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Cease  Fire  Commission,  which  inter  alia  endorses  the 
decisions  of  the  Committee.  A  Control  and  Supervision  Commission  remains  the  last 
resort  of  appeal  in  the  even  of  disputes. 

Initially  1,500  nationals  will  be  trained  in  mine  clearance  and  mine-field  survey 
training  in  a  newly  created  Mine  Clearance  Training  School.  Most  of  the  trainees  will 
be  chosen  from  ex-combatants  and  they  will  receive  food  for  work  and  a  salary  in 
cash   once   fully   employed.      With   the   assistance   of   the    United    Nations    High 
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Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  and  NGOs  the  De-mining  and  Policy  Planning 
Committee  is  providing  mine  awareness  programmes  and  has  identified  4,000  km  to 
be  cleared  as  an  immediate  priority. 

A  consolidated  Humanitarian  Assistance  Programme  for  the  period  May  1993 
through  April  1994  was  launched  in  May  1993  and  updated  in  November.  The 
international  community  responded  generously  at  the  donor  conference  in  December 
1 992  in  Rome  and  at  the  follow  up  conference  in  June  1 993  in  Maputo.  The  funding 
of  the  Plan  ($27  million  for  the  1st  phase)  has  been  covered.  However,  due  to 
political  and  technical  difficulties,  the  implementation  of  the  Plan  has  been  slow.  The 
speed  of  the  clearance  operation  directly  affects  the  entire  rehabilitation  process 
(provision  of  relief  and  resettlement)  and  donors  like  the  EEC  and  USAID,  on  a  bilateral 
basis,  have  funded  commercial  mine  clearance  operations  on  priority  roads  for  the 
passage  of  refugees.  Supported  by  ONUMOZ  and  the  Norwegian  government,  NGO 
Norwegian  Peoples'  Aid  has  completed  its  first  training  programmes  and  started  mine 
clearance  operations,  while  the  Halo  Trust,  supported  by  the  UK  has  undertaken  a 
number  of  surveys  in  neighboring  Zambia. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  RED 

CROSS  [ICRC] 

Humanitarian  Implications  of  the  Landmines  Problem 

As  a  humanitarian  organization  whose  primary  task  is  to  ensure  protection  and 
assistance  to  victi-  nf  all  armed  conflicts,  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  (ICRC)  is  deeply  concerned  witli  tlie  problem  of  landmines.  Its  delegates  and 
medical  teams  in  the  field  are  witnesses  to  the  magnitude  of  the  human  suffering 
caused  by  these  weapons,  aggrnvotod  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  tnedical  expertise  and 
infrastructure  necessary  for  proper  treatment  and  rehabilitation.  In  Cambodia,  for 
instance,  there  are  more  than  30,000  amputees,  that  is,  one  out  of  every  236 
citizens.  In  ICRC  hospitals,  66%  of  patients  treated  require  additional  operations 
because  of  delays  in  evacuation.  Massive  and  indiscriminate  sowing  of  mines  has  also 
resulted  in  devastating  socio-economic  consequences  for  severely  affected  countries, 
leading  to  substantial  cross-border  movements  and  their  subsequent  negative  effects 
on  neighbouring  countries.  Thus,  some  3.5  million  refugees  are  afraid  to  return  to 
Afghanistan  becaus'j  mountain  roads  and  fields  are  infested  with  mines,  whilst  in 
Southern  Sudan,  rr-^es  have  paralysed  agricultural  production,  leaving  thousands 
trapped  in  a  drought-stricken  region. 

ICRC  position 

In  the  context  of  its  mandate  to  work  for  the  faithful  application  and  development  of 
international  humanitarian  law  applicable  in  armed  conflicts,  the  ICRC  observes  that 
especially  in  non-international  armed  conflict  the  manner  in  which  landmines  are  used 
by  parties  to  a  conflict  is  often  in  flagrant  violation  of  some  of  the  fundamental  rules 
of  this  law.  These  rules,  which  are  universally  recognized  as  part  of  customary 
international  law,  clearly  forbid  the  use  of  weapons  that  are  by  nature  indiscriminate 
as  well  as  the  indisc-  minate  use  of  weapons  in  order  to  safeguard  the  fundamental 
principle  of  distinction  between  combatants  and  non-combatants.  These  basic  rules, 
reaffirmed  and  developed  in  Protocol  I  of  8  June  1977  additional  to  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1949,  are  binding  even  upon  the  large  number  of  States  that  have  not 
ratified  the  1980  United  Nations  Weapons  Convention. 

The  current  use  and  effects  of  landmines  bear  out  that  they  mostly  strike  civilians, 
especially  in  non-international  armed  conflicts,  which  are  the  majority  of  conflicts.  The 
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number  of  victims  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  landmines  remain  active  for 
years,  or  even  decades  after  the  conflict  has  ended.  Furthermore  they  maim  and 
mutilate  horrendously.  From  both  a  moral  and  a  legal  point  of  view,  a  world-wide  ban 
on  not  just  the  use  nit  also  the  production  and  transfer  of  landmines  seems  to  the 
ICRC  to  represent  the  only  truly  effective  solution  to  a  situation  that  has  reached 
catastrophic  proportions.  No  otiier  solution  will  eliminate  the  substantial  number  of 
civilians  being  affected  by  landmines.  Even  if  the  solution  of  self-destruct  or  self- 
neutralising  mechanisms  is  adopted,  civilians  will  be  killed  or  injured  by  them  during 
tiie  life-time  of  the  mines.  One  should  also  take  into  account  the  fact  that  such 
mechanisms  are  likely  to  have  a  certain  failure  rate  and  that  unless  the  manufacturing 
of  "dumb"  m.ines  is  completely  eliminated  they  will  continue  to  be  used.  Although  the 
meeting  of  military  experts  that  the  ICRC  hosted  came  to  the  conclusion  that  mines 
are  at  present  the  most  effective  means  of  achieving  the  objectives  for  which  they  are 
used,  in  that  alterr.Lfves  would  require  greater  resources  and  are  likely  to  lead  to 
greater  military  lo5i.es,  these  considerations  should  be  balanced  against  the  loss  of 
and  damage  to  innocent  civilian  lives,  the  loss  of  agricultural  land  and  the  enormous 
resources  necessary  for  mine  clearance  and  the  care  of  mine  victims.  A  total  ban 
would  also  have  the  effect  of  stigmatising  the  use  of  mines,  thus  making  a  violation 
of  the  rule  easily  provable. 

fHowever,  the  ICRC  recognizes  that  given  the  current  massive  use  of  mines,  a  total 
ban  may  only  be  a  long-term  prospect.  Nevertheless,  the  urgency  of  the  problem 
means  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  sincere  efforts  are  made  to 
substantially  improve  all  aspects  of  the  existing  regulatory  framework  during  the 
Review  Confe.'ence  of  the  1980  United  Nations  Weapons  Convention.  This 
Conference  offers  -'  rnportant  opportunity  to  critically  examine  the  Convention  and 
to  adopt  or  develop  provisions  that  would  contribute  towards  making  the  protection 
of  human  beings  both  wider  and  more  effective. 

Proposals  for  strengthening  the  1980  United  Nations  Weapons  Convention 

In  tlie  view  of  the  ICRC,  substantial  improvement  of  this  existing  regulatory 
framework  would  necessarily  include  the  following  steps: 

tfie  1980  United  Nations  Weapons  Convention  should  be  ratified  by  all 
countries  of  the  world,  since  only  41  have  done  so  to  date; 

the  Convent:  -  ohould  at  least  protiibit  the  use  of  certain  types  of  landmines, 
and  this  needs  to  be  backed  up  with  appropriate  measures  in  the  arms  control 
and  disarmament  fields,  such  as  a  multilateral  agreement  to  ban  the 
development,  manufacturing,  and  transfer  of  such  landmines  and  the 
destruction  of  all  existing  stocks  of  these; 

the  npnWcability  of  the  Convention  should  be  extended  to  cover  non- 
international  armed  conflicts,  which,  in  fact,  currently  account  for  the  vast 
majority  of  mine  victims; 

effective  implementation  mechanisms,  including  those  relating  to  verification 
and  sanctions,  ought  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Convention; 

the  provisions  in  Protocol  II  of  the  Convention  need  to  be  rendered  clearer  in 
order  to  strengthen  both  the  restrictions  as  well  as  the  responsibilities  and 

obligations  contained  therein. 

Just  as  it  had  done  for  the  elaboration  of  the  1980  United  Nations  Weapons 
Conventions,  the  ICRC  has  undertaken  preparatory  work  to  contribute  to  the  Review 
Conference  by  or'jt.i.izing,  among  others,   a  Symposium  (Montreux,   1993)   and  a 
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meeting  of  military  experts  (Geneva,  1994)  on  anti-personnel  mines.  The  Reports  of 
these  meetings  have  been  sent  to  all  Governments  and  an  integrated  report,  already 
prepared  and  sent  to  the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  will  form  part  of  the  basic 
documentation  available  to  the  Group  of  Governmental  Experts  charged  with  preparing 
the  Review  Conference,  pursuant  to  a  decision  by  these  Experts  during  their  first 
meeting  (Geneva,  28  February  -  4  March  1994). 


STATEMENT  OF  ELIZABETH  H.  DOLE,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

Good  afternoon  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee.  I  am  Elizabeth  Dole, 
President  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  a  private  nonprofit  organization  whose  mission  is  to 
provide  relief  to  victims  of  disasters  and  help  people  prevent,  prepare  for,  and  respond  to 
emergencies.  I  represent  one  of  the  more  than  160  national  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent 
societies  throughout  the  world  which,  along  with  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
(ICRC)  and  the  International  Federation  of  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent  Societies,  form  an 
international  humanitarian  movement  with  over  250  million  members  and  volunteer  workers. 

The  American  Red  Cross  greatly  appreciates  the  efforts  of  this  committee  to  bring 
attention  to  the  human  suffering  caused  by  the  senseless  and  inhumane  use  of  antipersonnel 
mines.  We  have  joined  the  ICRC  and  others  in  the  international  community  in  condemning  the 
horror  that  results  from  the  wanton  and  indiscriminate  use  of  these  weapons.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  very  grateful  for  your  work,  and  that  of  Rep.  Lane  Evans  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  generating  Congressional  support  for  eliminating  the  use  of  these  terrifying 
weapons. 

As  you  well  know,  landmines  don't  discriminate.  They  cannot  distinguish  between 
civilian  and  combatant,  and  will  kill  or  cripple  anyone  who  comes  too  near.  By  U.N.  estimates 
there  are  some  100  million  uncleared  landmines  which  kill  or  injure  over  1,200  people  each 
month.  These  are  mostly  women,  children,  and  agricultural  workers  who  must  earn  their  living 
in  areas  where  these  weapons  have  been  planted.  The  cheapest,  and  hence  most  heavily  used 
landmines,  can  remain  armed  for  generations. 

We  in  the  American  Red  Cross  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  toll  exacted  by  these 
weapons  through  our  prosthetics  program  in  Cambodia,  where,  incredibly,  one  out  of  every  236 
people  in  the  country  has  suffered  an  amputation  because  of  landmine  explosions. 

Sadly,  I  have  seen  personally  what  these  deadly  weapons  leave  in  their  wake.  In 
December  of  1992,  I  visited  a  rehabilitation  center  operated  by  the  Mozambique  Red  Cross. 
There  I  saw  children  maimed  by  landmines  that  had  been  scattered  like  deadly  toys  where  they 
lived  and  played.    It  was  an  experience  that  I  will  never  forget. 
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Beyond  the  immediate  threat  to  the  innocent  people  who  must  live  out  their  lives  in  their 
midst,  landmines  also  are  a  threat  to  the  credibility  and  effectiveness  of  international 
humanitarian  law.  The  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  and  their  Additional  Protocols  expressly 
and  unambiguously  compel  nations  to  protect  civilians  from  the  ravages  of  war.  They  require 
governments  to  respect  and  ensure  respect  for  international  humanitarian  law.  They  also  require 
that  civilians  be  spared  from  attack  and  be  allowed  to  continue  their  community  life  unmolested 
by  soldiers  of  any  side  in  an  armed  conflict.  All  nations  are  obliged  to  take  concrete  steps 
toward  these  goals.    Clearly,  the  growing  use  of  landmines  threatens  this  commitment. 

In  order  to  end  this  plague,  governments  in  every  nation  must  stop  the  alarming 
distribution  and  proliferation  of  these  weapons  and  undertake  measures  to  clear  away  landmines 
that  are  already  menacing  so  many  people,  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  American  Red  Cross  urges  Congress  to  further  this  effort  by  working  with  the 
Administration  to  ratify  key  international  accords  -  the  1980  U.N.  Weapons  Convention  which 
limits  the  use  of  landmines,  and  Additional  Protocols  I  and  II  to  the  Geneva  Conventions,  which 
provide  greater  protection  for  civilians  in  international  and  non-international  conflicts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  applaud  your  leadership  on  this  vital  issue.  We  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  to  end  the  use  of  these  inhumane  weapons  and  on  other  critical  humanitarian 
issues. 


STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  F.  BEDFORD,  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
COORDINATOR,  OXFAM  AMERICA 

Land  Mines  and  Rural  Development  in  Cambodia 

"Of  all  the  tasks  involved  in  setting  a  nation  on  a  new  road  to  peace  and  prosperity, 
perhaps  none  has  the  immediate  urgency  of  mine  clearance  .TVo  attempt  to  restore  a 
sense  of  community  and  security  can  succeed  without  effective  land  mine  removal." 

UN  Secretary-General  Boulros  Boulros  Ghali 
Report  on  the  World  of  the  Organization,  9/93 

Oxfam  America  has  been  working  in  Cambodia  since  1979.  In  our  fifteen  years  of 
work  in  Cambodia,  we  have  provided  nearly  $6.5  million  in  both  relief  and 
development  assistance  to  the  people  of  Cambodia,  from  contributions  from  individuals 
and  private  foundations  in  the  United  States.  Primarily,  Oxfam  America's  work  has 
centered  on  agricultural  production  and  community  development  in  Cambodia's 
countryside. 

Oxfam  America  views  land  mines  as  a  serious  and  long  term  problem  blocking 
Cambodia's  reconstruction  and  rural  development.  We  firmly  believe  the  key  to  the 
nation's  future  lies  in  peace,  stability,  and  economic  improvement  for  the  lives  of  the 
country's  impoverished  rural  population.  Without  these  preconditions,  Cambodia's 
future  likely  will  be  precarious. 

The  World  Bank  estimates  there  are  between  five  and  six  million  land  mines  spread 
over  one-half  of  Cambodian  territory  and  states  "the  clearance  of  a  minimum  of  about 
3,000  square  kilometers  of  high  priority  land  is  urgently  required  ...  [and|  now  that  the 
country  is  entering  its  reconstruction  pha.se,  rapid  and  large-scale  mine  clearance  on 
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fannland,  irrigation  canals,  roads,  and  rail  lines  is  absolutely  essential."  [Cambodia: 
Short  Term  Needs.  World  Bank,  prepared  for  1993  ICORC  Paris  Meeling.l 

Most  land  mines  in  Cainbodia  lie  in  sparsely  populated  areas  along  the  Cainbodian-TIiai 
border.  Yet  there  are  millions  hidden  in  populated  areas,  which  kill  peasants'  livestock, 
and  deny  people  access  to  fields,  rivers,  and  forest.  The  real  or  perceived  threat 
quickly  puts  agricultural  lands  outside  of  production.  A  single  mine  or  even  a  warning 
sign  can  leave  a  ricefield  fallow.  "In  the  province  of  Banteay  Meanchey,  only  1 15,0()0 
of  215,000  hectares  of  land  were  cultivated  due  to  mines,  increa.sed  fighting,  and  lack 
of  animals  to  plow."  (Eric  Slover.  Land  Mines  in  Canthodia  The  Coward's  War.  Asia  Walcli. 
Physicians  for  Human  Rights,  Scpicmbcr  1991,  p.2]  The  Cambodian  government's  demining 
agency,  CMAC,  estimates  land  mines  place  20%  of  total  agricultural  land  out  of 
production. 

The  immediate  impact  of  mines  upon  the  lives  of  Cambodians,  likewise,  is  both 
immense  and  tragic.  The  total  number  of  amputees  in  Cambodia  are  estimated  between 
18,000  and  47,000,  straining  the  country's  rudimentary  health  care  system.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  number  of  those  killed  by  mines  equal  those  injured.  Many  die  in 
transit  to  the  hospital,  which  may  be  hours  or  even  days  away.  Currently,  an  estimated 
three  hundred  Cambodians  are  injured  or  killed  every  month. 

The  amputee  rate  for  Cambodia  is  I  per  236  members  of  the  population,  using  the  estimate  of 
36,000  amputees  in  a  population  of  8.5  million.  This  compares  with  1:470  for  Angola,  1:650  for 
Somalia.  1:1100  for  Uganda,  1:1862  for  Mozambique,  and  1 :2500  for  Vietnam.  [ICRC, 
Humanitarian  Consequences  of  Mine  Usaft.  Symposium  on  Ami-Personnel  Mines,  Monlreiux,  April,  1993] 

Oxfam  America's  Concern 

Oxfam  America's  Soutlieast  Asia  Coordinator  visited  Cambodia  in  February  and  March  of  this  year 
to  study  the  impact  of  land  mines  on  rural  development  and  to  evaluate  what  the  United  States 
could  offer  to  assist  demining  activities  in  Cambodia.  He  met  with  a  wide  range  of  organization 
representatives  working  on  various  effects  of  land  mines  -  NGOs  involved  in  demining,  public 
education  and  awareness  programs,  prosthesis  and  emergency  health  care  to  victims.  Further  he 
interviewed  victims  of  land  mines,  to  learn  about  their  lives  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
their  injuries. 

Outside  the  northwestern  city  of  Battambang,  he  joined  three  demining  teams  in  field  clearance. 
The  Mines  Advisory  Group,  or  MAG.  is  led  by  British  trainers  and  team  leaders  who  direct 
Cambodian  demining  teams.  On  this  excursion,  our  Coordinator  heard  a  nearby  loud  explosion, 
and  quickly  the  demining  team  called  that  a  cow  had  been  blown  up.  Later  that  day,  three  more 
cows  were  killed. 

He  walked  on  a  road  punched  through  a  minefield,  allowing  nearby  villagers  to  haul  water  from 
the  river  for  the  first  time  in  over  twenty  years. 

The  MAG-supported  Mine  Awareness  team  presents  theatrical  education  in  remote  villages  on  how 
to  deal  with  land  mines.  The  men  were  taught  how  to  respond  to  a  crippled  victim  in  an  active 
field,  how  to  clear  a  path  to  rescue  a  victim,  and  how  to  mark  identified  mines. 

The  SE  Asia  Coordinator  also  visited  the  Vietnam  'Veterans  of  America  Foundation  [VVAF] 
prosthesis  program  across  the  river  from  Phnom  Penh.  In  the  Center's  workshops,  the  Khmer 
staff,  mainly  amputees,  assembled  legs,  rubber  hands,  and  built  all-terrain  wheelchairs.  All 
materials  were  made  from  locally-available  materials.  Two  former  soldiers,  blinded  by  mines, 
punched  out  rubber  washers  on  the  floor.  Dealing  with  adverse  conditions  found  in  countryside, 
the  WAF  staff  designed  special  equipment  to  meet  Cambodia's  specific  conditions:  a  medi-vac 
cart  pulled  behind  a  motorcycle  with  a  suspension  stretcher  inside  a  clean  air  cocoon  (cost  $300), 
and  an  all-terrain  "mountain  "  wheelchair,  with  each  side  of  the  bike  on  independent  suspension.  It 
also  folds  up  to  be  easily  placed  on  a  truck  or  cart,  (cost  (a)$200). 

Stories  about  the  physical  and  psychological  damages  of  land  mines  upon  Cambodia's  countryside 
are  numerous: 

Yoeurt  Sopheap  is  a  35  year  old  women,  mother  of  seven  children.  UNHCR  had  ordered 
her,  her  husband  and  family  from  refugee  camp  Site  2  to  settle  there  six  months  ago.  She 
works  making  rice  cakes  to  sell,  earning  $2lday.  They  own  no  land,  having  lost  their 
family  fields  to  someone  else  during  the  Khmer  Rouge  times.  The  whole  family  is  afraid  to 
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walk  off  the  trails,  and  she  warns  her  children  repeatedly.  Her  mother,  who  lives  in  the 
next  house,  lost  a  cow  to  a  mine. 

Tan  Eng,  37  years  old,  is  pregnant  with  her  third  child.  She  just  arrived  at  the  site  two 
weeks  before,  and  had  no  warning  from  UNHCR  about  land  mines.  Instead,  her 
neighbors  told  her  where  it  was  safe  to  walk.  Having  no  land  to  farm,  she  goes  into  the 
forest  to  collect  firewood  to  sell. 

The  man.  28  years  old.  was  in  poor  condition  in  the  Battamhang  Hospital  Mines  Casualties 
Ward.  He  suffered  from  a  serious  groin  injury  and  severe  damage  to  his  spinal  cord.  He 
had  accidently  fallen  off  his  motorcycle  while  driving,  had  rolled  onto  the  shoulder  of  the 
road,  and  detonated  a  mine.  It  was  unlikely  he  would  live. 

A  family  carried  their  eleven  year  old  son  in  a  hammock  sling  into  the  emergency  room  nf 
Battambang  Hospital.  The  boy  and  his  friend  had  played  with  a  Chinese  mine  they  found. 
Throwing  it  against  a  tree,  the  mine  e.xploded,  immediately  seriously  injuring  both  boys  . 
The  boy  brought  to  the  Hospital  had  lost  a  toe,  and  his  hands  and  feet  were  mangled. 
Shrapnel  covered  his  body.  His  friend  who  threw  the  mine  lost  an  arm  and  leg,  and  soon 
afterward  died  from  loss  of  blood.  He  was  nine  years  old. 

Jean-Pierre  Ferey,  head  of  Handicap  International's  demining  program,  told  how  recently 
one  demining  team  noticed  a  band  of  Cambodians  crossing  an  uncleared  minefield.  The 
team  yelled  that  the  people  were  walking  in  a  minefield,  whereupon  they  responded  it  was 
also  a  question  of  life  or  death  to  collect  firewood  for  cooking. 

Recommendations: 

•  All  development  programs  must  include  demining  effons.  If  land  mines  deter  rural  life  in  a 
particular  region,  a  percentage  of  NGO  and  government  activities  must  be  directed  to  clearing  of 
land  mines  from  agricultural  fields,  riverbanks,  and  access  to  forests.  This  arrangement  already  is 
occurring  in  World  Vision  community  development  programs  for  returnees  from  the  border  camps. 

•  Fencing  off  mine  fields  remains  an  inadequate  solution,  as  fences  ate  rapidly  stolen  after 
being  placed.  Instead,  within  two  to  five  years,  one  US  Embassy  official  estimated  a  targeted  and 
well-funded  program  could  remove  90%  of  land  mines  in  productive  areas. 

•  Recent  US  pledges  of  $15  million  over  the  next  two  years  for  demining  in  Cambodia  is 
welcome  news.  Official  international  efforts  must  be  expanded  to  secure  to  guarantee  long  term 
funding  for  the  Cambodian  government's  demining  agency,  CMAC. 

•  In  April  of  this  year,  James  Vermillion  of  USAID  expressed  encouraging  and  responsible 
reconsideration  of  the  agency's  position  on  the  deinining  issue,  stating  "USAID  realizes  that  any 
njral  development  efforts  must  consider  the  mining  issue."  We  applaud  this  new  dedication  and 
hope  that  USAID  will  expand  its  already  essential  support  for  CMAC. 

•  According  to  Halo  Trust,  a  British  demining  NGO,  only  10-15%  of  newly  laid  mines  are 
from  the  Khmer  Rouge,  the  rest  being  by  the  government  military,  the  CPAF.  A  major  condition 
of  US  aid  to  the  new  government  must  include  that  the  CPAF  be  required  to  maintain  detailed  maps 
of  all  mines  they  lay,  pull  up  all  mines  from  areas  they  leave,  and  inform  civiliajis  of  all  locations. 

•  First  Prime  Minister  Ranariddh  announced  on  March  1 1th  that  Cambodia  will  prohibit  the 
import  and  laying  of  mines.  The  international  community  must  support  this  pledge  by  immediately 
suspending  all  sales  of  land  mines  to  Cambodia. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  land  mines  in  Cambodia  cannot  be  achieved  until  there 
finally  is  peace.  Both  the  government  and  the  Khmer  Rouge  continue  to  lay  mines,  as  other 
explosives  are  being  destroyed  at  high  cost.  Until  Thailand's  military  is  halted  from  providing 
logistical  and  financial  support  to  the  Khmer  Rouge,  the  war  will  continue.  All  US  official 
pressure  must  be  placed  on  Thailand  to  end  its  dealings  with  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

•  The  recent  extension  of  the  US  moratorium  of  the  production  and  sale  of  land  mines  is 
laudatory.  We  hope  that  the  US  moratorium  will  be  made  permanent  policy,  and  that  the  United 
States  will  exercise  its  leadership  in  the  world  community  to  influence  other  govemments  to  join  in 
a  worldwide  ban  of  land  mines. 
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STATEMENT  OF  COL.  RICHARD  H.  JOHNSON,  U.S.  ARMY,  RETIRED 

THE  MILITARY  AND  DEMINING 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  discussions  on  United  States  land  mine  policy,  there  needs  to  be  some  focus 
on  today's  problem  of  how  to  remove  explosive  residue  from  battlefields  after  fighting  stops.  Tlie 
topic  of  demining  -  removal  of  land  mines  from  large  areas  after  cessation  of  hostilities  -  should 
receive  serious  attention.  Mines  are  a  large  portion  of  the  problem  but,  other  unexploded  ordnance 
presents  a  considerable  hazard.  Land  mines  and  unexploded  ordnance  are  legacies  of  modem 
warfare;  they  will  become  an  even  greater  problem  in  the  future  because  of  the  increased  delivery 
capability  of  modem  conventional  munitions  systems.  Since  the  introduction  of  explosive 
projectiles,  unexploded  ordnance  has  been  a  fact  facing  reoccupying  civilians  when  peace  resumes. 
Operation  Desert  Storm  in  1991  highlighted  the  problem  because  the  sparse  vegetation  in  the  region 
allowed  much  more  of  the  explosive  debris  to  become  visible  than  after  past  conflicts  fought  in  less 
arid  regions  like  Vietnam.  The  aftermath  of  the  Gulf  War  vividly  showed  the  need  to  formulate  a 
strategy,  oriented  on  "the  art  of  the  possible,"  to  deal  with  residual  battlefield  explosive  hazards. 

The  first  step  should  be  to  establish  governmental  responsibility  for  demining.  The  answer 
appears  obvious;  it  must  be  the  "owner"  of  the  terrain  and  the  populace  occupying  it  in  peacetime. 
I>emining  can  only  be  effective  after  peace  is  restored  and  a  stable  govemment  is  in  place.  The 
recognized  civilian  governmental  body  must  set  the  clearance  standard  and  accept  the  possibility 
100%  of  the  mines  and  other  ordnance  may  not  be  removed;  they  must  own  the  results.  Complete 
responsibility  must  be  the  burden  of  the  host  nation. 

It  seems  though,  there  should  be  some  military  role.  This  doesn't  mean  the  full-scale  commitment 
of  U.  S.  forces  to  remove  explosive  ordnance  used  indiscriminately  and  irresponsibly  anywhere  in 
the  world.  It  is  however,  advocacy  of  a  responsible  use  of  military  resources  to  solve  a  serious 
problem  in  many  underdeveloped  nations.  It  does  not  mean  U.  S.  soldiers  should  be  exposed  to 
unnecessary  risks.  There  has  been  no  call  from  any  quarter  to  commit  United  States  soldiers  to 
demining  in  other  than  an  assistance  role. 

Doctrinal  foundation  for  Army  involvement  is  found  in  the  June  1993  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
keystone  Field  Manual  100-5,  titled  "Operalions."    On  page  3-12,  a  discussion  on  actions  after 
the  end  of  war  states  in  part  "...Army  forces  are  extremely  well -suited  for  post  confiict  operations. 
The  Army  has  the  skills  and  staying  power  to  ...mark  mine  fields  and  destroy  unexploded 
ordnance...".  Precedence  for  action  can  be  found  in  the  formation  of  U.S.  Navy  Task  Force  65  in 
1974  to  help  in  clearing  the  Suez  Canal.  It  included  a  U.  S.  Army  Element  which  provided 
assistance  to  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  (A.R.E.)  six  months  after  conclusion  of  the  October  1973 
war.  Approximately  686,000  antitank  and  antipersonnel  mines  and  13.567  unexploded  ordnance 
items  were  recovered  on  land  areas  near  the  canal  by  A.R.E.  Army  personnel. 

More  recent  evidence  of  the  DOD  involvement  in  demining  is  found  in  a  News  Release  from  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Affairs)  dated  December  21 ,  1993.  Four 
specific  activities  of  the  Department  mentioned  are:  Mine  Awareness  Programs,  Training  Trainers, 
Research  and  Development,  and  Sharing  Technical  Data.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  news  release 
says  "...Demining  programs  have  become  an  imfwrtant  mission  of  the  DOD  in  promoting  stability 
and  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  conflict  in  nations  just  recovering  from  years  of  war." 

In  the  spring  of  1993,  the  U.  S.  Army,  at  the  School  of  the  Americas,  taught  demining  classes  to 
students  from  Central  America  sponsored  by  the  Organization  of  American  States.  Equipment  was 
later  transferred  from  the  Army  to  the  student's  home  countries  for  use  in  demining  work.  In 
Fiscal  Year  1994,  the  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  has  accepted  eight  million 
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dollars  for  demining  efforts  in  Eritrea  and  the  other  operational  CINCs  have  been  allocated  two 
million  dollars  for  demining.  It  is  logical  to  assume  the  Army  will  be  assigned  the  lead  role  for 
demining  within  DOD  since  it  traditionally  has  been  given  cognizance  for  missions  involving  area 
responsibility  on  land. 

There  are  two  other  categories  of  actions  remaining  beyond  the  issue  of  who  is  in  charge.  The  first 
one  concerns  development  programs  affecting  the  United  States  and  any  allies  using  future  U.  S. 
developed  mines  and  other  ordnance.  Specifically: 

-  While  the  doctrine  for  use  and  the  utility  of  mines  in  combat  is  clear,  the  overarching 
conceptual  course  for  the  future  is  not  fully  understood  outside  the  Army.  It  would  be  useful  to 
articulate  a  concept  oudining  the  use  of  mines  in  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  doctrine  and 
chart  materiel  development  and  inventory  objectives. 

-  Development  of  Identification  Friend  or  Foe  (IFF)  features  in  electronically  fuzed  mines 
to  prevent  fratricide  should  be  identified  as  a  goal  when  and  where  achievable. 

-  There  is  little  or  no  tactical  utility  to  non-detectable  mines.  Seek  an  international 
definition  and  agreement  and  make  all  mines  detectable  -  no  exceptions. 

-  Develop  improved  fuzes  for  conventional  mines  required  for  barrier  minefields  to 
incorporate  reliable  and  inexpensive  self-neutralization. 

-  Better  ways  to  mark,  report,  and  distribute  data  on  locations  of  employment  of  all 
explosive  ordnance  (including  land  mines)  can  be  developed.  It  should  be  possible,  with  available 
means  like  the  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS),  to  generate  maps  of  explosive  hazards  and  give 
them  to  civil  authorities  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

-  Self-destrrjct  fuzes  are  possible  with  almost  all  conventional  ammunition  and  have  been 
designed  for  several.  Pursue  development  of  self-destruct  fuzes  for  all  ordnance.  However,  even 
if  introduced  today,  a  large  stockpile  of  non  self-destruct  explosive  ordnance  will  remain  in 
inventory  because  of  the  very  high  cost  of  replacement. 

Second,  in  the  realm  of  demining  operations,  an  executive  agent  must  be  clearly  identified  to 
operate  all  aspects  of  the  program.  Beyond  its  traditional  association  with  countermine,  there  are 
other  ongoing  efforts  in  the  Army  related  to  demining.  With  downsizing  of  the  military,  the 
removal  of  unexploded  ordnance  from  artillery  and  other  range  impact  areas  on  military 
installations  scheduled  for  closure  is  a  challenge.  It  must  be  done  to  more  stringent  standards  than 
the  periodic  range  clearances  conducted  when  bases  remain  in  operation.  The  base  closure  and 
environmental  restoration  activities  for  all  services  are  generally  the  responsibility  of  the  Army. 
These  activities,  from  countermine  to  environmental  restoration,  concern  removal  of  similar 
hazards  and  use  similar  technologies  yet  they  are  not  tied  together  in  management  and  execution.  It 
seems  pr\ident  to  have  some  direct  relationship  between  them  all. 

In  direct  support  of  demining  there  are  four  very  specific  tasks: 

-  Establishment  of  the  parameters  for  demining  operations  is  the  paramount  first  step.  The 
program  formulated  by  the  United  Nations  Demining  Office  could  serve  as  a  model.  The  program 
developed  by  the  U.  S.  must  be  flexible  and  all  encompassing  covering  subjects  ranging  from  risk 
assessment  and  management  through  the  methods  used  to  establish  training  schools  for  deminers 
in  host  nations. 
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-  Technical  Data  is  available  in  several  data  bases  within  the  DOD.  The  data  are  generally 
designed  to  support  the  technical  community  and  may  not  be  in  a  form  best  suited  to  dcmining 
operations.  The  information  on  types  of  mines  and  other  ordnance  needed  for  dcmining  is  about 
the  same  as  the  data  needed  by  soldiers  involved  in  combat  operations.  A  responsive  data  base 
developed  on  a  world-wide  basis  for  one  could  also  be  used  by  the  other.  The  data  doesn't  need  to 
be  classified  to  be  effective.  It  could  be  published,  as  needed,  on  a  regional  or  country  basis  for 
use  in  combat  or  in  demining.  There  will  be  some  cost  involved  in  structuring  the  data  base  in  a 
form  needed  by  the  users  and  the  cost  could  be  shared  by  both  communities.  The  military  need  for 
this  capability  is  supported  by  the  mine  guides  published  for  soldiers  during  Operation  Desert 
Storm  and  the  Somalia  Operation. 

-  Training  Programs  for  soldiers  in  mine  awareness  and  mine  removal  are  very  similar  to 
the  ones  used  in  demining  operations.  The  mine  awareness  program  established  for  civilians  in 
Kuwait  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  programs  established  for  soldiers  in  combat  situations  from 
Vietnam  to  Somalia.  It  appears  reasonable  to  institutionalize  information  that  could  be  modified 
with  little  effort  to  suit  the  audience.  Participation  by  the  military  in  peacetime  demining  training 
would  yield  trained  soldiers  better  prepared  to  execute  countermine  and  land  clearance  operations  in 
combat. 

-  Equipment  developed  for  military  countermine  and  land  clearance  can  often  be  adapted 
for  use  in  demining.  Commonly,  the  equipment  is  directly  applicable  as  with  the  metallic  mine 
detector  recently  purchased  by  the  Army.  In  tlie  detector's  case,  it  may  be  possible  to  use  the 
existing  Army  contract  to  purchase  detectors  for  demining.  Some  other  equipment  may  be  used 
with  modification.  An  example  might  be  the  Airborne  Standoff  Minefield  Detection  System 
(ASTAMIDS)  now  under  development  which  could  be  used  in  demining  in  a  less  rugged  version. 
EEquipment  developed  for  base  closures  and  environmental  cleanup  could  also  have  application. 
There  should  be  a  plan  established  to  show  the  interrelationship  of  the  tasks  in  countermine,  area 
clearance,  demining,  base  closure,  and  environmental  restoration.  All  agencies  of  the  government 
with  interest  (e.g.,  DOD,  DOS,  DOE)  would  have  input  to  the  executive  agent.  The  plan  could  be 
used  to  insure  all  essential  elements  are  addressed  and  to  eliminate  duplication.  It  should  address 
items  at  every  technological  level  and  keep  in  mind  the  needs  and  skills  of  the  intended  users.  This 
would  not  be  intended  to  stifie  initiative  in  agencies  with  unique  applications  but,  would  serve  to 
provide  a  degree  of  unity  of  effort  to  currently  diverse  approaches  to  a  common  problem. 

In  summary,  we  need  a  clear  definition  of  the  who  and  the  how  of  cleaning  up  the  battlefield  when 
peace  is  restored  It  seems  a  proactive  approach  would  have  information,  training,  and  equipment 
packages  available  "on  the  shelf"  to  respond  with  humanitarian  assistance  in  any  region  of  the 
world  and  also  increase  military  readiness  for  combat.  Though  the  military  cannot  be  given  these 
tasks  without  additional  resources,  this  is  neither  an  expansion  of  the  military  into  peacetime 
missions  nor  is  this  a  trendy  way  to  justify  dollars  and  force  structure.  It  is  acceptance  of  full 
responsibility  for  the  results  of  military  action. 


STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  KEVIN  M.  CAHILL  AND  ABDULRAHIM  A. 
FARAH  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  CENTER  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
HEALTH  AND  COOPERATION 

While  today's  Congressional  Hearing  focuses  on  the  use  of  governmental  bans  and 
moratoriums  to  slow  the  dissemination  of  landmines  it  is  important  that  public  health  issues 
posed  by  antipersonnel  mines  remain  central  in  your  debate  and  evolving  national  policy. 
The  current  interest  in  controlling  landmine  use  is  motivated  by  a  heightened  awareness  of 
the  physical  and  psychological  damage  caused  by  these  hidden,  deadly  weapons.    It  is  most 
appropriate,  therefore,  that  public  health  reflections  be  included  in  your  deliberations,  and 
that  these  Hearings  seek  solid  solutions  rather  than  merely  repeat  known  horrific  data. 
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Throughout  the  tropics,  on  the  developing  frontiers  where  chaos  so  often  reigns  in  the 
midst  of  seemingly  endless  civil  wars  and  ethnic  conflicts  the  humbling  lessons  of  medicine 
offer  a  perspective  long  absent  from  foreign  policy  debates.    Physicians  are  trained  to 
identify  the  precursors  of  predictable  disasters  in  order  to  alleviate  sufferings,  heal  the 
wounded,  develop  preventive  programs  and,  occasionally,  even  effect  a  cure.    Those  of  us 
involved  in  medicine  in  the  developing  world  have  long  known  that  no  amount  of  sophistry 
can  dehumanize  the  horrors  of  war  or  the  waste  of  innocent  lives  into  those  dull  statistics  that 
seem  to  soften  the  harsh  fact  that  it  is  real  people  who  suffer  and  die.    We  cannot  simply  talk 
about  problems,  deceiving  ourselves  that  words  --  even  heartfelt  concerns  --  are  a  substitute 
for  corrective  actions  and  compassionate  deeds. 

Our  experience  in  two  war  torn  areas  presents  lessons  learned  in  anarchy  and  conflict, 
and  offers  a  feasible  approach  for  similar  situations  in  other  landmine  infested  areas. 

DEVELOPING  INDIGENOUS  AMPUTEE  PROGRAMS: 

LESSONS  FROM  NICARAGUA  AND  SOMALIA 
INTRODUCTION 

In  recent  years  many  of  the  civil  wars  that  have  taken  place  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  have  occurred  in  developing  countries  where,  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  the 
population's  daily  struggle  is  for  social  and  economic  survival,  and  for  life  itself.  The 
countries  share  a  high  infant  mortality,  low  life  expectancy  and  grossly  inadequate  health 
services.    Unfortunately,    a  new  and  ominous  dimension  has  been  added  to  their  internal 
conflicts  by  the  introduction  of  mine  warfare.    Even  when  the  war  has  ended  the  menacing 
presence  of  landmines  continues  to  cause  death,  mutilation  and  suffering  to  countless 
numbers  of  innocent  people. 

Most  of  the  affected  countries  have  neither  the  financial  nor  the  technical  resources  to 
clear  mines,  and  they  can  seldom  provide  mine  victims  with  the  medical  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs  needed.     Typical  of  the  countries  that  fall  in  this  category  are 
Afghanistan,  Nicaragua,  Cambodia,  Ethiopia,  Somalia,  Mozambique  and  Angola.     They  are 
listed  among  the  least  developed  nations  of  the  world.  They  all  suffer  acute  shortages  of 
medicines  and  equipment,  too  few  hospitals  to  cope  with  even  routine  illnesses,  and  an 
inadequate  number  of  trained  medical  and  surgical  personnel. 

With  so  much  competition  for   limited  health  services,  amputees  requiring  prostheses 
are  accorded  a  low  priority.    In  conflict  and  disaster  situations  the  medical  triage  principle 
demands  that  resources  go  to  the  critically  ill  and  wounded  while  the  rehabilitation  of  those 
with  chronic  disabilities  is  seen  as  a  luxury  that  cannot  be  afforded. 

To  address  such  situations  we  report  on  two  attempts  -  separated  in  place  and  time  - 
to  devise  and  apply  an  approach  to  rehabilitating  amputee  victims  that  would  be  suitable  for 
under-developed  countries.    These  efforts  were  built  around  a  prosthesis  technology  -  the 
Jaipur  foot  -that  was  inexpensive  and   effective,  simple  to  teach  and  learn,  easily 
standardized  and  with  an  assured  supply  source.    The  prosthesis  itself  could  be  fitted  in  an 
out  patient  setting,  thereby  not  burdening  an  already  overworked  and  fragile  hospital  system. 
The  Jaipur  foot  is  a  pre-formed,  rubberized,  durable  and  flexible  unit  that  requires  little 
repair  or  replacement  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time.   The  sophisticated  prosthetic  devices 
used  in  the  West  usually  require  major  surgical  intervention,  elaborate  rehabilitation  and 
expensive  time  in  hospital. 

The  experience  gained  in  two  war-torn  countries  -  Nicaragua  and  Somaliland  - 
indicates  some  of  the  public  health  lessons  that  can  only  be  learned  in  the  field  where  the 
most  carefully  prepared  plans,  caught  in  the  conflict  between  aspirations  and  reality,  are 
liable  to  go  awry,  but  where  careful  analysis  of  failure  can  point  the  way  to  success. 
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NICARAGUA 

In  1987  -  the  seventh  year  of  the  Contra-Sandinista  war  in  Nicaragua  -  it  was 
estimated  that  this  country  of  three  million  people  had  over  6,000   amputees.    The  country 
was  under  a  strict  United  States  imposed  economic  embargo  which  did  not  exempt  medical 
supplies  despite  rhetoric  to  the  contrary.    In  a  situation  where  patients  died  as  respirators 
failed  for  lack  of  parts,  and  critical  surgery  had  to  be  done  without  anesthesia,  the  needs  of 
amputees  could  be  deferred  almost  indefinitely.    One  could  see  the  same  amputees  awaiting 
treatment  in  the  same  beds  for  years  on  end.'-^- 

As  the  Nicaraguan  amputee  project  began  it  offered  exceptional  prospects  for  success. 
Support  was  promised  by  the  United  Nations  Development  Programme,  the  Governments  of 
India  and  Nicaragua,  and  by  the  UK-based  Hamlyn  Foundation.  Valuable  contributions  were 
also  promised  by  the  Jaipur  Medical  Center.  Many  months  were  required  in  holding 
multiple  planning  conferences  in  the  relevant  Nicaraguan  ministries,  within  the  United 
Nations,  at  the  central  ministries  in  Delhi,  and  then  at  the  regional  government  headquarters 
in  Jaipur,  and  then  between  all  the  various  sponsors. 

The  Nicaraguan  government  provided  a  well  appointed  building  to  accommodate  the 
Jaipur  foot  program;  it  also  assigned  highly  trained  medical  personnel  from  its  armed  forces 
to  serve  as   staff  for  the  center.    It  promised  to  pay  their  salaries  and  give  them  the 
necessary  leave  from  other  duties  for  training  in  Jaipur  and  for  establishing  the  new  center  in 
Managua.  The  Nicaraguan  government  also  provided  housing  in  Managua  for  a  team  from 
India   during  its  three-month  stay  to  establish  the  workshop.    The  United  Nations 
Development  Programme,  for  its  part,  bore  the  cost  of  air  passages  to  and  from  India  for 
both  the  Nicaraguan  team  to  receive  training  in  Jaipur  and  then  for  the  Indian  experts'  travels 
to  Nicaragua.    The  Indian  government  contributed  in-country  costs  for  maintenance   and 
travel  of  the  Nicaraguans. 

The  UNDP  was  particularly  attracted  to  the  project  because   it  would   give  a  practical 
demonstration  of  technical  cooperation  among  developing  countries  -  a  development  objective 
strongly  promoted  by  the  United  Nations.     The   Hamlyn  Foundation  (UK)  provided  a 
$100,000  grant  to  construct  a  workshop  and  other  facilities  on  the  site  of  the  assigned 
building.   These  funds   were  also  intended  to  cover  the  purchase  of  aluminum   for  leg  molds 
and  other  materials  and  equipment. 

The  Directorate  of  the  Amputee  Center  had  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Foreign  Minister  who  became  Chairman  of  the  Nicaraguan-Jaipur  Foot  program.    Certainly, 
from  the  planning  perspective,  the  Nicaraguan  project  appeared  to  have  everything  working 
in  its  favor.  The  bright  promise  of  the  project  led  the  UNDP  to  feature  it  on  the  cover  of  the 
June  1989  issue  of  its  magazine  and  the  New  York  Times  ran  a  lengthy  article  in  its 
International  section  on  1  September  1990. 

Unfortunately,  what  was  achieved  fell  far  short  of  expectations.  The  slow  movement 
of  almost  any  government  bureaucracy  was  accentuated  by  the  war  conditions  in  Nicaragua, 
jurisdictional  confiicts  between  regional  and  central  ministries  in  India,  and  the  need  for 
formal  signed  documents  at  every  stage,  between  both  governments  and  the  United  Nations. 
The  absence  of  an  ambassador  on  vacation  once  delayed  the  entire  project  for  four  months. 
Time  consuming  procedures,  unforeseen  political  developments,  the  lack  of  firmly  based 
community  support  and  other  factors  presented  obstacles  that  could  not  be  overcome.     The 
United  States  embargo  caused  considerable  delays  and  heavy  expenses  in  the  procurement  of 
supplies.    It  was  difficult,  for  example,  to  purchase  the  aluminum  except  at  exorbitant  prices 
in  neighboring  countries.     In  giving  the  project  public  visibility  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
had  selected  senior  staff,  many  of  whom  were  over-qualified  for  the  work  expected  of  them, 
and  in  any  case  were  not  committed  exclusively  to  the  amputee  project. 

Perhaps  of  greatest  import  was  the  fact  that  the  amputee  center  was  viewed  as  a 
Sandinista  facility  and  not  as  a  purely  humanitarian  service.    When  the  Sandinista 
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Government  lost  the  1990  elections,  just  as  the  amputee  center  was  to  open,  all  support   was 
withdrawn  by  the   incoming  authorities.    A  demobilization  program  affected  the  army 
personnel  who  had  staffed  the  center,  and  their  salaries  were  stopped.     The  Foreign  Minister 
-  a  keen  supporter  of  the  project  -  was  replaced,    and  funds  that  had  been  donated  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  center  were  frittered  away  on  unessential  needs  and 
activities.  As  a  sad  footnote  to  the  history  of  the  project,  the  ownership  of  the  site  of  the 
amputee  center  is  now  the  subject  of  litigation  in  the  Nicaraguan  courts. 

After  four  years  of  intense  planning  and  preparation,  and  the  expenditure  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  effort  and  resources,  the  project  had  only  fitted  150  amputees  with 
the  Jaipur  Foot.  Regrettably,  at  the  time  the  project  finally  ceased  to  operate,  the  remaining 
amputees  -  and  there  were  still  many  thousand  -  were  still  waiting  in  the  same  overcrowded 
hospitals  for  locally  improvised  limbs,  and  they  were  being  fitted  at  the  same  slow,  almost 
imperceptible,  pace.    The  project  had  come  full  circle. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  bitter  but  important  lessons  it  taught,  the  Nicaraguan  project 
could  be  considered  an  utter  failure.  However,  from  this  disappointing  experience  new  fruit 
would  nourish  in  Somaliland  where  a  successful  amputee  project  has  been  established  in  spite 
of  far  more  formidable  obstacles  presented  by   inter-clan  conflict  and  near  anarchic 
conditions  that  prevailed  throughout  the  territory  in  1993. 

SOMALILAND    (  N.W.  Somalia) 

In  1993  Somaliland,  with  nearly  a  quarter  of  its  two  million  people  either  in  refugee 
camps  in  neighboring  countries  or  internally  displaced,  had  been  the  scene  of  a  drawn  out 
civil  war,  complicated  by   a  prolonged  armed  confrontation  on  the  borders   between  Somalia 
and  Ethiopia.    In  the  course  of  these  confiicts  land  mines  were  extensively  planted  causing  a 
high  percentage  of  amputees  among  war  veterans  as  well  as  among  civilians.  Anti-personnel 
mines   were  laid  at  watering  points,  along  trade  and  stock  routes,  in  pasture  and  agricultural 
lands  and  within  townships  including  the  deliberate  mining  of  civilian  homes. 

Having  both  known  the  people,  illnesses  and  health  system  -  such  as  it  is  -  of  Somalia 
for  many  years,' ■*■'*■   the  authors  decided  to  implement  the  philosophy  of  the  Center  for 
International  Health  and  Cooperation  (CIHC)''  by  establishing  an  amputee  project  in 
Hargeisa,  the  capital  of  Somaliland.   The  African  Development  Bank  provided  a  grant  for  a 
basic  rehabilitation  center  as  well  as  a  mobile  unit. 

Establishing  an  entirely  new  health  facility  in  such  a  war-torn  and  unstable  area  was 
extremely  challenging.    A  fledgling  government,  that  existed  more  in  form  than  in  substance, 
was  barely  functioning  and  its  authority  hardly   extended   beyond  the  walls  of  its 
headquarters;  only  the  rudiments  of  a  police  force  existed  within  the  capital    and  almost  all 
of  the  country's  social  and  economic  infrastructure  was  in  ruins.    Towns  and  villages  had 
been  leveled;  more  than  eighty  percent  of  the  buildings  in  the  capital  city  of  Hargeisa  were 
uninhabitable.    All  electric  power  stations  and  telecommunications  systems  were  destroyed. 
Health,  education  and  sanitation  services  were  non-existent,  and  roads  were  extremely 
insecure. 

It  was  obvious  that  it  would  take  years  for  the  country  to  recover  sufficiently  for  its 
government  to  provide  basic  services  and  given  the  extreme  shortage  of  medicines  and  the 
intense  pressure  for  the  few  available  hospital  beds,  public  health    programmes  such  as  the 
rehabilitation  of  landmine  victims  would  have  to  take  their  place  far  back  in  the  long  queue 
of  competing  priorities.    We  believed  that  if  we  could  establish  a  successful  amputee 
program  in  such  a  chaotic  setting  it  would  offer  immediate  help  to  a  neglected  group,  the 
disabled,  as  well  as  provide  a  highly  visible  sign  of  a  recovery  in  a  basic  public  health 
problem.    There  are  few  more  dramatic  examples  of  a  functioning  health  service  than  having 
hundreds  of  legless  persons  suddenly  walking  around  the  town.    The  program  might  also  be 
able  to  be  replicated  in  other  war  settings  where  simple,  inexpensive  and  rapid  public  health 
programs  are  needed. 
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As  daunting  as  the  situation  in  Somaliland  was  at  the  time  when  the  CIHC  project  was 
envisaged,  we  were  convinced  that  with  proper  planning,  experienced  leadership  and  a  good 
field  team  a  rehabilitation  center  for  amputees  could  be  constructed  and  equipped  within  three 
to  four  months   of  a  suitable  site  being  secured.    In  fact,  Somaliland  provided  the  setting  for 
an  excellent  experiment.    If  we  could  get  a  project  working  there  in  the  midst  of  anarchy, 
and  document  an  approach  that  could  be  duplicated  elsewhere,  we  would  have  achieved  a 
unique  accomplishment. 

One  advantage  we  had  was  that  as  a  result  of  the  Nicaraguan  experience  we  had  a 
good  idea  of  what  to  avoid  and  what  guidelines  we  should  follow.    We  would  ensure  the 
humanitarian  and  non-political  nature  of  the  project  and  its  managerial  independence.  We 
would  avoid  formal  governmental  involvement  whenever  possible.    We  would  not  spend  our 
limited  resources  on  housing  and  production  facilities,  expensive  foreign  training  programs, 
over-qualified  staff  and  the  creation  of  a  program  which  could  not  be  supported  locally  when 
our  phase  of  the  project  was  over.    We  would  also  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
rehabilitation  center  from  the  hospital  so  that  our  work  would  not  be  affected  by  other  public 
health  priorities. 

Three  major  objectives  have  guided  our  project  -  all  are  encompassed  by  our  local 
motto,  "Help  the  Somalis  to  help  themselves".  They  are,  namely  - 

1)  To  establish  the  rehabilitation  center  as  an  entirely  locally  run  operation  by 
Somalis.     To  that  end  Somali  personnel  to  be  involved  from  the  vety  start  in  the 
planning,  execution  and  operation  of  the  project. 

2)  To  create  a  center  that  would  be  effective  and  relatively  inexpensive  to  operate, 
and  one  that  would  be  within  the  resource  capability  of  the  government  to  sustain 
when  conditions  return  to  normal. 

3)  To  ensure  that  the  services  offered  by  the  center  are  available  to  all  leg  amputees 
free  of  charge  and    without  discrimination  of  any  kind. 


Two  retired,  highly  respected  Somali  civil  servants  joined  the  project's  local  board  and 
served  as  our  bridge  to  the  local  community.    From  the  very  outset  we  involved  local 
leaders,  veterans,    disabled  and  women's  groups  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  so  that  the 
future  of  the  project  would  be  as  much  their  responsibility  as  ours.    We  attended  the  time 
honored  Somali  traditional  meetings  -  the  shir  -  where  we  explained  our  objectives  and  plans 
to  assembled  religious,  political  and  civic  leaders.    The  humanitarian  motive  -  in  Somali 
"sama  fal"  (doer  of  good  deeds)  -  was  frequently  emphasized  to  underscore  the  common 
obligation  towards  the  needy  and  the  helpless. 

Until  CIHC  initiated  its  project,  there  were  virtually  no  services  for  the  disabled  in 
the  region.    A  military  facility   some  50  miles  east  of  Hargeisa  had  a  project  that  was 
abandoned  in  1990,    while  a  recendy  established  workshop  for  leg  amputees  provided  very 
few  and  very  basic  wooden  legs  and  cnitches.    The  Hargeisa  hospital,  when  beds  and 
supplies  permitted,  offered  acute  care  to  amputee  victims  but  this  often  resulted  in  tying  up 
critically  needed  beds  for  long  periods.    The  hospital  had  no  resources  to  provide 
rehabilitative  services  and  we  felt  an  amputee  project  would  thrive  best  outside  the  routine 
hospital's  other  understandable  priorities. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  over  one  million  landmines  have  been  laid  in 
Somaliland. '■'•"'•   No  country-wide  study  has  yet  been  made  to  determine  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  become  amputee  victims  or  rendered  physically  incapacitated  as  a  result  of 
mine  blast.   The  chaotic  security  conditions  and  on-going  clan  conflicts  made  it  difficult  to 
gather  reliable  information  on  the  number  of  amputees.     The  majority  were  thought  to  live 
in  villages  in  rural  areas  while  a  substantial  number  were  reported  in  refugee  camps  in 
neighboring  countries. 
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Implementation  of  the  Plan 

Both  of  the  authors  visited  Hargeisa  in  August  1993  and  one  (A.A.F.)  remained  for 
the  full  four-month  construction  period.     By  this  personal  oversight,  problems  could  be 
attended  to  immediately  without  the  long  delays  and  bureaucratic  obstacles  that  had  destroyed 
the  Nicaraguan  experiment.    In  any  case,  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  left  no  other 
realistic  aJtemative.    There  were  no  public  or  commercial  telecommunication  links  with 
CIHC  headquarters,  and  the  majority  of  problems  required  complete  understanding  of  local 
conditions  and  of  the  people  themselves.    Modifications  would  need  to  be  made  on  the  scene 
if  the  original  starting  date  was  to  be  achieved.    The  project  manager  was  granted  full 
discretionary  powers  in  the  construction  of  the  facility,  and  in  developing  close  relations  with 
the  authorities,  community  leaders,  local  non-governmental  organizations  and  with  the 
disabled  community.  The  goodwill  generated  by  these  contacts  provided  immeasurable 
support  for  the  project. 

Contrary  to  the  approach  in  Nicaragua,  we  did  not  develop  elaborate  facilities  or 
expensive  preparatory  arrangements  that  divert  resources  from  the  basic  needs  of  patients. 
We  secured  a  site  adjacent  to  but  separate  from  the  hospital,  one   that  gave  us  relative 
freedom  in  the  design  and  operation  of  the  center.    We  could  manage  and  operate  the 
property  as  we  chose,  and    to  rehabilitate,  modify  and  extend  the  building  according  to  our 
needs. 

From  the  start  we  established  a  close  relationship  with  the  community  we  were  to 
serve  through  the  local  Handicapped  Veterans  Association.    We  hired  all  skilled  and 
non-skilled  labor  required  for  the   construction  of  the  center  from  the  disabled  ranks.    Their 
employment  not  only  provided    the  handicapped  workers  with  much  needed  wages,    gave  a 
considerable  boost  to  their  morale  and  self-esteem,  and  secured  our  acceptance  as  full 
partners  in  their  plight. 

In  the  absence  of  a  local  pxjlice  force,  security  constituted  one  of  our  major  problems. 
We  built  a  high  perimeter  wall  and  hired  even  our  security  guards  from  among  the 
handicapped  community.    At  the  same  time  as  the  construction  phase  began  we  hired  four 
Somali  technicians  and  a  surgeon  to  work  with  expen  Indian  counterparts  who  came  from 
Jaipur  for  an  intensive  training  period.    Theoretical  and  classroom  training  was  minimized 
by  selecting  Somalis  with  some  previous  knowledge  of  rehabilitative  work.  Attention  was 
concentrated  on  the  practical  aspects  of  the  manufacture  and  application  of  the  Jaipur  Foot. 
The  Somali  team  were  expected  to  be  adequately  trained  to  take  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  from  their  Indian  counterpart  within  a  matter  of  weeks. 

Putting  the  pieces  together 

By  the  end  of  three  months  the  plan  that  we  had  carefully  put  together  began  to 
materialize  as  construction  progressed,  materials  and  equipment  were  delivered  and  staff 
began  to  take  up  their  positions.    Our  experience  with  the  Jaipur  foot  technology  and  the 
contacts  that  we  had  cultivated  in  India  allowed  the  project  to  have  the  necessary  professional 
guidance,  technical  back-up  and  a  reliable  source  for  the  materials  needed  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  prostheses. 

Inevitably,  we  did  encounter  some  logistical  problems;  we  had  under-estimated  the 
difficulties  in  getting  supplies  airfreighted  from  neighboring  countries  particularly  since  the 
port-city,  Berbera,  was  still  out  of  bounds  to  most  ships.  An    airline  charter  company  used 
the  Berbera  airport  but  this  involved  a  rather  dangerous  and  insecure  road  haulage  to 
Hargeisa  -  1 10  miles  to  the  west  -  where  vehicles  had  to  pass  through  numerous  road  blocs 
manned  by  groups  of  armed  tribal  militia. 

It  may  be  asked  why  it  was  necessary  to  bring  in  supplies  from  India,  Kenya  and 
elsewhere  and  why  it  was  not  possible  to  manufacture  some  essential  components  of  the 
prosthesis  -  the  rubber  foot  for  example.    In  the  first  place  the  civil  war  had  resulted  in  the 
looting  of  all  removable  properties.    Not  a  single  workshop  or  factory  had  escaped  plunder. 
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Secondly,  neither  the  resources  nor  the  technical  know-how  were  available  locally  to 
construct  the  necessary  facilities  for  production.   Thirdly,  in  emergency  situations  the 
cost-benefit  factor  must  be  taken  into  consideration.    Since  we  could  obtain  our  needs 
relatively  cheaply,  easily  and  without  delay  from  abroad  there  was  no  justification  in  holding 
up  the  project  indefinitely  while  a  local  production  capacity  was  being  developed. 

One  of  our  major  problems  was  communications  -  not  only  with  the  outside  world  but 
internally.   The  national  radio  broadcast  station   and  the  telecommunications  system  had  been 
destroyed  so  that  contacts  with  the  population  had  to  be  made  primarily  by  word  of  mouth. 
In  order  to  launch  an  awareness  and  registration  campaign  in  Hargeisa  for  the  amputee  center 
we  hired  a  van  with  a  loudsjjeaker  and   toured  the  township  on  three  consecutive  days 
urging  leg  amputees  to  register  themselves  for  treatment  before  a  fixed  date. 

We  deliberately  restricted  registration  in  the  initial  period  to  below-the-knee  amputees 
since  they  could  be  easily  fitted  and  they  seemed  to  constitute  the  major  proportion  of 
amputees.  Moreover,  we  felt  that  the  most  practical  inducement  for  registration  would  be  the 
visible  presence  in  public  of  known  amputees  walking.    During  the  first  three  days  of 
registration  160  men,  women  and  children  registered  for  artificial  limbs.     Within  a  month 
that  figure  had  more  than  doubled.    As  had  been  expected  news  of  the  Center  and  of  the 
service  it  offered  traveled  quickly.    More  women  and  children  began  to  register  and 
amputees  from  outlying  districts  did  not  wait  for  the  mobile  clinic  to  visit  their  areas  but 
traveled  to  Hargeisa  for  treatment. 

The  Center's  first  patient  was  a  six  year-old  girl  whose  parents  had  been  killed  during 
the  civil  war.     Just  six  months  before  the  Center  opened  she  had  lost  both  legs  while  playing 
near  her  aunt's  home.    WTien  she  was  brought  to  the  Center  she  could  only  move  around  on 
her  buttocks.   Two  days  after  she  received  her  new  legs  she  was  walking  with  the  help  of 
training  bars.  One  month  later  she  was  walking  without  help  and  is  able  to  play  once  again 
with  her  friends.  A  65  year-old  nomad  was  also  among  our  first  batch  of  patients.    He  had 
lost  one  of  his  legs  by  stepping  on  a  mine  while  tending  his  camels.    He  was  able  to  walk 
firmly  without  any  support  within  an  hour  of  being  fitted  with  his  prosthesis.    In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  numbers  achieved  in  Nicaragua,  the  Hargeisa  center  averaged  100  patients  a 
month  during  the  first  four  months  of  its  operation. 

The  operation  of  a  mobile  clinic  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Somaliland  project.  Many 
amputees  living  in  outlying  population  centers    find  it  extremely  difficult  to  undertake  the 
long  journey  to  Hargeisa  for  treatment  and  the  mobile  clinic   has  obviated  the  need  for  such 
travel.  This   mobile  service  consists  of  a  surgeon,  a  technician  and  a  nurse.    They  spend 
between  10  to  14  days  in  each  district  registering  patients,  taking  measurements  and 
ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  stump,  and  determining  which  of  the  patients  might  require 
re-surgery.    The  data  collected  is  taken  back  to  the  Center's  workshop  where  artificial  limbs 
are  produced  to  the  measurements  given.    Patients  are  given  a  date  when  the  mobile  clinic 
will  return  to  the  district  to  fit  them  and  make  corrective  adjustments  to  their  prostheses  on 
the  spot.    A  period  of  between  three  to  ten  days  is  allowed  for  the  patients  to  receive 
physiotherapy  and  instruction  in  the  use  and  care  of  their  artificial  limbs. 

Many  landmine  victims  received  their  injuries  when  they  were  far  from  medical 
assistance.    Consequently,  many  died  from  their  wounds  while  others  often  had  to  undergo 
crude  emergency  operations  under  the  most  primitive  conditions  and  without  the  services  of  a 
skilled  surgeon.    Those  who  were  brought  to  hospitals  often  jirrived  when  their  wounds  had 
developed  extensive  gangrene  or  sepsis  and  in   consequence  suffered  sensitive  and  painful 
stumps.    Those  patients  often  require   minor  corrective  surgery  before  receiving  a  prosthesis 
and  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  this  at  a  relatively  modest  cost. 

There  should  be  no  role  in  humanitarian  crises  for  organizational  egocentricity.  From 
the  outset  we  tried  to  forge  close  links  with  Idndred  agencies,  and   interest  them  in  the 
rehabilitation  center.    The  response  has  been  most  encouraging  and  a  number  of 
organizations  have  made  important  contributions  to  the  Hargeisa  amputee  project.    UNHCR 
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provided  funds  for  the  patients  transit  ward;    the  World  Food  Programme  (WFP)suppIies 
both  the  food  component  for  the  transit  ward  and  a  ration  allowance  for  the  lower  paid 
medical  workers;  UNOSOM  provided  a  grant  for  the  installation  of  a  water  distribution 
system,  and  has  helped  in  the  air  lift  of  our  supplies  from  Nairobi;    African  International 
Airlines  has  generously  transported,  free  of  charge,  the  bulk  of  our  supplies  from  Nairobi  to 
Berbera;    Catholic  Relief  Services   provided  administrative  and  logistical  support  as  well  as 
assistance  during  the  construction  phase. 

Unfilled  needs 

The  Hargeisa  rehabilitation  center  only  has  resources  at  this  time  for  dealing  with  leg 
amputees  but  we  were  regularly  confronted  with  land  mine  victims  who  had  lost  arms,  hands 
or  sight;    who  had  become  quadriplegic;    who  had  suffered  internal  injuries  through  shrapnel 
or  who  manifested  serious  psychological  and  emotional  problems  arising  directly  from 
mine-related  injuries  and  shock.    They  have  as  legitimate  a  claim  for  assistance  as  the  leg 
amputees,  and  it  was  our  difficult  task  to  explain  that  we  could  not  currently  help  them 
because  of  financial  and  other  constraints. 

There  are  also  no  facilities  in  Hargeisa.  or  anywhere  in  Somaliland  where  emotionally 
disturbed  persons  can  receive  treatment.     A  50-bed  mental  hospital  was  closed  during  the 
civil  war  and  the  building  has  since  been  stripped  of  all  its  equipment  and  left  in  a  ruinous 
condition. 

The  mere  fitting  of  prostheses  on  amputees  does  not  constitute  a  comprehensive 
landmine  rehabilitation  program.     The  development  of  occupational  training  programs,  so 
that  the  disabled  can  become  gainfully  employed,  is  an  important  aspect  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  address.      Public  health  education  and  mine  awareness  programs  are  other 
important  needs  which  should,  ideally,  be  communicated  to  a  largely  illiterate  nomad 
population  via  radio.    Unfortunately,  there  is  no  national  radio  station  functioning,  and  public 
health  is  a  major  loser. 

Public  Health  Lessons 

Obviously  there  are  specific  local  and  national  conditions  and  characteristics  peculiar 
to  each  of  the  countries  plagued  by  large-scale  land  mine  infestations.     The  authors  believe, 
nonetheless,  that  the  experience  gained  from  public  health  projects  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
land  mine  victims  in  Nicaragua  and  Somaliland  teach  valuable  lessons  that   have  significant 
relevance  for  post-war  situations  elsewhere. 

(1)  Given  the  political  instability  that  inevitably  prevails  in  civil  war  settings,  a 
rehabilitation  center  should  be  seen  as  an  independent  institution,  not  tied  to  any 
particular  political  entity. 

(2)  A  rehabilitation  center,  such  as  that  established  in  Somaliland,  should  maintain  a 
discreet  but  not  total  distance  from  the  hospital.    In  uncomplicated  cases,  the 
rehabilitation  center  is  quite  capable  of  working  alone.  However,  in  cases  where 
reconstrucdve  surgery  is  required,  there  needs  to  be  consultation  between  the  Center's 
surgeon  and  the  hospital.     In  general  the  rehabilitation  program  needs  to  be  free 
from  triage  pressures  and  other  valid  but  constraining  hospital  priorities. 

(3)  Strong  links  should  be  forged  with  the  local  community  to  provide  a  foundation 
for  support  and  continuity.    When  governmental  and  hospital  involvement  weakened 
in  Nicaragua  the  project  shriveled  for  lack  of  an  alternative  base.     In  the  Somaliland 
project,  community  relationships  were  strengthened  by  the  hiring  of  local  staff  at  all 
levels  of  the  project  -  managerial,  professional,  technical  and  secretarial.    In  addition 
to  building  bridges  to  the  community  we  strengthened  our  operation  by  having  the 
benefit  of  the  local  staffs  intimate  knowledge  of  the  cultural,  social  and  political 
environment  and  of  their  commitment  to  a  national  cause.    Our  almost  exclusive  use 
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of  the  disabled  for  construction,  security  and  semi-skilled  jobs  generated  goodwill  and 
gave  us  ties  both  to  the  special  community  we  were  serving  and  to  the  community  at 
large. 

(4)  Public  health  issues  transcend  purely  medical  concerns.  Practical  and 
organizational  considerations  were  as  important  as  those  of  policy,  particularly  in  the 
midst  of  the  harsh,  anarchic  conditions  of  Somaiiland.    Here  we  found  that 
humanitarian  goodwill  is  no  substitute  for  careful  planning.    The  success  of  a  public 
health  project  is  as  much  a  question  of  leadership  and  organization  in  every  aspect  - 
technology,  supply,  building,  finance,  training  and  public  education  -  as  it  is  a 
question  of  medical  and  surgical  technique.    In  Hargeisa,  tasks  as  varied  as  modifying 
and  equipping  the  water  supply,  scheduling  trainers  and  trainees,  developing  a 
patients'  list  and  measuring  stumps  all  had  to  be  precisely  managed. 

(5)  Public  health  projects  in  war-torn  areas  should  be  based  on  the  simplest  and  least 
expensive  technology  available.    The  choice  of  the  Jaipur  foot  repeatedly  confirmed 
the  importance,  in  developing  countries,  of  using  a  technology  without  complex 
requirements  in  terms  of  production,  treatment  of  patients,  housing,  equipment, 
training  and  staff. 

(6)  In  public  health  there  are  no  national  barriers.    Epidemics  do  not  respect  borders. 
So  too  the  world  must  be  viewed  as  a  global  market.    Time  and  energy  should  not  be 
wasted  on  production  that  can  be  done  cheaper  and  better  elsewhere  than  the  local 
scene.     The  best  markets  for  acquiring  materials  should  be  sought  further  afield  if 
national  and  regional  sources  have  limitations.    In  the  case  of  Nicaragua  the  search 
for  production  materials  in  neighboring  countries  was  time  consuming  and 
economically  draining.     In  Somaiiland,  supplies  were  brought  from  India  where  they 
were  inexpensive  and  readily  available. 

(7)  Appropriate  selection,  training  and  supervision  of  staff  are  essential  elements  in 
all  public  health  projects  in  developing  lands.     An  unnecessary,  time-consuming  and 
expensive  foreign  training  program,  and  the  assignment  to  the  project  of  overqualified 
medical  professionals,  proved  to  be  negative  factors  in  the  Nicaraguan  program.     The 
use  in  Somaiiland  of  on  the  job,  in-country  training  of  technicians  was  both  effective 
and  economical.     Much  def)ends  on  the  careful  selection  of  the   surgeon/supervisor 
and  the  small  team  of  technicians  whose  ability  to  relate  to  the  disabled  as  well  as 
their  medical  and  teaching  skills  spreads  public  confidence  in  the  project.    The 
necessity  of  integrity  and  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  staff  cannot  be 
over-emphasized,  especially  in  the  midst  of  social  chaos  when  theft  and  neglect  of 
duties  are  almost  understandable.    Lax  standards  in  a  health  project  will  prove  rapidly 
contagious  and  ultimately  fatal. 

(8)  In  initially  confining  the  Somaiiland  project  to  leg  amputees  we  followed  a  basic 
public  health  lesson:     address   the  needs  of  the  most  easily  treatable  majority  of  the 
affected  group.    This  approach  had  several  results.    The  need  for  professional  surgical 
services  was  kept  to  a  minimum  and    the  relatively  large  number  of  amputees  who 
could  be  fitted  immediately  showed  the  effectiveness  of  the  prosthesis  and  induced 
others  to  come  forward.     In  a  traumatized  and  relatively  closed  society  this  practical 
demonstration  was  an  effective  way  of  giving  publicity  to  the  work  of  the  center  and, 
in  fact,  to  the  very  possibility  of  re-establishing  a  basic  public  health  service. 

(9)  Co-operation  is  the  key  to  successful  public  health.  The  speedy  establishment  and 
popularity  of  the  Somaiiland  project  increased  the  prospect  of  gaining  additional 
support  to  extend  the  service  to  arm  amputees.  When  an  amputee  project  proves  its 
viability  other  international  or  local  agencies  with  relevant  mandates  are  more  likely 
to  avoid  the  waste  of  duplicating  existing  skills  and  facilities  by  contributing  to  an 
already  successful  program. 
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(10)   Every  public  health  project  needs  an  education  campaign.    Despite  the  widely 
available  press,  radio  and  television  coverage  available  in  Nicaragua  the  media  was 
not  used  properly  to  win  local  understanding  and  support.  In  Somaliland,  where  no 
national  media  existed,  the  lesson  of  adaptation  to  local  conditions  was  driven  home. 
The  same  techniques  of  public  health  education  used  in  more  sophisticated  places  to 
build  interest,  morale  and  pride  and  to  engender  patients'  lists,  were  employed 
through  meetings  with  community  leaders  and  veteran  groups.    A  car  driven  through 
the  town  with  a  loudspeaker  had  to  substitute  for  newspapers  or  electronic  media,  but 
that  was  no  reason  not  to  reach  out  and  build  support. 

Conclusion 

Taken  together,  the  public  health  lessons  learned  in  Nicaragua  and  Somaliland  point 
to  two  wider  considerations:    that  much  can  be  accomplished  with  relatively  modest 
resources  if  the  right  approaches  are  used,  but  that  much  remains  to  be  done  by  the 
international  community.    In  particular,  we  would  urge  agencies  with  special  mandates  for 
the  welfare  of  the  disabled  and  of  children,    as  well  as  those  states  who  bear  some  culpability 
in  the  matter  of  land  mine  production,  export  and  use  to  apply  their  resources  to  help 
rehabilitate  innocent  civilian  victims.   We  have  developed  a  public  health  model  that  can  be 
replicated  in  other  war  torn  areas.    Successful  amputee  rehabilitation  projects  not  only  return 
individuals  to  a  better  life  but  serve  as  a  highly  visible  example  of  man's  humanity  -  and 
obligation  -  to  his  fellow  man. 
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STATEMENT  OF  TITUS  PEACHEY  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
MENNONITE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 

INTRODUCTION 

My  name  is  Titus  Peachey.  I  am  writing  this  testimony  in  my  current  capacity  as  the  Mennonite 
Coordinator  of  the  Xieng  Khouang  Unexploded  Ordnance  Project  in  the  Lao  PDR.  This  project 
is  a  cooperative  effort  between  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  the  Mines  Advisory  Group. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC)  is  a  relief  and  development  agency  which  has  workers 
in  more  than  40  countries  around  the  world,  and  receives  its  primary  support  from  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches  in  North  America. 

The  Mines  Advisory  Group  (MAG)  is  a  non-governmental  organization  based  in  England.  MAG 
draws  on  the  expertise  of  British  military  veterans  to  provide  training  in  ordnance  disposal  and 
clearance  in  order  to  return  land  back  to  communities  for  productive  use.  MAG  has  worked  in 
Afghanistan,  Kurdistan,  Mozambique,  Angola,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

Together,  MCC  and  MAG  have  embarked  on  a  project  which  will  provide  ordnance  disposal 
training  in  Xieng  Khouang  Province,  one  of  the  most  heavily  bombed  areas  of  land  on  earth.' 
The  project  specialists  will  provide  training  to  Lao  de-miners,  and  work  alongside  local 
personnel  to  clear  land  for  agricultural  and  community  use.  The  project  hopes  to  build  up  the 
local  capacity  so  that  ordnance  clearance  can  expand  and  continue  well  into  the  future. 

TESTIMONY 

We  would  like  to  commend  the  Senate  for  holding  hearing  on  the  urgent  issue  of  landmines, 
their  production  and  export.  The  issue  of  landmines  and  other  kinds  of  unexploded  ordnance 
are  of  concern  to  many  MCC  workers  around  the  world  who  serve  in  countries  recovering  from 
war.  Because  of  our  practical  experience  with  innocent  people  who  suffer  injury  from 
unexploded  ordnance,  we  are  strongly  in  support  of  the  three-year  landmine  export  moratorium 
now  in  place. 


'During  the  Indochina  War,  the  U.S.  flew  580,000  bombing  missions  over  Laos  during  a 
nine  year  period.    Congressional  Record.  Senate.  May  14,  1975,  p.  14266.    This  equals  one 
bombing  mission  every  eight  minutes  around  the  clock  for  nine  years. 
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Because  of  MCC's  15  year  history  with  the  problem  of  cluster  bombs  in  the  country  of  Laos, 
however,  this  support  is  not  without  qualification.  We  submit  that  the  current  moratorium  on 
the  export  of  landmines  is  too  narrow  in  focus.  Only  when  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  the 
potential  victim,  can  adequate  definitions  of  anti-personnel  mines  be  formulated,  and  proper 
restrictions  be  set  in  place.'  This  can  best  be  explained  via  a  brief  description  of  the  continuing 
problems  caused  by  cluster  bombs  in  Laos  some  twenty  years  after  the  bombing  ended  in  1973. 

A.  The  Use  of  Sub-Munitions  in  Laos 

It  must  be  emphasized  from  the  start  that  none  of  the  cluster  bombs  which  have  caused  such 
persistent  problems  over  the  past  20  years  would  be  described  by  their  manufacturers  as  mines. 
Cluster  bombs  belong  to  a  category  of  weapons  frequently  described  as  sub-munitions.  "A  sub- 
munition  is  any  piece  of  ordnance  carried  to  its  target  or  point  of  dissemination  within  a  larger 
munition— usually  a  rocket,  bomb,  or  shell,"' 

In  the  case  of  Laos,  a  variety  of  cluster  bombs  were  used,  most  of  them  dropped  from  airplanes 
in  large  bomb  containers.  These  containers  open  in  mid-air,  and  the  small  bomblets  or 
"bombies"  (as  they  are  known  in  Laos)  spread  out  during  their  descent,  covering  a  wide  area 
upon  impact.  The  bombies  are  small,  about  the  size  of  a  tennis  ball,  and  are  generally  designed 
to  detonate  upon  impact  or  shortly  thereafter  via  internal  random  time-delay  fuses. ^ 

Obviously,  many  of  these  bombs  failed  to  explode  as  designed,  either  due  to  production  defects 
or  improper  deployment.  Despite  these  failures,  Lao  villagers  have  learned  that  the  bombs  are 
still  dangerous  and  lethal.  While  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  exact  failure  rate,  the  ease  with 
which  cluster  bombs  can  be  sighted  even  15-20  years  after  the  end  of  the  bombing  is  nothing 
short  of  astonishing.  This  writer  has  found  bombies  on  top  of  the  soil  in  many  locations, 
including:  hospital  grounds,  school  yards,  guest  house  compound,  farmers'  fields,  grazing  land, 


'Rae  McGrath,  "Safe  Mines"and  Sub-Munitions.    Mines  Advisory  Group  Information 
Paper. 


%id. 


"Crockett  and  Newhouser,  Recoenition  of  Explosive  and  Incendiary  Devices. 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Inc.,  Research  Division,  Gaithersburg,  MD,  p. 

337. 
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and  along  village  paths.  During  a  visit  to  Xieng  Khouang  Province  in  late  April,  1994,  Xieng 
Khouang  villagers  in  many  locations  could  still  readily  point  to  plots  of  ground  where  cluster 
bombs  could  be  found. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  dangers  posed  by  cluster  bombs  above  the  soil,  is  the  hidden  threat 
posed  by  the  thousands  of  bombies  still  buried  beneath  the  soil.  Whenever  new  ground  is 
opened  up  with  a  plow,  villagers  are  almost  certain  to  fmd  more  bombies.  In  1993,  for 
example,  Mr.  Bouavanh  Maneevong  opened  up  seven  hectares  of  land  which  he  had  purchased 
to  grow  additional  rice.  During  three  days  of  searching,  he  carefully  removed  45  bombies  from 
his  fields. 

V'hefher  above  or  underneath  the  soil,  bombies  still  pose  a  very  serious  threat  to  anyone  who 
comes  into  contact  with  them.  The  most  common  injuries  and  deaths  occur  when  villagers  are 
working  in  their  fields  or  gardens.  Each  year  they  turn  the  soil,  often  using  the  traditional  Lao 
hoe  which  is  swung  from  high  over  the  head,  striking  the  ground  with  considerable  force.  If 
the  hoe  should  strike  a  bombie,  it  often  explodes  into  jagged  pieces  of  shrapnel,  killing  or 
injuring  anyone  nearby. 

Children  are  also  frequent  victims.  Engaged  in  play,  children  can  easily  become  victims  to 
bombies  hidden  in  the  grass  or  clumps  of  weeds.  Younger  children,  intrigued  by  the  bombies' 
round  shape,  sometimes  play  with  them  as  they  would  a  ball.     During  his  travels  in  Xieng 

Khouang  Province  in  April  1994,  this  writer  met  an  eight  year  old  boy  who  had  lost  his  right 
hand,  and  vision  in  his  left  eye  while  playing  with  a  bombie  two  years  previously. 

No  one  knows  the  statistics  on  injuries  and  deaths  due  to  cluster  bombs  in  Xieng  Khouang 
Province  with  any  accuracy.  Given  the  extreme  difficulties  in  transportation  and  communication 
within  the  province,  reliable  data  is  simply  not  available.  However,  during  MCC/MAG  visits 
to  the  province  from  January-April,  1994,  we  have  learned  of  over  20  injuries  and  deaths  due 
to  unexploded  ordnance,  most  of  them  near  the  province  capital  of  Phonsavan. 
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B.    Parallels  Between  Sub-Munitions  and  Anti-Personnel  Mines 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  very  brief  recounting  of  the  problems  posed  by  iinexploded  sub- 
munitions  in  Xieng  Khouang  Province,  Laos,  tiie  parallels  to  anti-personnel  mines  are  striking 
arid  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1)  Unexploded  sub-munitions  are  random:  Similar  to  anti-personnel  mines,  victims  are 
randomly  self-selected  through  normal  human  activity  which  brings  them  in  contact  with 
unexploded  sub-munitions.' 

2)  Unexploded  sub-munitions  are  not  time  specific:  Like  anti-personnel  mines,  sub- 
munitions  retain  their  lethal  capacity  for  years,  long  after  the  hostilities  leading  to  their 
deployment  have  ceased.  Ordnance  experts  readily  acknowledge  that  sub-munitions 
become  less  and  less  predictable  with  time  and  exposure  to  the  elements. 

3)  The  sub-munitions  are  small,  numerous,  and  often  hidden:  In  this  way,  sub-munitions 
retain  the  worst  characteristics  of  minefields  laid  quickly  in  the  heat  of  battle,  with  no 
markings  or  maps  to  guide  those  who  wish  to  clear  the  area  afterwards. 

4)  The  presence  of  unexploded  sub-munitions  effectively  denies  the  use  of  land  for 
agricultural  production  or  community  purposes,  unless  expensive,  highly  technical,  and 
time  consuming  efforts  are  made  to  clear  it.  This  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  in 
Laos,  as  there  are  several  development  projects  in  rural  areas  which  must  be  clear  of 
ordinance  before  work  can  proceed.  One  of  these  areas  is  the  site  of  an  irrigation  project 
in  Houa  Phan  Province,  funded  by  the  U.S.  Embassy. 

While  manufacturers  and  military  personnel  may  cite  significant  differences  between  the 
composition,  delivery  systems  and  intended  function  of  sub-munitions  and  anti-personnel  mines, 
it  is  clear  that  the  way  potential  victims  experience  them  after  hostilities  cease  is  nearly  identical. 


"Safe  Mines"  and  Sub-Munitions. 
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Since  the  tragic  impact  of  landmines  on  civilian  populations  provided  the  primary  impetus  for 
the  current  export  ban.m  it  is  only  reasonable  that  the  ban  also  apply  to  sub  nuinitions  which 
have  the  same  effect. 

It  may  be  tempting  to  assume  that  recent  advances  in  technology  and  self-neutralizing 
mechanisms  for  sub-munitions  make  such  a  ban  unnecessary.  However,  there  are  several 
reasons  why  this  assumption  is  inadmissible. 

1)  Failure  rates  on  self-destruct  or  neutralizing  devices  are  acknowledged  to  be  at  least 
10%,  with  some  estimates  reaching  50%.'  Given  the  sheer  volume  of  sub-munitions 
used  in  war  situations,  even  a  10%  failure  rate  on  neutralizing  devices  would  leave 
behind  an  enormous  quantity  of  sub-munitions  which  would  continue  to  function  as  anti- 
personnel mines  indefinitely. 

2)  Even  when  self-neutralizing  devices  function  properly  on  unexploded  sub-munitions,  land 
use  is  still  denied  until  clearing  operations  can  be  preformed,  since  all  munitions  must 
be  approached  as  if  they  were  live.' 

A  recent  example  of  the  failure  of  self-destruct  mechanisms  on  mines  comes  from  southern  Iran, 
where  U.N.  de-miners  found  181  unexploded  mines  some  two  years  after  tliey  had  been  sown.' 

Thus,  while  the  efforts  to  make  sub-munitions  more  "safe"  are  laudable,  they  do  not  reduce  the 
tragic,  long-term  impact  on  the  civilian  population  after  hostilities  have  ceased. 

CONCLUSION 

During  this  writer's  five  years  in  Laos  (all  post- 1975),  he  has  heard  scores  of  stories  from  Lao 


""Safe  Mines"  and  Sub-Munitions. 

'Rae  McGrath  in  "Safe  Mines"  and  Sub-Munitions  cities  these  two  reasons  why  self- 
neutralizing  mechanisms  are  inadequate.    This  writer  also  wonders  if  such  mechanisms  are 
made  to  withstand  years  of  exposure  and  a  sharp  blow  from  a  farmer's  hoe. 

'  James  North,  "War  Without  End,"    In  These  Times.    September  6,  1993.  p.  18. 
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villagers  about  injury  and  deaths  due  to  cluster  bombs.  It  is  always  hard,  as  an  American 
citizen,  to  hear  stories  which  so  directly  implicate  one's  own  nation  and  people.  Yet  the  stories 
have  always  been  told  without  bitterness.  Indeed,  villagers  have  frequently  expressed 
appreciation  that  someone  from  another  country  had  come  to  listen  and  to  remember.  The  writer 
and  his  colleagues  were  frequently  urged  by  villagers  to  tell  their  stories  to  others. 

During  a  visit  to  Xieng  Khouang  Province  by  an  American  delegation  in  1985,  villagers  made 
their  message  quite  plain,  "Please  tell  our  story  so  that  it  won't  happen  again.  .  .so  that  it  won't 
happen  again  to  others  in  other  parts  of  the  world." 

In  the  debate  about  the  definitions,  production,  and  export  of  landmines,  the  U.S.  Congress  thus 
has  an  important  choice  to  make... whether  to  accommodate  those  who  have  economic  interests 
in  exporting  broad  categories  of  weapons  now  defined  as  sub-munitions,  or  whether  to  listen 
carefully  to  the  group  of  people  on  this  earth  who  have  endured  perhaps  the  greatest  onslaught 
on  sub-munitions  in  history. 

We  believe  that  the  human  pain  experienced  by  Lao  villagers  over  these  past  20  years  deserves 
a  hearing  in  these  congressional  hearings  on  landmines.  Sub-munitions  and  landmines  both 
belong  to  a  category  of  weapons  whose  indiscriminate  and  random  characteristics  have  wreaked 
havoc  in  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people  around  our  world  who  are  simply  trying  to  feed  their 
families.   The  production,  sale,  and  export  of  these  weapons  should  be  permanently  banned. 

Finally,  we  believe  legislative  provision  should  be  made  to  release  USAID  money  for  use  in 
ordnance  clearance  operations  in  Laos,  via  agencies  acceptable  to  both  the  Lao  and  U.S. 
governments.  As  we  enact  legislation  which  seeks  to  prevent  the  devastating  impact  of  wars  on 
civilian  populations  from  happening  again,  we  should  not  forget  the  continuing  victims  from  past 
wars  in  which  our  nation  played  a  major  role. 

This  testimony  is  submitted  with  prayers  for  much  wisdom  and  courage  in  your  deliberations. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  U.S.  COMMITTEE  FOR  REFUGEES 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  for  the  record  of  this  hearing  an 
article  concerning  the  indiscriminate  use  and  effects  of  antipersonnel  landmines  and  efforts  to  ban 
the  production,  use,  and  export  of  these  insidious  weapons.  This  article,  written  by  John  Lloyd, 
will  appear  in  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees'  (USCR)  1994  World  Refugee  Survey. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  this  issue,  we  felt  it  was  important  to  go  on  record  as 
supporting  your  efforts  to  protect  civilians  from  these  weapons.  Today's  hearing  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  galvanize  support  for  these  efforts  as  the  U.S.  Administration  and  other 
governments  prepare  for  next  year's  Review  Conference  of  the  1980  Inhumane  Weapons 
Convention.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  at  USCR  applaud  your  efforts  and  those  of  your  staff  in  this 
endeavor.  It  is  clear  that  without  your  personal  involvement  and  leadership,  we  would  not  even  be 
discassing  this  issue  today.  By  any  reasonable  definition,  the  indiscriminate  use  and  resulting 
indiscriminate  effects  of  antipersonnel  mines  are  characteristic  of  an  inhumane  weapons  system. 
We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  refugees,  returnees,  internally  displaced  persons,  and  other 
civilians  no  longer  need  worry  that  their  next  step  could  be  their  last. 

Antipersonnel  Mines:  The  Time  To  Act  is  Now 

The  overHhelmin/>  majority  of  the  world's  refugees  and  internally  displaced  persons  have  fled 
from  areas  with  high  concentrations  of  antipersonnel  mines-  John  Lloyd,  a  refugee  affairs 
consultant  who  from  1985  to  1991  was  Refugee  Advisor  at  the  International  Federation  of  Red 
Cross  and  Red  Crescent  Societies  (IFRC)  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  examines  the  devastating 
effects  of  antipersonnel  mines  on  returnees  and  efforts  to  control  or  ban  the  use  of  these 
weapons    This  article  is  based  in  part  on  a  1993  consultancy  with  the  IFRC 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  world's  more  than  40  million  refugees  and  internally  displaced 
persons  have  fled  their  homes  in  countries  that  have  a  severe  or  significant  threat  of  death  or 
injury  from  antipersonnel  mines.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  repatriation  without  first 
discussing  the  indiscriminate  effects  of  antipersonnel  mines  on  those  who  would  retum  to 
iheir  homes.  Neither  the  knowledge  they  receive  in  mine-awareness  programs  in  refugee 
camps  nor  the  hard-won  local  knowledge  shared  by  those  who  stayed  behind  instead  of 
Hceing  makes  it  possible  for  returnees  to  avoid  the  severe  risk  of  death  or  injury.  One  study 
of  Afghans  during  six  months  of  1992  showed  that  85  percent  of  those  injured  in  mine 
explosions  were  engaged  in  non  military  activities  such  as  farming,  traveling  between 
villages,  and  lending  cattle.  More  than  three-quarters  of  these  victims  were  relumees.  This 
report  illustrated  another  major  point:  demining  programs  can,  at  great  expense,  clear  only 
some  of  the  areas  affected  by  antipersonnel  mines,  such  as  roads,  bridges,  and  water  sources, 
and  important  areas  of  towns  and  cities.  Agricultural  and  grazing  fields  and  forests  are  rarely 
touched  by  demining  programs,  yet  returnees,  largely  rural  farmers,  must  venture  back  to 
such  areas,  where  they  must  once  again  try  to  eam  their  living. 

There  are  an  estimated  200  million  antipersonnel  mines  worldwide,  of  which  half 
arc  in  place  and  half  are  in  stocks.  "Eternally  vigilant"  long  after  conflict  has  ceased, 
antipersonnel  mines  are  located  primarily  in  the  developing  worid.  Several  country 
assessments  of  the  effects  of  antipersonnel  mines  on  civilians  in  post-confiict  situations 
carried  out  by  Human  Rights  Watch  and  Physicians  for  Human  Rights  confirm  that  these 
weapons  pose  a  new  threat  to  humanity.    Using  a  classification  system  based  on  these  and 


This  article  will  appear  in  die  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees'  1994  World  Refugee  Survey 
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other  reports,  including  ihe  Department  of  Stale's  1993  worldwide  survey  of  the  use  of 
landmines,  it  can  be  said  that  a  severe  threat  of  injury  or  death  to  civilians  in  post-conflict 
situations  exists  in  ten  countries:  Angola,  Ethiopia,  Eritrea,  Mozambique,  Somalia 
(especially  northern  Somalia),  Sudan,  Afghanistan,  Cambodia,  Bosnia,  and  Iraq  (especially 
in  Kurdistan);  a  signiTicant  threat  exists  in  17  other  countries. 

Purpose  and  Use  in  Conflict  Situations 

Antipersonnel  mines  are  designed  to  maim  and  disable  soldiers,  thereby  introducing  an 
element  of  fear  and  terror  among  the  enemy  and  placing  an  additional  logistical  burden  on 
the  opposing  anmy.  They  are  also  used  to  protect  permanent  installations,  such  as  military 
bases  and  missile  sites,  and  demilitarized  zones  or  boundaries.  In  the  recent  past, 
conventional  uses  of  antipersonnel  mines  lent  themselves  to  the  mapping  of  minefields  as 
required  by  internationally  accepted  law  and  norms.  Modem  conflict  and  technology, 
however,  have  expanded  the  role  of  antipersonnel  mines  so  rapidly  that  mapping  no  longer 
can  be  relied  upon  and,  indeed,  is  sometimes  not  even  attempted.  Scatterable  mines,  for 
example,  can  be  disseminated  remotely  by  the  tens  of  thousands  by  fixed-wing  aircraft, 
helicopter,  artillery,  rocket,  or  mortar.  While  antipersonnel  mines  can  be  designed  to  self- 
neutralize  and/or  to  self-destruct,  many  are  not,  and  even  when  they  have  been  built  with 
such  a  capacity,  tho.se  laying  mines  frequently  do  not  engage  that  function.  Even  when  a 
combatant  intends  self-neutralization,  mines  can  often  fail  to  disarm  themselves;  estimates 
of  their  failure  rate  range  from  less  than  one  percent  up  to  25  percent. 

More  significantly,  warfare  since  1945  has  not  conformed  to  the  previously  accepted 
pattern  of  war  between  states.  Today,  warfare  is  usually  an  internal  conflict  in  which  armed 
government  and  opposition  forces,  often  with  outside  backing,  fight  with  guerrilla  tactics 
among  a  country's  civilian  population.  Within  this  setting,  the  use  of  antipersonnel  mines 
has  rapidly  evolved  beyond  their  original  tactical  and  defensive  military  purposes.  Now, 
such  mines  are  often  used  as  strategic,  offensive  weapons  to  control  civilian  populations. 
Because  of  the  indiscriminate  mining  of  roads,  paths,  and  fields,  civilians — not  knowing 
where  mines  might  be  and  terrorized  by  the  fear  of  painful,  disabling  injury  or  death — are 
denied  the  means  to  earn  their  livelihood. 

Coincident  with  this  shift  in  the  use  of  antipersonnel  mines  has  been  a  rapid  change 
in  their  design  and  the  materials  used  to  create  them.  Plastics  have  largely  displaced  metal 
in  antipersonnel  mine  manufacture.  In  some  instances,  virtually  no  metals  are  used,  so  that 
many  mines  are  virtually  undetectable.  In  size,  they  can  be  as  small  as  a  human  hand. 
They  are  cheap  to  produce;  market  rates  for  some  mines  are  now  as  low  as  $3.(X)  per  mine. 

While  more  than  30()  models  of  antipersonnel  mines  have  been  identified,  they  all 
maim  or  kill  by  only  two  means:  blast  or  fragmentation.  Mines  ignited  by  foot  pressure, 
usually  of  the  blast  type,  blow  away  the  foot  when  the  charge  is  small  and,  with  a  larger 
charge,  the  lower  leg  or  legs.  Amputation  is  required  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  lesser 
injuries.  Multiple  fragment  wounds  across  the  body,  resulting  from  the  detonation  of  nearby 
mines,  as  well  as  upper  limb,  chest,  and  face  damage  resulting  from  handling  mines,  arc 
also  common.  In  every  case,  dirt  and  debris  are  forced  deeply  into  the  wounds,  making 
treatment  and  surgery,  if  available,  unusually  difficult. 

Impact  of  Antipersonnel  Mines  on  Civilians 

Civilian  victims  of  antipersonnel  mines  include  returnees  and  those  who  have  remained  in 
the  villages  and  rural  areas  of  those  countries  convulsed  by  confiict.  As  combat  washes 
around  and  through  the  villages,  many  villagers  remain  in  place,  trying  to  maintain  their  way 
of  life.  They  learn  by  observation  and  bitter  experience  where  danger  lies  from  antipersonnel 
mines.  But  even  then,  they  cannot  anticipate  where  every  single  hand-sized  mine  may  be. 
For  refugees  and  iniemally  displaced  persons  returning  to  these  areas,  the  risk  of  death  or 
injury  is  even  greater.  Despite  mine-awareness  programs  and  locally  shared  knowledge, 
returnees  lack  the  personal  experience  so  painfully  acquired  by  tho.se  who  remained. 

Human  Rights  Watch's  Landmines:  A  Deadly  Legacy  describes  several  such 
victims: 


•  In  Cambodia.  Praing  Chloeun  was  taking  her  cattle  out  to  graze  when  she  stepped  on  a 
mine,  seriously  injuring  her  legs.  Her  family  had  to  sell  their  animals — their  source  of 
livelihood — to  pay  for  medical  treatment. 
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•  In  nonhem  Iraq,  Ali  Shaswa  Ali  was  walking  with  his  12-year-old  niece  when  a  mine 
exploded.  He  lost  his  right  foot;  she  lost  a  foot  and  suffered  serious  facial  and  upper  body 
injuries.    Ali  had  thought  the  area  had  been  cleared  of  mines. 

•  In  Hargcisa,  nonhem  Somalia,  a  six-year-old  child  picked  up  an  object  that  looked  like 
the  top  of  a  thermos  bottle;  it  was  an  antipersonnel  mine.  When  it  exploded,  it  blinded 
him,  scarred  his  face,  destroyed  his  right  hand,  and  left  both  knees  so  disabled  that  he  is 
unable  to  walk. 

Although  statistical  data  on  mine  injuries  are  very  limited,  some  recent  studies  are 
illuminating: 

•  The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  Kabul  hospital's  statistics  show 
that  one-quarter  of  all  mine  victims  were  women  and  one-quarter  were  children  under  the  age 
of  14.    In  Afghanistan,  children  are  at  particular  risk  since  they  tend  cattle  in  pastures. 

•  In  northwest  Cambodia,  an  authoritative  study  showed  that  58  percent  of  the  mine-injured 
were  noncombatants.  Of  all  noncombalant  injuries,  45  percent  occurred  while  the  victims 
collected  firewood  or  fruit  in  the  forest.  Women  suffered  37  percent  of  their  injuries  while 
working  in  fields. 

•  Estimates  of  the  ratio  of  amputees  to  total  population  are  exceptionally  high  for  a  number 
of  countries,  including:  1:236  Cambodians;  1:470  Angolans;  1:650  Somalis;  1:1,100 
Ugandans;  1:1,862  Mozambicans;  and  1:2,500  Vietnamese.  For  comparison,  in  the  United 
States  in  1989,  the  ratio  of  amputations  to  persons  who  had  suffered  traumatic  injuries  was 
1 :22.n00. 

Medical,  Economic,  and  Social  Impacts  of  Antipersonnel  Mines 

Mine-affcclcd  countries  are  for  the  most  part  rural,  agricultural,  and  relatively  poor  societies 
who.^c  people — farmers  and  herders — lived  largely  on  a  subsistence  level  before  the  conflict 
and  have  become  more  impoverished  by  warfare.  For  them,  reaching  medical  and 
orthopedic  facilities  is  extremely  difficult,  and  their  financial  resources  are  limited.  (ICRC 
reports,  for  example,  that  a  majority  of  mine  victims  in  Afghanistan  die  before  reaching  a 
hospital.)  Relying  on  their  physical  fitness  for  their  livelihood,  the  result  of  a  mine  injury  to 
them  or  members  of  their  families  frequently  means  the  partial  or  total  loss  of  their  means  of 
making  a  living.  For  their  countries,  formeriy  productive  people  may  soon  become  a  social 
and  financial  burden. 

The  level  of  health  services  available  in  rural  areas  of  developing  countries  is  very 
low.  First  aid  is  rudimentary,  and  the  inexpert  application  of  tourniquets  to  mine  victims 
results  in  higher  levels  of  amputations  than  necessary.  Surgery  is  a  demanding,  time- 
consuming,  and  expensive  service.  Blood  services  are  inadequate  or  non-existent,  an 
important  factor  because  twice  as  much  blood  is  required  for  the  mine-injured  as  for  those 
wounded  by  other  weapons.    All  these  factors  lead  to  an  additional  loss  of  life  and  limbs. 

Although  orthopedic  centers  exist  to  provide  prostheses,  in  mine-ridden  countries, 
demand  for  prostheses  considerably  exceeds  supply.  Obviously,  the  replacement  of  a  limb  or 
limbs  with  protheses  can  be  a  key  factor  in  permitting  individuals  to  return  to  more  normal 
ways  of  life.  In  Cambodia,  for  example,  men  can  work  again  in  rice  fields.  With  14  years  of 
experience,  ICRC  has  27  prosthetics  centers  and  workshops  in  13  countries.  The  American 
Red  Cross  and  five  other  National  Societies  are  also  active  in  this  work.  Several 
international  nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOs),  among  them  Handicap  International 
(France),  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America 
Foundation  (VVAF),  and   The  Cambodia  Trust  (UK),  provide  support  to  local  services. 

Victims  who  have  suffered  the  loss  of  a  limb  or  limbs  face  an  uncertain  future  and 
join  the  ranks  of  all  disabled  citizens.  In  many  societies,  young  amputees,  particularly 
young  women,  are  not  regarded  as  marriageable.  Similariy,  the  disabled  are  frequently 
treated  as  outcasts  and  are  often  reduced  to  begging.  Relatively  little  has  been  done  to 
assist  amputees  to  reintegrate  into  their  societies  or  influence  their  greater  acceptance  by 
their  fellow  citizens.  Some  NGOs  provide  vocational  training  to  amputees,  but  a  prime 
problem  is  that  even  with  these  skills,  bankrupt  economies  provide  few  employment 
opportunities  of  any  sort  in  the  short  term.  One  estimate  is  that  only  20  percent  of  mine- 
injured  amputees  in  Cambodia  will  find  employment  opportunities. 
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Means  To  Prevent  or  Limit  Post-Conflict  Death  or  Injuries 

A  UN  source  estimates  that  it  would  cost  $200  billion  to  $300  billion  to  clean  up  the 
estimated  100  million  mines  spread  throughout  the  world.  Demining  programs  are  expensive 
and  limited,  and  have  been  underfunded  by  contributing  governments.  Using  locally 
available  labor,  to  clear  one  $3.00  mine  can  cost  as  much  as  several  hundred  dollars,  due  to 
logistics,  training,  and  transport  costs,  and  the  extended  amount  of  time  required  to  carry  out 
such  programs.  (Demining  is  also,  needless  to  say,  a  line  of  labor-intensive  work  with  a  high 
risk  of  death  or  injury  to  the  worker.)  It  should  be  noted  that  "demining"  does  not  mean  the 
complete  eradication  of  all  mines  in  a  country,  but  usually  only  their  removal  from  essential 
locations,  transportation  corridors,  urban  areas,  etc.  While  surveys  can  be  made  of 
agricultural  and  grazing  lands  and  particularly  hazardous  sections  can  be  posted,  their 
productivity  can  be  lost  forever  unless  farmers  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives,  and  the  lives  of 
their   families   and   livestock,   in  using   them.  Clearly,   the   technology   to  produce 

antipersonnel  mines  has  outrun  the  means  to  control  them  in  virtually  all  respects.  Not  only 
have  international  agreements  pertaining  to  their  use  become  irrelevant,  but  there  appears  to 
be  little  interest  in  developing  new  means  to  detect  present-day  mines. 

Ideally,  in  post-conflict  situations,  antipersonnel  mines  would  be  identified  and 
disposed  of  safely.  In  warfare  between  states,  however,  rarely  has  the  country  that  laid  the 
mines  removed  them.  Since  1989,  responsibility  for  demining  following  internal  conflict  has 
been  placed  on  the  United  Nations,  a  new  role  for  that  organization,  and  so  far,  one  that 
applies  only  to  developing  countries.  A  typical  demining  program  consists  of  four 
components:  mine-awareness  programs;  mine-clearance  training;  minefield  survey, 
planning,  and  management;  and  mine  clearance.  UN  agencies  either  use  army  specialists 
available  from  governments,  or  they  contract  with  private  companies  in  the  Western  worid 
thai  train  and  supervise  locally  employed  demining  teams. 

International  Efforts  To  Control  the  Use  of  Antipersonnel  Mines 

These  new  developments  in  modern  warfare  have  occurred  despite  the  internationally 
recognized  principles  of  Protocols  I  and  II  of  the  1977  Protocols  to  the  Geneva  Conventions 
of  Ihc  Red  Cross  and  the  more  specific  United  Nations  "Inhumane  Weapons  Convention" 
and  its  Protocol  II  (the  "Landmine  Protocol")  of  1980.  In  brief,  the  use  of  antipersonnel 
mines  as  a  means  of  warfare  has  been  less  and  less  in  conformity  with  fundamental 
inicmalional  principles  governing  the  conduct  of  conflict,  including  the  following:  the 
parties  must  distinguish  between  civilians  and  combatants;  they  are  prohibited  from 
attacking  civilians  and,  therefore,  must  not  use  indiscriminate  weapons;  and  they  are 
prohibited  from  using  weapons  that  are  liable  to  cause  unnecessary  suffering. 

The  event  that  is  now  precipitating  the  need  for  immediate  action  is  the  UN  General 
Assembly  resolution  of  December  16,  1993,  initiated  by  France,  calling  for  a  Review 
Conference  of  the  1980  Inhumane  Weapons  Convention.  Preparatory  work  began  on 
February  28,  1994,  and  the  conference  is  expected  to  be  held  in  1995.  ICRC  and  some 
NGOs,  governments  (to  some  degree),  and  international  organizations  (UNICEF)  agree  that 
the  present  use  of  antipersonnel  mines  and  their  effects  on  civilians  grossly  violate  these 
principles.  Two  options  have  been  developed:  either  revise  the  1980  Inhumane  Weapons 
Convention  to  define  more  carefully  these  weapons  and  control  their  use  or  ban  their 
manufacture  and  use  altogether. 

Governments  tend  to  take  a  cautious  view.  Military  policies  governing  the  use  of 
antipersonnel  mines  in  conventional  warfare  (that  is,  war  between  states)  have  been  in  place 
for  decades.  Many  military  professionals,  like  professionals  in  other  fields,  are  unwilling  to 
give  up  what  they  perceive  as  a  u.seful  tool  to  them.  They  pay  only  limited  attention  to  the 
side  effects  of  weaponry  on  civilian  populations  during  and  after  conflict  and  virtually  no 
attention  is  paid  to  their  long-term  affects. 

Generally,  leading  NGOs  argue  that  antipersonnel  mines  have  already  demonstrated 
a  terrifying  potential  for  indiscriminate  death  and  unnecessary  injury  to  civilians  in  post- 
conflict  environments.  They  believe,  consequently,  that  antipersonnel  mines  are  in  the  same 
category  as  bacteriological,  chemical,  and  nuclear  weapons.  Further,  given  the  cheapness 
and  ease  of  manufacture  of  these  weapons,  they  question  the  effectiveness  of  verification 
and  enforcement  controls  that  governments  may  write  into  a  revised  Convention.  Thus,  ihey 
conclude  that  only  a  ban  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  antipersonnel  mines  can  deal  with 
the  situation  effectively. 

The  UN  General  Assembly  passed  two  other  resolutions  in  1993  relating  to 
antipersonnel  mines.    In  a  resolution  of  October  19,  it  requested  the  Secretary  General  to 
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submit  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  effects  of  mines  and  the  advisability  of  a  voluntary 
fund  for  mine  clearance  activities.  Further,  it  called  on  states  to  enact  moratoriums  on  the 
export  of  antipersonnel  mines  in  a  resolution  of  November  30.  In  response  to  this  latter 
resolution,  the  United  States  requested  40  governments  to  observe  a  ban  on  exporting 
antipersonnel  mines  for  three  to  five  years.  (At  the  initiative  of  Senator  Patrick  Leahy,  the 
U.S.  Congress  had  enacted  a  one-year  moratorium  in  1992  and  a  three-year  moratorium  in 
1993.)  Although  the  United  States  has  not  yet  ratified  the  1980  Convention,  it  can  and  w\\\ 
participate  in  the  Review  Conference  and  its  preparatory  meetings.  Senator  Leahy  plans  to 
hold  congressional  hearings  on  this  issue  in  1994. 

NGOs  and  ICRC,  through  publicity  and  conferences,  have  played  the  leading  role  in 
bringing  governments  to  this  point.  ICRC,  which  has  specific  international  responsibilities 
under  the  Geneva  Conventions  and  Additional  Protocols  for  the  care  and  protection  of 
civilians  in  conflict  situations  and  for  assessing  the  effects  of  weapons  on  persons  in  terms  of 
unnecessary  suffering,  convened  an  international  conference  on  the  issues  one  year  ago.  One 
year  later,  on  February  24,  1994,  the  President  of  ICRC  announced  that,  from  a 
humanitarian  point  of  view,  a  worldwide  ban  on  antiper.sonnel  mines  is  "the  only  truly 
effective  solution"  to  their  devastating  effects.  On  March  8,  the  Executive  Director  of 
UNICEF  also  urged  the  international  community  to  adopt  a  total  ban  on  antipersonnel  mines, 
noting  that  their  use  violated  fundamental  provisions  of  the  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Child. 

Among  NGOs,  an  ad  hoc  steering  committee  was  formed  in  1992  at  the  initiative  of 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  Foundation,  consisting  of  VVAF,  Human  Rights  Watch 
(USA),  the  Mines  Advisory  Group  (UK),  Handicap  International  (France),  and  Medico 
International  (Germany).  Following  an  international  meeting  in  London  last  June  and  a 
number  of  national  conferences,  a  second  international  conference  of  NGOs  is  to  convene  in 
Geneva  on  May  9  to  rally  support  for  effective  control  of  antipersonnel  mines,  preferably  by 
a  ban  on  their  manufacture  and  use. 

Making  a  Start — The  Time  To  Act  Is  Now 

What  if  governments  do  not  ban  antipersonnel  mines  at  the  Review  Conference  next  year,  or 
at  the  very  least  do  not  incorporate  effective  controls  on  the  use  of  antipersonnel  mines  into 
the  1980  Convention?  Without  .such  steps,  in  the  view  of  one  specialist  in  this  field,  "There 
is  no  indication  that  the  rapid  spread  of  antipersonnel  mines  is  likely  to  change  in  any 
drastic  way  in  the  foreseeable  future." 

Mines  are  cheap  to  produce  and  simple  to  use.  Ever-growing  technology  will 
undoubtedly  improve  their  efficiency  in  maiming  and  killing.  The  problem  of  antipersonnel 
mines  is  in  one  expert's  terms  "a  monster  of  appalling  size  and  aspect.  That  monster  is  one 
we  have  yet  to  learn  to  overcome.  Exactly  how  this  will  happen  is  yet  to  be  determined,  but 
a  .Stan  must  be  made." 

Recently,  the  United  States,  through  its  initiatives  to  ban  exports  of  antipersonnel 
mines,  has  led  efforts  to  curb  this  threat.  But  these  positive  steps  do  not  necessarily  translate 
into  positive  actions  when  tough  decisions  have  to  be  made  to  commit  this  country  to 
fundamental  policy  changes  to  protect  civilians  from  mines.  Few  understand  or  appreciate 
that  however  useful  antipersonnel  mines  may  be  as  a  military  weapon,  technical  advances  in 
their  manufacture  and  the  inability  of  states  to  control  their  use  move  the  issue  beyond 
military  considerations  alone.  As  a  "threat  to  humanity,"  similar  to  those  of  bacteriological 
and  chemical  weapons,  the  issue  requires  the  serious  attention  of  the  Clinton 
Administration's  top  decision-makers,  not  only  that  of  military  professionals  making 
judgments  from  the  Pentagon  solely  within  the  framework  of  military  use. 

Now  is  the  opportunity  to  stop  this  "monster's"  senseless  slaughter  of  innocent 
people.  Events  have  moved  rapidly  and  now  are  at  a  critical  stage.  Preparations  for  the 
Review  Conference  are  underway  and  governments'  positions  are  solidifying  as  the  UN's 
governmental  experts  meet  to  decide  on  the  agenda  for  the  Conference,  and  who  will 
participate.  It  is  particularly  important  that  NGOs  working  with  refugees  take  public 
positions  now.  Until  now,  most  NGOs  have  not  been  active  in  publicly  seeking  fundamental 
changes  in  governments'  policies  on  the  production  and  use  of  antipersonnel  mines,  despite 
the  effects  of  such  mines  on  refugee  repatriation  and  reintegration  programs,  not  to  speak  of 
returnees'  deaths  and  injuries.  Furthermore,  the  expert  group  has  the  authority  to  decide 
whether  or  not  representatives  of  competent  NGOs  or  competent  individuals  should 
participate  in  their  deliberations.  Maximum  pressure  needs  to  be  exerted  on  the 
Administration  to  ensure  effective  representation  of  nonmilitary  interests. 
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Conclusion 

Antipersonnel  mines  cannot  distinguish  between  civilians  and  combatants,  and  cause 
unnecessary  suffering  to  civilians.  Antipersonnel  mines  put  civilians  at  serious  risk  of 
disabling  injury  or  death,  permanently  affecting  their  societies  and  economies  with  the 
burden  of  large  numbers  of  disabled  persons,  immobilizing  large  areas  of  agrarian  and  other 
lands  or  making  such  land  extremely  hazardous  to  use,  raising  the  costs  of  reconstruction, 
and  creating  a  climate  of  fear.  It  is  essential  that  the  Review  Conference  discuss  all  mine- 
related  issues,  not  just  those  that  are  militarily  related,  including  those  in  the  post-conflict 
period.  Antipersonnel  mines  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  a  purely  military  issue.  They  are  a 
critical  humanitarian  issue,  as  well.  Verification  and  enforceable  means  to  control 
antipersonnel  mines,  if  established,  are  likely  to  be  easily  evaded.  Present  systems  of  self- 
nculralizing  and  self-destructing  antipersonnel  mines  are  inadequate.  While  many 
governments  will  balk  at  attempts  to  ban  or  limit  the  production  and  use  of  antipersonnel 
mines,  they  have  not  demonstrated  that  antipersonnel  mines  can  be  used  without 
endangering  civilians;  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  use  of  antipersonnel  mines  continues  to  grow.  The  easy  availability 
of  mines  and  the  failure  to  initiate  or  successfully  conclude  peace  talks  in  some  countries 
suggest  that  mine  use  will  continue  to  increase  rapidly  in  some  countries,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  Bosnia  in  the  past  two  years.  Many  other  war-torn  countries  face  this  prospect. 
What  is  clear  is  that  carnage  from  antipersonnel  mines  will  end  only  when  the  United  States 
and  other  mine-producing  countries  agree  to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  protect 
civilians  from  these  insidious  weapons. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CAMPAIGN  TO  BAN 

LANDMINES 

INTERNATIONAL  CAMPAIGN  ADVANCES  CALL  TO  BAN  LANDMINES, 
SAYS  LANDMINES  PROTOCOL  IS  A  FAILLTRE 

(GENEVA)  Over  120  representatives  frorn  iniemaiional  non-governmental 
organizations  today  advanced  their  call  on  governments  to  support  a  total  ban  on  the 
production,  stockpiling,  trade  and  use  of  antipersonnel  landmines.    At  the  close  of  a 
tv.o-day  conference  on  iandmine!;,  the  organizations,  which  compose  the 
International  Campaign  to  Bar,  Landmines,  urged  governments  to  press  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  fund  to  promote  and  fmance  mine  clearance  and 
mine  victim  assistance  programs  worldwide.    One  hundred  million  uncleared 
landmines  affect  one-third  of  the  countries  in  the  developing  world,  claiming  some 
15,000  victims  each  year. 

"As  members  of  humaniDnan  organizations  working  in  heavily  mined 
countries  around  the  world,  we  want  governmental  representatives  attending  next 
week's  preparatory  meeting  for  the  U.N.  Review  Conference  of  the  Landmines 
Protocol  to  understand  that  a  complete  ban  on  landmines  is  the  only  solution  to  this 
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global  crisis."  said  Rae  McGrath,  a  campaign  spokesperson  and  director  of  the 

British  non-govemmenial  organization.  Mines  Advisory  Group. 

"The  Landmines  Protocol  is  a  complete  failure  and  has  been  routinely 

ignored  by  nearly  all  mine  users,"  said  McGrath.    "It  will  not  be  possible  to 

strengthen  the  Protocol  in  any  significant  way.    It  must  be  replaced  with  a  ban  if  the 
governmental  delegates  truly  want  to  alleviate  the  human  suffering  caused  by  landmines." 

■'I  am  con\  inccd  that  from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  the  only  rea^listic  solution  to 
the  picbiem  is  a  io;al  ban  on  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  antijjcrsonnel  mines...  The 
millions  of  mines  that  have  been  laid  and  the  recklessness  of  those  who  have  laid  them  are  a 
major  \iolation  of  human  rights."  said  Mine.  Danielle  Mittcnand.  Piesidenl  of  Fondalion 
Prance  Libert^s,  in  a  statement  read  today  at  the  press  conference. 

To  be  meaningful,  the  U.N.  Review  Conference  must  include  an  in-deptli 
consideration  of  llie  serious  long-term  medical,  social,  economic  and  enviionmental  effect.s  of 
mine  warfare.   The  Review  Conference  participants  must  weigh  the  enormous  long-term 
human  suffering  against  the  marginal  short-term  military  benefits.   This  calculation  must  take 
into  account  the  magnilude  of  unnecessary  deaths  and  grotesque  injuries  caused  by  mines  and 
tl'.cii  ianbililv  to  disiingnisli  ci\  ilians  from  combatants,  and  the  lonp-lasting  so'-inl  nnd 
ccciKMtiic  r(isl<:  cf  unusable  ndds,  uninhabilalile  villages,  medical  licalrneni  pnri 
icIinbiiii.Ttidn,  mine  clciraiire.  and  rcbuildinf,. 

The  campaign  paiiicipnnls  urged  the  repiesent;ttives  at  tlie  U.N.  Review  C'cnleicncc 
•,o  allov\  the  presence  of  non  go\cirMncntal  organizations.    So  far.  the  Chinese  repiesent;ili\t 
has  blocked  the  particip.iii.-^n  of  such  organizations,  despite  their  expertise. 


Military  forces  have  routinely  failed  to  clear  landmines,  which  ran  remain  leliinl  foi 
(l'\ndi  ?  to  come.    Today,  landniincs  claim  over  200  victims  a  week  and  are  a  daily  llueai  ic 
civilians  in  over  CO  countries.    The  worst  infestations  are  in  Afglianistan,  Angola,  Cainbodin. 
Iraq  (especially  Iracp  Kurdistan),  Kuwait.  Mozambique.  Somalia.  Sudan  and  the  former 
Yugoslavia  (Bosnia.  Croatia,  and  Serbia)     It  will  take  decades  to  clear  any  significant 
po;tion  of  the  landmines  strewn  around  the  world.    In  the  meantime,  thousands  of  new 
landmines  arc  being  soun  every  day. 

"The  destructivf  power  of  landmines  has  provoked  psychological  devastation  that  is 
very  f.ard  to  measinc.    The  'ocio-cconomic  damage  done  to  an  impoveiished,  postuai 
couniiy  like  mine  is  enormous,"  said  Parida  Gulamo,  Secretaiy  General  of  the  Mo^ambican 
Associalion  of  the  Handicapped  (.^DUMO). 

"In  one  month  alone,  we  have  mobilized,  with  the  help  of  Handicap  International, 
teams  of  volunleeis  in  the  streets  of  Maputo  and  in  the  provinces  to  collect  over  60,000 
signatures  calling  for  a  ban  on  landmines.    Ihis  is  the  first  exercise  of  democracy  that 
Nkvambicans  lia\e  undertaken  in  the  last  25  years.    We  hope  that  our  campaign  will  be 
e.Ttcndcd  to  the  (nlier  62  countries  whose  populations  are  also  victims  of  landmines,"  said 
Gulamo 

Since  (he  launching  of  tlie  International  Campaign  to  Ban  Landmines  in  1992,  dozens 
of  oii;anizations  spcciahzing  in  the  fields  of  human  rights,  medicine,  development,  tlic 
en\  iioniiicnt.  hunianitarian  relief,  arms  control  and  mines  eradication  have  joined  together  to 
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call  for  ihe  ban.    Ai  the  two-day  conference  in  Geneva,  representative  organizations  from 
Afghanistan,  Australia,  Belgium,  Cambodia,  France,  germany,  Italy,  Mozambique,  the 
Netherlands.  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  presented  campaign 
initiatives  under^vay  in  their  countries. 

Tile  campaign  pariicipants  stressed  the  need  for  governments  and  citizens  to  recognize 
the  scope  and  nature  of  the  global  crisis.    What  makes  landmines  so  abhorrent  is  the 
indiscriminate  destnjction  they  cause.    Landmines  are  delayed-action  weapons  that  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  footfall  of  a  soldier  and  an  innocent  civilian.   They  continue  to  kill 
and  maim  long  after  the  fighting  has  stopped. 

Landmines  have,  in  many  instances,  become  an  offensive  weapon  of  terror  aimed  at 
civilians,  designed  to  control  their  movements.  Armed  forces  have  mined  wells,  farmland, 
grazing  areas,  irrigation  systems  and  other  civilian  targets. 

The  time,  cost  and  danger  involved  in  demining  are  staggering.   The  ratio  of  time  to 
plant  a  traditional  mine  against  the  time  it  takes  to  lift  and  disarm  it  is  about  1:100.    For 
modem,  scatterable  mines  delivered  by  aircraft  or  artillery  at  the  rate  of  thousands  per 
minute,  it  could  take  dcn'ining  teams  weeks  or  months  to  clear  mines  laid  in  a  single  hour. 

While  most  mines  cost  only  US  $10-$20,  and  some  sell  for  less  than  US  $3,  the  costs 
of  clearance,  including  support  and  logistics  costs,  are  estimated  at  US  $300  to  US  $1,000 
per  mine. 

Nfines  commonly  kill  or  inflict  ravaging  wounds,  usually  resulting  in  traumatic  or 
surgical  amputation.   The  mines  drive  dirt  and  bacteria  as  well  as  fragments  of  the  mine  into 
the  tissue,  causing  rapid  spread  of  infection.   Those  who  survive  the  initial  blast  require 
antibiotics,  large  amounts  of  blood,  and  extended  hospital  stays.    After  discharge  from  the 
hospital,  amputees  require  physical  therapy  and  prosthetic  devices.    The  countries  most 
contaminated  by  landir..;,£j  are  the  least  able  to  provide  such  emergency  and  long-term  care. 

Landmines  are  devastating  at  all  levels  of  society:  individual,  family,  community  and 
nation.    A  nation  must  respond  not  only  to  the  immediate  medical  and  rehabilitative  needs  of 
landmine  vic'ims.  but  also  to  the  severe  long-term  effects  of  landmines  on  economic 
reconstruction  and  social  reintegration.    Mines  render  large  tracts  of  land  uninhabitable,  with 
a  resulting  loss  of  livelihood  for  millions  of  farmers.    Once  fighting  ends,  refugees  and  the 
internally  displaced  cannot  return  to  their  farms  or  villages. 

Facing  the  present  humanitarian  tragedy  caused  by  landmines,  the  Campaign 
recommends  that:  1)  unilateral  steps  be  taken  to  ban  antipersonnel  landmines;  2)  stockpiles  of 
landmines  be  destroyed,  3)  transparency  regarding  production  and  trade  in  landmines  must  be 
undenaken  by  governments,  for  verification  measures;  and  4)  Companies  manufacturing 
mines  should  not  benefit  from  or  receive  humanitarian  mine  clearance  funds. 
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Beyond  the  immediate  threat  to  the  innocent  people  who  must  live  out  their  lives  in  their 
midst,  landmines  also  are  a  threat  to  the  credibility  and  effectiveness  of  international 
humanitarian  law.  The  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  and  their  Additional  Protocols  expressly 
and  unambiguously  compel  nations  to  protect  civilians  from  the  ravages  of  war.  They  require 
governments  to  respect  and  ensure  respect  for  international  humanitarian  law.  They  also  require 
that  civilians  be  spared  from  attack  and  be  allowed  to  continue  their  community  life  unmolested 
by  soldiers  of  any  side  in  an  armed  conflict.  All  nations  are  obliged  to  take  concrete  steps 
toward  these  goals.    Clearly,  the  growing  use  of  landmines  threatens  this  commitment. 

In  order  to  end  this  plague,  governments  in  every  nation  must  stop  the  alarming 
distribution  and  proliferation  of  these  weapons  and  undertake  measures  to  clear  away  landmines 
that  are  already  menacing  so  many  people,  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  American  Red  Cross  urges  Congress  to  further  this  effort  by  working  with  the 
Administration  to  ratify  key  international  accords  —  the  1980  U.N.  Weapons  Convention  which 
limits  the  use  of  landmines,  and  Additional  Protocols  I  and  II  to  the  Geneva  Conventions,  which 
provide  greater  protection  for  civilians  in  international  and  non-international  conflicts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  applaud  your  leadership  on  this  vital  issue.  We  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  to  end  the  use  of  these  inhumane  weapons  and  on  other  critical  humanitarian 
issues. 


STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  F.  BEDFORD,  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
COORDINATOR,  OXFAM  AMERICA 

Land  Mines  and  Rural  Development  in  Cambodia 

"Of  all  the  tasks  involved  in  setting  a  nation  on  a  new  road  to  peace  and  prosperity, 
perhaps  none  has  the  immediate  urgency  of  mine  clearance  .J^o  attempt  to  restore  a 
sense  of  community  and  security  can  succeed  without  effective  land  mine  removal." 

UN  Secretary-General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali 
Report  on  the  World  of  the  Organization.  9/9!? 

Oxfam  America  has  been  working  in  Cambodia  since  1979.  In  our  fifteen  years  of 
work  in  Cambodia,  we  have  provided  nearly  $6.5  million  in  both  relief  and 
development  assistance  to  the  people  of  Cambodia,  from  contributions  from  individuals 
and  private  foundations  in  the  United  States.  Primarily,  Oxfam  America's  work  has 
centered  on  agricultural  production  and  community  development  in  Cambodia's 
countryside. 

OxfaiTi  America  views  land  mines  as  a  serious  and  long  term  problem  blocking 
Cambodia's  reconstruction  and  rural  development.  We  firmly  believe  the  key  to  the 
nation's  future  lies  in  peace,  stability,  and  economic  improvement  for  the  lives  of  the 
country's  impoverished  rural  population.  Without  these  preconditions.  Cambodia's 
future  likely  will  be  precarious. 

The  World  Bank  estimates  there  are  between  five  and  six  inillion  land  inines  spread 
over  one-half  of  Catnbodian  territory  and  states  "the  clearance  of  a  miniinum  of  about 
3,000  square  kilometers  of  high  priority  land  is  urgendy  required  ...  [and)  now  that  the 
country  is  entering  its  reconstruction  phase,  rapid  and  large-scale  inine  clearance  on 
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farmland,  irrigation  canals,  roads,  and  rail  lines  is  absolutely  essential."  {Cambodia: 
Shall  Term  Needs,  World  Bank,  prepared  for  1993  ICORC  Paris  Mccling.) 

Most  land  mines  in  Cainbodia  lie  in  sparsely  populated  areas  along  the  Cambodian-Thai 
border.  Yet  there  are  millions  hidden  in  populated  areas,  which  kill  peasants'  livestock, 
and  deny  people  access  to  fields,  rivers,  and  forest.  The  real  or  perceived  threat 
quickly  puts  agricultural  lands  outside  of  production.  A  single  mine  or  even  a  warning 
sign  can  leave  a  ricefield  fallow.  "In  the  province  of  Banteay  Meanchey,  only  1 15,000 
of  215,000  hectares  of  land  were  cultivated  due  to  mines,  increased  fighting,  and  lack 
of  animals  to  plow."  (Eric  Stover.  Land  Mines  in  Canihodia:  7 he  Coward's  War.  Asia  Walch. 
Physicians  for  Human  Rights,  .September  1991.  p.2]  The  Cambodian  government's  demining 
agency,  CMAC,  estimates  land  mines  place  20%  of  total  agricultural  land  out  of 
production. 

The  immediate  impact  of  mines  upon  the  lives  of  Cainbodians,  likewise,  is  both 
immense  and  tragic.  The  total  number  of  amputees  in  Cambodia  are  estimated  between 
18,000  and  47,000,  straining  the  country's  rudimentary  health  care  systein.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  number  of  those  killed  by  mines  equal  those  injured.  Many  die  in 
transit  to  the  hospital,  which  may  be  hours  or  even  days  away.  Currently,  an  estimated 
three  hundred  Cambodians  are  injured  or  killed  every  month. 

The  amputee  rate  for  Cambodia  is  I  per  236  members  of  the  population,  using  the  estimate  of 
36.000  amputees  in  a  population  of  8.5  million.  This  compares  with  1 :470  for  Angola.  1:650  for 
Somalia.  1:1 100  for  Uganda.  1:1S62  for  Mozambique,  and  1 :2500  for  Vietnam.  [ICRC. 
Hitmaniianan  Consequences  of  Mine  llsa^e.  Symposium  on  Ami-Personnel  Mines,  MonlreiLx,  April,  1993] 

Oxfam  America's  Concern 

Oxfam  Americas  Soutlieast  Asia  Coordinator  visited  Cambodia  in  February  and  March  of  this  year 
to  study  the  impact  of  land  mines  on  rural  development  and  to  evaluate  what  the  United  States 
could  offer  to  assist  demining  activities  in  Cambodia.  He  met  with  a  wide  range  of  organization 
representatives  working  on  various  effects  of  land  mines  -  NGOs  involved  in  demining,  public 
education  and  awareness  programs,  prosthesis  and  emergency  health  care  to  victims.  Further  he 
interviewed  victims  of  land  mines,  to  leam  about  their  lives  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
their  injuries. 

Outside  the  northwestem  city  of  Battambang,  he  joined  three  demining  teams  in  field  clearance. 
The  Mines  Advisory  Group,  or  MAG,  is  led  by  British  trainers  and  team  leaders  who  direct 
Cambodian  demining  teams.  On  this  excursion,  our  Coordinator  heard  a  nearby  loud  explosion, 
and  quickly  the  demining  team  called  that  a  cow  had  been  blown  up.  Later  that  day.  three  more 
cows  were  killed. 

He  walked  on  a  road  punched  through  a  minefield,  allowing  nearby  villagers  to  haul  water  from 
the  river  for  the  first  time  in  over  twenty  years. 

Tlie  MAG-supported  Mine  Awareness  team  presents  theatrical  education  in  remote  villages  on  how 
to  deal  with  land  mines.  The  men  were  taught  how  to  respond  to  a  crippled  victim  in  an  active 
field,  how  to  clear  a  path  to  rescue  a  victim,  and  how  to  mark  identified  mines. 

The  SE  Asia  Coordinator  also  visited  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  Foundation  [VVAFj 
prosthesis  program  across  the  river  from  Phnom  Penh.  In  the  Center's  workshops,  the  Khmer 
staff,  mainly  amputees,  assembled  legs,  rubber  hands,  and  built  all-terrain  wheelchairs.  All 
materials  were  made  from  locally-available  materials.  Two  former  soldiers,  blinded  by  mines, 
punched  out  rubber  washers  on  the  floor.  Dealing  with  adverse  conditions  found  in  countryside, 
the  VVAF  staff  designed  special  equipment  to  meet  Cambodia's  specific  conditions:  a  medi-vac 
cart  pulled  behind  a  motorcycle  with  a  suspension  stretcher  inside  a  clean  air  cocoon  (cost  $300), 
and  an  all-terrain  "mountain  "  wheelchair,  with  each  side  of  the  bike  on  independent  suspension.  It 
also  folds  up  to  be  easily  placed  on  a  truck  or  cart,  (cost  @$200). 

Stories  about  the  physical  and  psychological  damages  of  land  mines  upon  Cambodia's  countryside 
are  numerous: 

Yneurt  Sopheap  is  a  35  year  old  women,  mother  of  seven  children.  UNHCR  had  ordered 
her.  her  husband  and  family  from  refugee  camp  Site  2  to  settle  there  six  months  ago.  She 
works  making  rice  cakes  to  sell,  earning  $2lday.  They  own  no  land,  having  lost  their 
family  fields  to  someone  else  during  the  Khmer  Rouge  times.  The  whole  family  is  afraid  to 
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walk  off  the  trails,  and  she  warns  her  children  repeatedly.  Her  mother,  who  lives  in  the 
next  house,  lost  a  cow  to  a  mine. 

Tan  Eng,  37  years  old,  is  pregnant  with  her  third  child.  She  just  arrived  at  the  site  two 
weeks  before,  and  had  no  warning  from  UNHCR  about  land  mines.  Instead,  her 
neighbors  told  her  where  it  was  safe  to  walk.  Having  no  land  to  farm,  she  goes  into  the 
forest  to  collect  firewood  to  sell. 

The  man,  28  years  old.  was  in  poor  condition  in  the  Battambang  Hospital  Mines  Casualties 
Ward.  He  suffered  from  a  serious  groin  injuiy  and  severe  damage  to  his  spinal  cord.  He 
had  accidently  fallen  off  his  motorcycle  while  driving,  had  rolled  onto  the  shoulder  of  the 
road,  and  detonated  a  mine.  It  was  unlikely  he  would  live. 

A  family  carried  their  eleven  year  old  son  in  a  hammock  sling  into  the  emergency  room  of 
Battambang  Hospital.  The  boy  and  his  fiend  had  played  with  a  Chinese  mine  i  hey  found. 
Throwing  it  against  a  tree,  the  mine  exploded,  immediately  seriously  injuring  both  boys  . 
The  boy  brought  to  the  Hospital  had  lost  a  toe,  and  his  hands  and  feet  were  mangled. 
Shrapnel  covered  his  body.  His  friend  who  threw  the  mine  lost  an  arm  and  leg,  and  soon 
afterward  died  from  loss  of  blood.  He  was  nine  years  old. 

Jean-Pierre  Ferey,  head  of  Handicap  International's  demining  program,  told  how  recently 
one  demining  team  noticed  a  band  of  Cambodians  crossing  an  uncleared  minefield.  The 
team  yelled  that  the  people  were  walking  in  a  minefield,  whereupon  they  responded  it  was 
also  a  question  of  life  or  death  to  collect  firewood  for  cooking. 

Recommendations: 

All  development  programs  must  include  demining  efforts.  If  land  mines  deter  rural  life  in  a 
particular  region,  a  percentage  of  NGO  and  government  activities  must  be  directed  to  clearing  of 
land  mines  from  agricultural  fields,  riverbanks,  and  access  to  forests.  This  arrangement  already  is 
occurring  in  World  Vision  community  development  programs  for  returnees  from  the  border  camps. 

Fencing  off  mine  fields  remains  an  inadequate  solution,  as  fences  are  rapidly  stolen  after 
being  placed.  Instead,  within  two  to  five  years,  one  US  Embassy  official  estimated  a  targeted  and 
well-funded  program  could  remove  90%  of  land  mines  in  productive  areas. 

•  Recent  US  pledges  of  $15  million  over  the  next  two  years  for  demining  in  Cambodia  is 
welcome  news.  Official  international  efforts  must  be  expanded  to  secure  to  guarantee  long  term 
funding  for  the  Cambodian  government's  demining  agency,  CMAC. 

In  April  of  this  year,  James  Vermillion  of  USAID  expressed  encouraging  and  responsible 
reconsideration  of  the  agency's  position  on  the  demining  issue,  stating  "USAID" realizes  that  any 
rural  development  efforts  must  consider  the  mining  issue."  We  applaud  this  new  dedication  and 
hope  that  USAID  will  expand  its  akeady  essential  support  for  CMAC. 

According  to  Halo  Trust,  a  British  demining  NGO,  only  10-15%  of  newly  laid  mines  are 
from  the  Khmer  Rouge,  the  rest  being  by  the  government  military,  the  CPAF.  A  major  condition 
of  US  aid  to  the  new  government  must  include  that  the  CPAF  be  required  to  maintain  detailed  maps 
of  all  mines  they  lay.  pull  up  all  mines  from  areas  they  leave,  and  inform  civilians  of  all  locations. 

First  Prime  Minister  Ranariddh  announced  on  March  1 1th  that  Cambodia  will  prohibit  the 
import  and  laying  of  mines.  The  international  community  must  support  this  pledge  by  immediately 
suspending  all  sales  of  land  mines  to  Cambodia. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  land  mines  in  Cambodia  cannot  be  achieved  until  there 
finally  is  peace.  Both  the  government  and  the  Khmer  Rouge  continue  to  lay  mines,  as  other 
explosives  are  being  destroyed  at  high  cost.  Until  Thailand's  military  is  halted  from  providing 
logistical  and  financial  support  to  the  Khmer  Rouge,  the  war  will  continue.  All  US  official 
pressure  must  be  placed  on  Thailand  to  end  its  dealings  with  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

•  The  recent  extension  of  the  US  moratorium  of  the  production  and  sale  of  land  mines  is 
laudatory.  We  hope  that  the  US  moratorium  will  be  made  permanent  policy,  and  that  the  United 
States  will  exercise  its  leadership  in  the  world  community  to  influence  other  governments  to  join  in 
a  worldwide  ban  of  land  mines. 
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STATEMENT  OF  COL.  RICHARD  H.  JOHNSON,  U.S.  ARMY,  RETIRED 

THE  MILITARY  AND  DEMINING 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  discussions  on  United  States  land  mine  policy,  there  needs  to  be  some  focus 
on  today's  problem  of  how  to  remove  explosive  residue  from  battlefields  after  fighting  stops.  Tlie 
topic  of  demining  -  removal  of  land  mines  from  large  areas  after  cessation  of  hostilities  -  should 
receive  serious  attention.  Mines  are  a  large  portion  of  the  problem  but,  other  unexploded  ordnance 
presents  a  considerable  hazard.  Land  mines  and  unexploded  ordnance  are  legacies  of  modem 
warfare;  they  will  become  an  even  greater  problem  in  the  future  because  of  the  increased  delivery 
capability  of  modem  conventional  munitions  systems.  Since  the  introduction  of  explosive 
projectiles,  unexploded  ordnance  has  been  a  fact  facing  reoccupying  civilians  when  peace  resumes. 
Operation  Desert  Storm  in  1991  highlighted  the  problem  because  the  sparse  vegetation  in  the  region 
allowed  much  more  of  the  explosive  debris  to  become  visible  than  after  past  conflicts  fought  in  less 
arid  regions  like  Vietnam.  The  aftermath  of  the  Gulf  War  vividly  showed  the  need  to  formulate  a 
strategy,  oriented  on  "the  art  of  the  possible,"  to  deal  with  residual  battlefield  explosive  hazards. 

The  first  step  should  be  to  establish  governmental  responsibility  for  demining.  The  answer 
appears  obvious;  it  must  be  the  "owner"  of  the  terrain  and  the  populace  occupying  it  in  peacetime. 
Demining  can  only  be  effective  after  peace  is  restored  and  a  stable  govemment  is  in  place.  The 
recognized  civilian  govemmental  body  must  set  the  clearance  standard  and  accept  the  possibility 
100%  of  the  mines  and  other  ordnance  may  not  be  removed;  they  must  own  the  results.  Complete 
responsibility  must  be  the  burden  of  the  host  nation. 

It  seems  though,  there  should  be  some  military  role.  This  doesn't  mean  the  full-scale  commitment 
of  U.  S.  forces  to  remove  explosive  ordnance  used  indiscriminately  and  irresponsibly  anywhere  in 
the  world.  It  is  however,  advocacy  of  a  responsible  use  of  military  resources  to  solve  a  serious 
problem  in  many  underdeveloped  nations.  It  does  not  mean  U.  S.  soldiers  should  be  exposed  to 
unnecessary  risks.  There  has  been  no  call  from  any  quarter  to  commit  United  States  soldiers  to 
demining  in  other  than  an  assistance  role. 

Doctrinal  foundation  for  Army  involvement  is  found  in  the  June  1993  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
keystone  Field  Manual  100-5,  tilled  "Opera/ions."    On  page  3-12,  a  discussion  on  actions  after 
the  end  of  war  states  in  part  "...Army  forces  are  extremely  well-suited  for  post  confiict  operations. 
The  Army  has  the  skills  and  staying  power  to  ...mark  mine  fields  and  destroy  unexploded 
ordnance...".  F*recedence  for  action  can  be  found  in  the  formation  of  U.S.  Navy  Task  Force  65  in 
1974  to  help  in  clearing  the  Suez  Canal.  It  included  a  U.  S.  Army  Element  which  provided 
assistance  to  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  (A.R.E.)  six  months  after  conclusion  of  the  October  1973 
war.  Approximately  686,000  antitank  and  antipersonnel  mines  and  13,567  unexploded  ordnance 
items  were  recovered  on  land  areas  near  the  canal  by  A.R.E.  Army  personnel. 

More  recent  evidence  of  the  DOD  involvement  in  demining  is  found  in  a  News  Release  from  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Affairs)  dated  December  2 1 ,  1993.  Four 
specific  activities  of  the  Department  mentioned  are:  Mine  Awareness  Programs,  Training  Trainers, 
Research  and  Development,  and  Sharing  Technical  Data.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  news  release 
says  "...Demining  programs  have  become  an  important  mission  of  the  DOD  in  promoting  stability 
and  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  conflict  in  nations  just  recovering  from  years  of  war." 

In  the  spring  of  1993,  the  U.  S.  Army,  at  the  School  of  the  Americas,  taught  demining  classes  to 
students  from  Central  America  sponsored  by  the  Organization  of  American  States.  Equipment  was 
later  transferred  from  the  Army  to  the  student's  home  countries  for  use  in  demining  work.  In 
Fiscal  Year  1994,  the  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  has  accepted  eight  million 
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dollars  for  demining  efforts  in  Eritrea  and  the  other  operational  CINCs  have  been  allocated  two 
million  dollars  for  demining.  It  is  logical  to  assume  the  Army  will  be  assigned  the  lead  role  for 
demining  within  DOD  since  it  traditionally  has  been  given  cognizance  for  missions  involving  area 
responsibility  on  land. 

There  are  two  other  categories  of  actions  remaining  beyond  the  issue  of  who  is  in  charge.  The  first 
one  concerns  development  programs  affecting  the  United  States  and  any  allies  using  future  U.  S. 
developed  mines  and  other  ordnance.  Specifically: 

-  While  the  doctrine  for  use  and  the  utility  of  mines  in  combat  is  clear,  the  overarching 
conceptual  course  for  the  future  is  not  fully  understood  outside  the  Army.  It  would  be  useful  to 
articulate  a  concept  outlining  the  use  of  mines  in  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  doctrine  and 
chart  materiel  development  and  inventory  objectives. 

-  Development  of  Identification  Friend  or  Foe  (IFF)  features  in  electronically  fuzed  mines 
to  prevent  fratricide  should  be  identified  as  a  goal  when  and  where  achievable. 

-  There  is  little  or  no  tactical  utility  to  non -detectable  mines.  Seek  an  international 
definition  and  agreement  and  make  all  mines  detectable  -  no  exceptions. 

-  Develop  improved  fiizes  for  conventional  mines  required  for  barrier  minefields  to 
incorporate  reliable  and  inexpensive  self-neutralization. 

-  Better  ways  to  mark,  report,  and  distribute  data  on  locations  of  employment  of  all 
explosive  ordnance  (including  land  mines)  can  be  developed.  It  should  be  possible,  with  available 
means  like  the  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS),  to  generate  maps  of  explosive  hazards  and  give 
them  to  civil  authorities  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

-  Self-destruct  fuzes  are  possible  with  almost  all  conventional  ammunition  and  have  been 
designed  for  several.  Pursue  development  of  self-destruct  fuzes  for  all  ordnance.  However,  even 
if  introduced  today,  a  large  stockpile  of  non  self-destruct  explosive  ordnance  will  remain  in 
inventory  because  of  the  very  high  cost  of  replacement. 

Second,  in  the  realm  of  demining  operations,  an  executive  agent  must  be  clearly  identified  to 
operate  all  aspects  of  the  program.  Beyond  its  traditional  association  with  countermine,  there  are 
other  ongoing  efforts  in  the  Army  related  to  demining.  With  downsizing  of  the  military,  the 
removal  of  unexploded  ordnance  from  artillery  and  other  range  impact  areas  on  military 
installations  scheduled  for  closure  is  a  challenge.  It  must  be  done  to  more  stringent  standards  than 
the  periodic  range  clearances  conducted  when  bases  remain  in  operation.  The  base  closure  and 
environmental  restoration  activities  for  all  services  are  generally  the  responsibility  of  the  Army. 
These  activities,  from  countermine  to  environmental  restoration,  concern  removal  of  similar 
hazards  and  use  similar  technologies  yet  they  are  not  tied  together  in  management  and  execution.  It 
seems  prudent  to  have  some  direct  relationship  between  them  all. 

In  direct  support  of  demining  there  are  four  very  specific  tasks: 

-  Establishment  of  the  parameters  for  demining  operations  is  the  paramount  first  step.  The 
program  formulated  by  the  United  Nations  Demining  Office  could  serve  as  a  model.  The  program 
developed  by  the  U.  S.  must  be  flexible  and  all  encompassing  covering  subjects  ranging  from  risk 
assessment  and  management  through  the  methods  used  to  establish  training  schools  for  deminers 
in  host  nations. 
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-  Technical  Data  is  available  in  several  data  bases  within  the  DOD.  The  data  are  generally 
designed  to  support  the  technical  community  and  may  not  be  in  a  form  best  suited  to  dcmining 
operations.  The  information  on  types  of  mines  and  other  ordnance  needed  for  demining  is  about 
the  same  as  the  data  needed  by  soldiers  involved  in  combat  operations.  A  responsive  data  base 
developed  on  a  world-wide  basis  for  one  could  also  be  used  by  the  other.  The  data  doesn't  need  to 
be  classified  to  be  effective.  It  could  be  published,  as  needed,  on  a  regional  or  country  basis  for 
use  in  combat  or  in  demining.  There  will  be  some  cost  involved  in  structuring  the  data  base  in  a 
form  needed  by  the  users  and  the  cost  could  be  shared  by  both  communities.  The  military  need  for 
this  capability  is  supported  by  the  mine  guides  published  for  soldiers  during  Operation  Desert 
Storm  and  the  Somalia  Operation. 

-  Training  Programs  for  soldiers  in  mine  awareness  and  mine  removal  are  very  similar  to 
the  ones  used  in  demining  operations.  The  mine  awareness  program  established  for  civilians  in 
Kuwait  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  programs  established  for  soldiers  in  combat  situations  from 
Vietnam  to  Somalia.  It  appears  reasonable  to  institutionalize  information  that  could  be  modified 
with  little  effort  to  suit  the  audience.  Participation  by  the  military  in  peacetime  demining  training 
would  yield  trained  soldiers  better  prepared  to  execute  countermine  and  land  clearance  operations  in 
combat. 

-  Equipment  developed  for  military  countermine  and  land  clearance  can  often  be  adapted 
for  use  in  demining.  Commonly,  the  equipment  is  directly  applicable  as  with  the  metallic  mine 
detector  recently  purchased  by  the  Army.  In  the  detector's  case,  it  may  be  possible  to  use  the 
existing  Army  contract  to  purchase  detectors  for  demining.  Some  other  equipment  may  be  used 
with  modification.  An  example  might  be  the  Airborne  Standoff  Minefield  Detection  System 

( ASTAMIDS)  now  under  development  which  could  be  used  in  demining  in  a  less  rugged  version. 
Equipment  developed  for  base  closures  and  environmental  cleanup  could  also  have  application. 
There  should  be  a  plan  established  to  show  the  interrelationship  of  the  tasks  in  countermine,  area 
clearance,  demining,  base  closure,  and  environmental  restoration.  All  agencies  of  the  government 
with  interest  (e.g.,  DOD.  DOS,  DOE)  would  have  input  to  the  executive  agent.  The  plan  could  be 
used  to  insure  all  essential  elements  are  addressed  and  to  eliminate  duplication.  It  should  address 
items  at  every  technological  level  and  keep  in  mind  the  needs  and  .skills  of  the  intended  users.  This 
would  not  be  intended  to  stifle  initiative  in  agencies  with  unique  applications  but,  would  serve  to 
provide  a  degree  of  unity  of  effort  to  currently  diverse  approaches  to  a  common  problem. 

In  summary,  we  need  a  clear  definition  of  the  who  and  the  how  of  cleaning  up  the  battlefield  when 
peace  is  restored  It  seems  a  proactive  approach  would  have  information,  training,  and  equipment 
packages  available  "on  the  shelf  to  respond  with  humanitarian  assistance  in  any  region  of  the 
world  and  also  increase  military  readiness  for  combat.  Though  the  military  cannot  be  given  these 
tasks  without  additional  resources,  this  is  neither  an  expansion  of  the  military  into  peacetime 
missions  nor  is  this  a  trendy  way  to  justify  dollars  and  force  structure.  It  is  acceptance  of  full 
responsibility  for  the  results  of  military  action. 


STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  KEVIN  M.  CAHILL  AND  ABDULRAHIM  A. 
FARAH  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  CENTER  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
HEALTH  AND  COOPERATION 

While  today's  Congressional  Hearing  focuses  on  the  use  of  governmental  bans  and 
moratoriums  to  slow  the  dissemination  of  landmines  it  is  important  that  public  health  issues 
posed  by  antipersonnel  mines  remain  central  in  your  debate  and  evolving  national  policy. 
The  current  interest  in  controlling  landmine  use  is  motivated  by  a  heightened  awareness  of 
the  physical  and  psychological  damage  caused  by  these  hidden,  deadly  weapons.    It  is  most 
appropriate,  therefore,  that  public  health  reflections  be  included  in  your  deliberations,  and 
that  these  Hearings  seek  solid  solutions  rather  than  merely  repeat  known  horrific  data. 
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Throughout  the  tropics,  on  the  developing  frontiers  where  chaos  so  often  reigns  in  the 
midst  of  seemingly  endless  civil  wars  and  ethnic  conflicts  the  humbling  lessons  of  medicine 
offer  a  perspective  long  absent  from  foreign  policy  debates.    Physicians  are  trained  to 
identify  the  precursors  of  predictable  disasters  in  order  to  alleviate  sufferings,  heal  the 
wounded,  develop  preventive  programs  and,  occasionally,  even  effect  a  cure.    Those  of  us 
involved  in  medicine  in  the  developing  world  have  long  known  that  no  amount  of  sophistry 
can  dehumanize  the  horrors  of  war  or  the  waste  of  innocent  lives  into  those  dull  statistics  that 
seem  to  soften  the  harsh  fact  that  it  is  real  people  who  suffer  and  die.    We  cannot  simply  talk 
about  problems,  deceiving  ourselves  that  words  --  even  heartfelt  concerns  --  are  a  substitute 
for  corrective  actions  and  compassionate  deeds. 

Our  experience  in  two  war  torn  areas  presents  lessons  learned  in  anarchy  and  conflict, 
and  offers  a  feasible  approach  for  similar  situations  in  other  landmine  infested  areas. 

DEVELOPING  INDIGENOUS  AMPUTEE  PROGRAMS: 

LESSONS  FROM  NICARAGUA  AND  SOMALIA 
INTRODUCTION 

In  recent  years  many  of  the  civil  wars  that  have  taken  place  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  have  occurred  in  developing  countries  where,  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  the 
population's  daily  struggle  is  for  social  and  economic  survival,  and  for  life  itself.  The 
countries  share  a  high  infant  mortality,  low  life  expectancy  and  grossly  inadequate  health 
services.    Unfortunately,    a  new  and  ominous  dimension  has  been  added  to  their  internal 
conflicts  by  the  introduction  of  mine  warfare.    Even  when  the  war  has  ended  the  menacing 
presence  of  landmines  continues  to  cause  death,  mutilation  and  suffering  to  countless 
numbers  of  innocent  people. 

Most  of  the  affected  countries  have  neither  the  financial  nor  the  technical  resources  to 
clear  mines,  and  they  can  seldom  provide  mine  victims  with  the  medical  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs  needed.     Typical  of  the  countries  that  fall  in  this  category  are 
Afghanistan,  Nicaragua,  Cambodia,  Ethiopia,  Somalia,  Mozambique  and  Angola.     They  are 
listed  among  the  least  developed  nations  of  the  world.  They  all  suffer  acute  shortages  of 
medicines  and  equipment,  too  few  hospitals  to  cope  with  even  routine  illnesses,  and  an 
inadequate  number  of  trained  medical  and  surgical  personnel. 

With  so  much  competition  for   limited  health  services,  amputees  requiring  prostheses 
are  accorded  a  low  priority.    In  conflict  and  disaster  situations  the  medical  triage  principle 
demands  that  resources  go  to  the  critically  ill  and  wounded  while  the  rehabilitation  of  those 
with  chronic  disabilities  is  seen  as  a  luxury  that  cannot  be  afforded. 

To  address  such  situations  we  report  on  two  attempts  -  separated  in  place  and  time  - 
to  devise  and  apply  an  approach  to  rehabilitating  amputee  victims  that  would  be  suitable  for 
under-developed  countries.    These  efforts  were  built  around  a  prosthesis  technology  -  the 
Jaipur  foot  -that  was  inexpensive  and   effective,  simple  to  teach  and  learn,  easily 
standardized  and  with  an  assured  supply  source.    The  prosthesis  itself  could  be  fitted  in  an 
out  patient  setting,  thereby  not  burdening  an  already  overworked  and  fragile  hospital  system. 
The  Jaipur  foot  is  a  pre-formed,  rubberized,  durable  and  flexible  unit  that  requires  little 
repair  or  replacement  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time.   The  sophisticated  prosthetic  devices 
used  in  the  West  usually  require  major  surgical  intervention,  elaborate  rehabilitation  and 
expensive  time  in  hospital. 

The  experience  gained  in  two  war-torn  countries  -  Nicaragua  and  Somaliland  - 
indicates  some  of  the  public  health  lessons  that  can  only  be  learned  in  the  field  where  the 
most  carefully  prepared  plans,  caught  in  the  conflict  between  aspirations  and  reality,  are 
liable  to  go  awry,  but  where  careful  analysis  of  failure  can  point  the  way  to  success. 
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l^CARAGUA 

In  1987  -  the  seventh  year  of  the  Contra-Sandinista  war  in  Nicaragua  -  it  was 
estimated  that  this  country  of  three  million  people  had  over  6,000   amputees.    The  country 
was  under  a  strict  United  States  imposed  economic  embargo  which  did  not  exempt  medical 
supplies  despite  rhetoric  to  the  contrary.    In  a  situation  where  patients  died  as  respirators 
failed  for  lack  of  parts,  and  critical  surgery  had  to  be  done  without  anesthesia,  the  needs  of 
amputees  could  be  deferred  almost  indefinitely.    One  could  see  the  same  amputees  awaiting 
treatment  in  the  same  beds  for  years  on  end.''- 

As  the  Nicaraguan  amputee  project  began  it  offered  exceptional  prospects  for  success. 
Support  was  promised  by  the  United  Nations  Development  Programme,  the  Governments  of 
India  and  Nicaragua,  and  by  the  UK-based  Hamlyn  Foundation.  Valuable  contributions  were 
also  promised  by  the  Jaipur  Medical  Center.  Many  months  were  required  in  holding 
multiple  planning  conferences  in  the  relevant  Nicaraguan  ministries,  within  the  United 
Nations,  at  the  central  ministries  in  Delhi,  and  then  at  the  regional  government  headquarters 
in  Jaipur,  and  then  between  all  the  various  sponsors. 

The  Nicaraguan  government  provided  a  well  appointed  building  to  accommodate  the 
Jaipur  foot  program;  it  also  assigned  highly  trained  medical  personnel  from  its  armed  forces 
to  serve  as   staff  for  the  center.    It  promised  to  pay  their  salaries  and  give  them  the 
necessary  leave  from  other  duties  for  training  in  Jaipur  and  for  establishing  the  new  center  in 
Managua.  The  Nicaraguan  government  also  provided  housing  in  Managua  for  a  team  from 
India   during  its  three-month  stay  to  establish  the  workshop.    The  United  Nations 
Development  Programme,  for  its  part,  bore  the  cost  of  air  passages  to  and  from  India  for 
both  the  Nicaraguan  team  to  receive  training  in  Jaipur  and  then  for  the  Indian  experts'  travels 
to  Nicaragua.   The  Indian  government  contributed  in-country  costs  for  maintenance  and 
travel  of  the  Nicaraguans. 

The  UNDP  was  particularly  attracted  to  the  project  because    it  would   give  a  practical 
demonstration  of  technical  cooperation  among  developing  countries  -  a  development  objective 
strongly  promoted  by  the  United  Nations.     The    Hamlyn  Foundation  (UK)  provided  a 
$100,000  grant  to  construct  a  workshop  and  other  facilities  on  the  site  of  the  assigned 
building.   These  funds   were  also  intended  to  cover  the  purchase  of  aluminum   for  leg  molds 
and  other  materials  and  equipment. 

The  Directorate  of  the  Amputee  Center  had  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Foreign  Minister  who  became  Chairman  of  the  Nicaraguan-Jaipur  Foot  program.    Certainly, 
from  the  planning  perspective,  the  Nicaraguan  project  appeared  to  have  everything  working 
in  its  favor.  The  bright  promise  of  the  project  led  the  UNDP  to  feature  it  on  the  cover  of  the 
June  1989  issue  of  its  magazine  and  the  New  York  Times  ran  a  lengthy  article  in  its 
International  section  on  1  September  1990. 

Unfortunately,  what  was  achieved  fell  far  short  of  expectations.  The  slow  movement 
of  almost  any  government  bureaucracy  was  accentuated  by  the  war  conditions  in  Nicaragua, 
jurisdictional  conflicts  between  regional  and  central  ministries  in  India,  and  the  need  for 
formal  signed  documents  at  every  stage,  between  both  governments  and  the  United  Nations. 
The  absence  of  an  ambassador  on  vacation  once  delayed  the  entire  project  for  four  months. 
Time  consuming  procedures,  unforeseen  political  developments,  the  lack  of  firmly  based 
community  support  and  other  factors  presented  obstacles  that  could  not  be  overcome.     The 
United  States  embargo  caused  considerable  delays  and  heavy  expenses  in  the  procurement  of 
supplies.    It  was  difficult,  for  example,  to  purchase  the  aluminum  except  at  exorbitant  prices 
in  neighboring  countries.     In  giving  the  project  public  visibility  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
had  selected  senior  staff,  many  of  whom  were  over-qualified  for  the  work  expected  of  them, 
and  in  any  case  were  not  committed  exclusively  to  the  amputee  project. 

Perhaps  of  greatest  import  was  the  fact  that  the  amputee  center  was  viewed  as  a 
Sandinista  facility  and  not  as  a  purely  humanitarian  service.    When  the  Sandinista 
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Government  lost  the  1990  elections,  just  as  the  amputee  center  was  to  open,  all  support   was 
withdrawn  by  the   incoming  authorities.    A  demobilization  program  affected  the  army 
personnel  who  had  staffed  the  center,  and  their  salaries  were  stopped.     The  Foreign  Minister 
-  a  keen  supporter  of  the  project  -  was  replaced,    and  funds  that  had  been  donated  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  center  were  frittered  away  on  unessential  needs  and 
activities.  As  a  sad  footnote  to  the  history  of  the  project,  the  ownership  of  the  site  of  the 
amputee  center  is  now  the  subject  of  litigation  in  the  Nicaraguan  courts. 

After  four  years  of  intense  planning  and  preparation,  and  the  expenditure  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  effort  and  resources,  the  project  had  only  fitted  150  amputees  with 
the  Jaipur  Foot.  Regrettably,  at  the  time  the  project  finally  ceased  to  Of)erate,  the  remaining 
amputees  -  and  there  were  still  many  thousand  -  were  still  waiting  in  the  same  overcrowded 
hospitals  for  locally  improvised  limbs,  and  they  were  being  fitted  at  the  same  slow,  almost 
imperceptible,  pace.    The  project  had  come  full  circle. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  bitter  but  important  lessons  it  taught,  the  Nicaraguan  project 
could  be  considered  an  utter  failure.  However,  from  this  disappointing  experience  new  fruit 
would  flourish  in  Somaliland  where  a  successful  amputee  project  has  been  established  in  spite 
of  far  more  formidable  obstacles  presented  by   inter-clan  conflict  and  near  anarchic 
conditions  that  prevailed  throughout  the  territory  in  1993. 

SOMALILAND    (  N.W.  Somalia) 

In  1993  Somaliland,  with  nearly  a  quarter  of  its  two  million  people  either  in  refugee 
camps  in  neighboring  countries  or  internally  displaced,  had  been  the  scene  of  a  drawn  out 
civil  war,  complicated  by   a  prolonged  armed  confrontation  on  the  borders   between  Somalia 
and  Ethiopia.    In  the  course  of  these  conflicts  land  mines  were  extensively  planted  causing  a 
high  percentage  of  amputees  among  war  veterans  as  well  as  among  civilians.  Anti-personnel 
mines   were  laid  at  watering  points,  along  trade  and  stock  routes,  in  pasture  and  agricultural 
lands  and  within  townships  including  the  deliberate  mining  of  civilian  homes. 

Having  both  known  the  people,  illnesses  and  health  system  -  such  as  it  is  -  of  Somalia 
for  many  years, '*'■'•*•   the  authors  decided  to  implement  the  philosophy  of  the  Center  for 
International  Health  and  Cooperation  (CIHC)''  by  establishing  an  amputee  project  in 
Hargeisa,  the  capital  of  Somaliland.    The  African  Development  Bank  provided  a  grant  for  a 
basic  rehabilitation  center  as  well  as  a  mobile  unit. 

Establishing  an  entirely  new  health  facility  in  such  a  war-torn  and  unstable  area  was 
extremely  challenging.    A  fledgling  government,  that  existed  more  in  form  than  in  substance, 
was  barely  functioning  and  its  authority  hardly   extended   beyond  the  walls  of  its 
headquarters;  only  the  rudiments  of  a  police  force  existed  within  the  capital    and  almost  all 
of  the  country's  social  and  economic  infrastructure  was  in  ruins.    Towns  and  villages  had 
been  leveled;  more  than  eighty  percent  of  the  buildings  in  the  capital  city  of  Hargeisa  were 
uninhabitable.    All  electric  power  stations  and  telecommunications  systems  were  destroyed. 
Health,  education  and  sanitation  services  were  non-existent,  and  roads  were  extremely 
insecure. 

It  was  obvious  that  it  would  take  years  for  the  country  to  recover  sufficiently  for  its 
government  to  provide  basic  services  and  given  the  extreme  shortage  of  medicines  and  the 
intense  pressure  for  the  few  available  hospital  beds,  public  health    programmes  such  as  the 
rehabilitation  of  landmine  victims  would  have  to  take  their  place  far  back  in  the  long  queue 
of  competing  priorities.    We  believed  that  if  we  could  establish  a  successful  amputee 
program  in  such  a  chaotic  setting  it  would  offer  immediate  help  to  a  neglected  group,  the 
disabled,  as  well  as  provide  a  highly  visible  sign  of  a  recovery  in  a  basic  public  health 
problem.    There  are  few  more  dramatic  examples  of  a  functioning  health  service  than  having 
hundreds  of  legless  persons  suddenly  walking  around  the  town.    The  program  might  also  be 
able  to  be  replicated  in  other  war  settings  where  simple,  inexpensive  and  rapid  public  health 
programs  are  needed. 
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As  daunting  as  the  situation  in  Somaliland  was  at  the  time  when  the  CIHC  project  was 
envisaged,  we  were  convinced  that  with  proper  planning,  experienced  leadership  and  a  good 
field  team  a  rehabilitation  center  for  amputees  could  be  constructed  and  equipped  within  three 
to  four  months   of  a  suitable  site  being  secured.    In  fact,  SomaJiland  provided  the  setting  for 
an  excellent  experiment.    If  we  could  get  a  project  working  there  in  the  midst  of  anarchy, 
and  document  an  approach  that  could  be  duplicated  elsewhere,  we  would  have  achieved  a 
unique  accomplishment. 

One  advantage  we  had  was  that  as  a  result  of  the  Nicaraguan  exjjerience  we  had  a 
good  idea  of  what  to  avoid  and  what  guidelines  we  should  follow.    We  would  ensure  the 
humanitarian  and  non-politicaJ  nature  of  the  project  and  its  managerial  independence.  We 
would  avoid  formal  governmental  involvement  whenever  possible.    We  would  not  spend  our 
limited  resources  on  housing  and  production  facilities,  expensive  foreign  training  programs, 
over-qualified  staff  and  the  creation  of  a  program  which  could  not  be  supported  locally  when 
our  phase  of  the  project  was  over.    We  would  also  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
rehabilitation  center  from  the  hospital  so  that  our  work  would  not  be  affected  by  other  public 
health  priorities. 

Three  major  objectives  have  guided  our  project  -  all  are  encompassed  by  our  local 
motto,  "Help  the  Somalis  to  help  themselves".  They  are,  namely  - 

1)  To  establish  the  rehabilitation  center  as  an  entirely  locally  run  operation  by 
Somalis.     To  that  end  Somali  personnel  to  be  involved  from  the  very  start  in  the 
planning,  execution  and  operation  of  the  project. 

2)  To  create  a  center  that  would  be  effective  and  relatively  inexpensive  to  operate, 
and  one  that  would  be  within  the  resource  capability  of  the  government  to  sustain 
when  conditions  return  to  normal. 

3)  To  ensure  that  the  services  offered  by  the  center  are  available  to  all  leg  amputees 
free  of  charge  and    without  discrimination  of  any  kind. 


Two  retired,  highly  respected  Somali  civil  servants  joined  the  project's  local  board  and 
served  as  our  bridge  to  the  local  community.    From  the  very  outset  we  involved  local 
leaders,  veterans,    disabled  and  women's  groups  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  so  that  the 
future  of  the  project  would  be  as  much  their  responsibility  as  ours.    We  attended  the  time 
honored  Somali  traditional  meetings  -  the  shir  -  where  we  explained  our  objectives  and  plans 
to  assembled  religious,  political  and  civic  leaders.    The  humanitarian  motive  -  in  Somali 
"sama  fal"  (doer  of  good  deeds)  -  was  frequently  emphasized  to  underscore  the  common 
obligation  towards  the  needy  and  the  helpless. 

Until  CIHC  initiated  its  project,  there  were  virtually  no  services  for  the  disabled  in 
the  region.    A  military  facility   some  50  miles  east  of  Hargeisa  had  a  project  that  was 
abandoned  in  1990,    while  a  recendy  established  workshop  for  leg  amputees  provided  very 
few  and  very  basic  wooden  legs  and  crutches.    The  Hargeisa  hospital,  when  beds  and 
supplies  permitted,  offered  acute  care  to  amputee  victims  but  this  often  resulted  in  tying  up 
critically  needed  beds  for  long  periods.    The  hospital  had  no  resources  to  provide 
rehabilitative  services  and  we  felt  an  amputee  project  would  thrive  best  outside  the  routine 
hospital's  other  understandable  priorities. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  over  one  million  landmines  have  been  laid  in 
Somaliland. '■'•"'■   No  country-wide  study  has  yet  been  made  to  determine  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  become  amputee  victims  or  rendered  physically  incapacitated  as  a  result  of 
mine  blast.    The  chaotic  security  conditions  and  on-going  clan  confiicts  made  it  difficult  to 
gather  reliable  information  on  the  number  of  amputees.     The  majority  were  thought  to  live 
in  villages  in  rural  areas  while  a  substantial  number  were  reported  in  refugee  camps  in 
neighboring  countries. 
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Implementation  of  the  Plan 

Both  of  the  authors  visited  Hargeisa  in  August  1993  and  one  (A.A.F.)  remained  for 
the  full  four-month  construction  period.     By  this  personal  oversight,  problems  could  be 
attended  to  immediately  without  the  long  delays  and  bureaucratic  obstacles  that  had  destroyed 
the  Nicaraguan  experiment.    In  any  case,  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  left  no  other 
realistic  alternative.    There  were  no  public  or  commercial  telecommunication  links  with 
CIHC  headquarters,  and  the  majority  of  problems  required  complete  understanding  of  local 
conditions  and  of  the  people  themselves.    Modifications  would  need  to  be  made  on  the  scene 
if  the  original  starting  date  was  to  be  achieved.    The  project  manager  was  granted  full 
discretionary  powers  in  the  construction  of  the  facility,  and  in  developing  close  relations  with 
the  authorities,  community  leaders,  local  non-governmental  organizations  and  with  the 
disabled  community.  The  goodwill  generated  by  these  contacts  provided  immeasurable 
support  for  the  project. 

Contrary  to  the  approach  in  Nicaragua,  we  did  not  develop  elaborate  facilities  or 
expensive  preparatory  arrangements  that  divert  resources  from  the  basic  needs  of  patients. 
We  secured  a  site  adjacent  to  but  separate  from  the  hospital,  one   that  gave  us  relative 
freedom  in  the  design  and  operation  of  the  center.    We  could  manage  and  operate  the 
property  as  we  chose,  and   to  rehabilitate,  modify  and  extend  the  building  according  to  our 
needs. 

From  the  start  we  established  a  close  relationship  with  the  community  we  were  to 
serve  through  the  local  Handicapped  Veterans  Association.    We  hired  all  skilled  and 
non-skilled  labor  required  for  the   construction  of  the  center  from  the  disabled  ranks.    Their 
employment  not  only  provided    the  handicapped  workers  with  much  needed  wages,    gave  a 
considerable  boost  to  their  morale  and  self-esteem,  and  secured  our  acceptance  as  full 
partners  in  their  plight. 

In  the  absence  of  a  local  pwlice  force,  security  constituted  one  of  our  major  problems. 
We  built  a  high  perimeter  wall  and  hired  even  our  security  guards  from  among  the 
handicapped  community.    At  the  same  time  as  the  constriiction  phase  began  we  hired  four 
Somali  technicians  and  a  surgeon  to  work  with  expert  Indian  counterparts  who  came  from 
Jaipur  for  an  intensive  training  period.    Theoretical  and  classroom  training  was  minimized 
by  selecting  Somalis  with  some  previous  knowledge  of  rehabilitative  work.  Attention  was 
concentrated  on  the  practical  aspects  of  the  manufacture  and  application  of  the  Jaipur  Foot. 
The  Somali  team  were  expected  to  be  adequately  trained  to  take  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  from  their  Indian  counterpart  within  a  matter  of  weeks. 

Putting  the  pieces  together 

By  the  end  of  three  months  the  plan  that  we  had  carefully  put  together  began  to 
materialize  as  construction  progressed,  materials  and  equipment  were  delivered  and  staff 
began  to  take  up  their  positions.    Our  experience  with  the  Jaipur  foot  technology  and  the 
contacts  that  we  had  cultivated  in  India  allowed  the  project  to  have  the  necessary  professional 
guidance,  technical  back-up  and  a  reliable  source  for  the  materials  needed  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  prostheses. 

Inevitably,  we  did  encounter  some  logistical  problems;  we  had  under-estimated  the 
difficulties  in  getting  supplies  airfreighted  from  neighboring  countries  particularly  since  the 
f)ort-city,  Berbera,  was  still  out  of  bounds  to  most  ships.  An    airline  charter  company  used 
the  Berbera  airport  but  this  involved  a  rather  dangerous  and  insecure  road  haulage  to 
Hargeisa  -  110  miles  to  the  west  -  where  vehicles  had  to  pass  through  numerous  road  blocs 
manned  by  groups  of  armed  tribal  militia. 

It  may  be  asked  why  it  was  necessary  to  bring  in  supplies  from  India,  Kenya  and 
elsewhere  and  why  it  was  not  possible  to  manufacture  some  essential  components  of  the 
prosthesis  -  the  rubber  foot  for  example.    In  the  first  place  the  civil  war  had  resulted  in  the 
looting  of  all  removable  properties.    Not  a  single  workshop  or  factory  had  escaped  plunder. 
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Secondly,  neither  the  resources  nor  the  technical  know-how  were  available  locally  to 
construct  the  necessary  facilities  for  production.    Thirdly,  in  emergency  situations  the 
cost-benefit  factor  must  be  taken  into  consideration.    Since  we  could  obtain  our  needs 
relatively  cheaply,  easily  and  without  delay  from  abroad  there  was  no  justification  in  holding 
up  the  project  indefinitely  while  a  local  production  capacity  was  being  developed. 

One  of  our  major  problems  was  communications  -  not  only  with  the  outside  world  but 
internally.   The  national  radio  broadcast  station   and  the  telecommunications  system  had  been 
destroyed  so  that  contacts  with  the  population  had  to  be  made  primarily  by  word  of  mouth. 
In  order  to  launch  an  awareness  and  registration  campaign  in  Hargeisa  for  the  amputee  center 
we  hired  a  van  with  a  loudspeaker  and    toured  the  township  on  three  consecutive  days 
urging  leg  amputees  to  register  themselves  for  treatment  before  a  fixed  date. 

We  deliberately  restricted  registration  in  the  initial  period  to  below-the-knee  amputees 
since  they  could  be  easily  fitted  and  they  seemed  to  constitute  the  major  proportion  of 
amputees.  Moreover,  we  felt  that  the  most  practical  inducement  for  registration  would  be  the 
visible  presence  in  public  of  known  amputees  walking.    During  the  first  three  days  of 
registration  160  men,  women  and  children  registered  for  artificial  limbs.     Within  a  month 
that  figure  had  more  than  doubled.    As  had  been  expected  news  of  the  Center  and  of  the 
service  it  offered  traveled  quickly.    More  women  and  children  began  to  register  and 
amputees  from  outlying  districts  did  not  wait  for  the  mobile  clinic  to  visit  their  areas  but 
traveled  to  Hargeisa  for  treatment. 

The  Center's  first  patient  was  a  six  year-old  girl  whose  parents  had  been  killed  during 
the  civil  war.     Just  six  months  before  the  Center  opened  she  had  lost  both  legs  while  playing 
near  her  aunt's  home.    When  she  was  brought  to  the  Center  she  could  only  move  around  on 
her  buttocks.   Two  days  after  she  received  her  new  legs  she  was  walking  with  the  help  of 
training  bars.  One  month  later  she  was  walking  without  help  and  is  able  to  play  once  again 
with  her  friends.  A  65  year-old  nomad  was  also  among  our  first  batch  of  patients.    He  had 
lost  one  of  his  legs  by  stepping  on  a  mine  while  tending  his  camels.    He  was  able  to  walk 
firmly  without  any  support  within  an  hour  of  being  fitted  with  his  prosthesis.    In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  numbers  achieved  in  Nicaragua,  the  Hargeisa  center  averaged  100  patients  a 
month  during  the  first  four  months  of  its  operation. 

The  operation  of  a  mobile  clinic  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Somaliland  project.  Many 
amputees  living  in  outlying  population  centers    find  it  extremely  difficult  to  undertake  the 
long  journey  to  Hargeisa  for  treatment  and  the  mobile  clinic   has  obviated  the  need  for  such 
travel.  This   mobile  service  consists  of  a  surgeon,  a  technician  and  a  nurse.    They  spend 
between  10  to  14  days  in  each  district  registering  patients,  taking  measurements  and 
ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  stump,  and  determining  which  of  the  patients  might  require 
re-surgery.    The  data  collected  is  taken  back  to  the  Center's  workshop  where  artificial  limbs 
are  produced  to  the  measurements  given.    Patients  are  given  a  date  when  the  mobile  clinic 
will  return  to  the  district  to  fit  them  and  make  corrective  adjustments  to  their  prostheses  on 
the  spot.    A  period  of  between  three  to  ten  days  is  allowed  for  the  patients  to  receive 
physiotherapy  and  instruction  in  the  use  and  care  of  their  artificial  limbs. 

Many  landmine  victims  received  their  injuries  when  they  were  far  from  medical 
assistance.    Consequently,  many  died  from  their  wounds  while  others  often  had  to  undergo 
crude  emergency  operations  under  the  most  primitive  conditions  and  without  the  services  of  a 
skilled  surgeon.    Those  who  were  brought  to  hospitals  often  arrived  when  their  wounds  had 
developed  extensive  gangrene  or  sepsis  and  in   consequence  suffered  sensitive  and  painful 
stumps.    Those  patients  often  require   minor  corrective  surgery  before  receiving  a  prosthesis 
and  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  this  at  a  relatively  modest  cost. 

There  should  be  no  role  in  humanitarian  crises  for  organizational  egocentricity.  From 
the  outset  we  tried  to  forge  close  links  with  kindred  agencies,  and    interest  them  in  the 
rehabilitation  center.    The  response  has  been  most  encouraging  and  a  number  of 
organizations  have  made  important  contributions  to  the  Hargeisa  amputee  project.    UNHCR 
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provided  funds  for  the  patients  transit  ward;    the  World  Food  Programme  (WFP)suppIies 
both  the  food  component  for  the  transit  ward  and  a  ration  allowance  for  the  lower  paid 
medical  workers;  UNOSOM  provided  a  grant  for  the  installation  of  a  water  distribution 
system,  and  has  helped  in  the  air  lift  of  our  supplies  from  Nairobi;    African  International 
Airlines  has  generously  transported,  free  of  charge,  the  bulk  of  our  supplies  from  Nairobi  to 
Berbera;    Catholic  Relief  Services   provided  administrative  and  logistical  support  as  well  as 
assistance  during  the  construction  phase. 

Unfilled  needs 

The  Hargeisa  rehabilitation  center  only  has  resources  at  this  time  for  dealing  with  leg 
amputees  but  we  were  regularly  confronted  with  land  mine  victims  who  had  lost  arms,  hands 
or  sight;    who  had  become  quadriplegic;    who  had  suffered  internal  injuries  through  shrapnel 
or  who  manifested  serious  psychological  and  emotional  problems  arising  directly  from 
mine-related  injuries  and  shock.    They  have  as  legitimate  a  claim  for  assistance  as  the  leg 
amputees,  and  it  was  our  difficult  task  to  explain  that  we  could  not  currently  help  them 
because  of  financial  and  other  constraints. 

There  are  also  no  facilities  in  Hargeisa,  or  anywhere  in  Somaliland  where  emotionally 
disturbed  persons  can  receive  treatment.     A  50-bed  mental  hospital  was  closed  during  the 
civil  war  and  the  building  has  since  been  stripped  of  all  its  equipment  and  left  in  a  ruinous 
condition. 

The  mere  fitting  of  prostheses  on  amputees  does  not  constitute  a  comprehensive 
landmine  rehabilitation  program.     The  development  of  occupational  training  programs,  so 
that  the  disabled  can  become  gainfully  employed,  is  an  important  aspect  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  address.     Public  health  education  and  mine  awareness  programs  are  other 
important  needs  which  should,  ideally,  be  communicated  to  a  largely  illiterate  nomad 
population  via  radio.    Unfortunately,  there  is  no  national  radio  station  functioning,  and  public 
health  is  a  major  loser. 

Public  Health  Lessons 

Obviously  there  are  specific  local  and  national  conditions  and  characteristics  peculiar 
to  each  of  the  countries  plagued  by  large-scale  land  mine  infestations.     The  authors  believe, 
nonetheless,  that  the  exf)erience  gained  from  public  health  projects  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
land  mine  victims  in  Nicaragua  and  Somaliland  teach  valuable  lessons  that   have  significant 
relevance  for  post-war  situations  elsewhere. 

(1)  Given  the  political  instability  that  inevitably  prevails  in  civil  war  settings,  a 
rehabilitation  center  should  be  seen  as  an  independent  institution,  not  tied  to  any 
particular  political  entity. 

(2)  A  rehabilitation  center,  such  as  that  established  in  Somaliland,  should  maintain  a 
discreet  but  not  total  distance  from  the  hospital.    In  uncomplicated  cases,  the 
rehabilitation  center  is  quite  capable  of  working  alone.  However,  in  cases  where 
reconstructive  surgery  is  required,  there  needs  to  be  consultation  between  the  Center's 
surgeon  and  the  hospital.     In  general  the  rehabilitation  program  needs  to  be  free 
from  triage  pressures  and  other  valid  but  constraining  hospital  priorities. 

(3)  Strong  links  should  be  forged  with  the  local  community  to  provide  a  foundation 
for  support  and  continuity.    When  governmental  and  hospital  involvement  weakened 
in  Nicaragua  the  project  shriveled  for  lack  of  an  alternative  base.     In  the  Somaliland 
project,  community  relationships  were  strengthened  by  the  hiring  of  local  staff  at  all 
levels  of  the  project  -  managerial,  professional,  technical  and  secretarial.    In  addition 
to  building  bridges  to  the  community  we  strengthened  our  operation  by  having  the 
benefit  of  the  local  staffs  intimate  knowledge  of  the  cultural,  social  and  political 
environment  and  of  their  commitment  to  a  national  cause.    Our  almost  exclusive  use 
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of  the  disabled  for  construction,  security  and  semi-skilled  jobs  generated  goodwill  and 
gave  us  ties  both  to  the  special  community  we  were  serving  and  to  the  community  at 
large. 

(4)  Public  health  issues  transcend  purely  medical  concerns.  Practical  and 
organizational  considerations  were  as  important  as  those  of  policy,  particularly  in  the 
midst  of  the  harsh,  anarchic  conditions  of  Somaliland.    Here  we  found  that 
humanitarian  goodwill  is  no  substitute  for  careful  planning.    The  success  of  a  public 
health  project  is  as  much  a  question  of  leadership  and  organization  in  every  aspect  - 
technology,  supply,  building,  finance,  training  and  public  education  -  as  it  is  a 
question  of  medical  and  surgical  technique.    In  Hargeisa,  tasks  as  varied  as  modifying 
and  equipping  the  water  supply,  scheduling  trainers  and  trainees,  developing  a 
patients'  list  and  measuring  stumps  all  had  to  be  precisely  managed. 

(5)  Public  health  projects  in  war-torn  areas  should  be  based  on  the  simplest  and  least 
expensive  technology  available.    The  choice  of  the  Jaipur  foot  repeatedly  confirmed 
the  importance,  in  developing  countries,  of  using  a  technology  without  complex 
requirements  in  terms  of  production,  treatment  of  patients,  housing,  equipment, 
training  and  staff. 

(6)  In  public  health  there  are  no  national  barriers.    Epidemics  do  not  respect  borders. 
So  too  the  world  must  be  viewed  as  a  global  market.    Time  and  energy  should  not  be 
wasted  on  production  that  can  be  done  cheaper  and  better  elsewhere  than  the  local 
scene.     The  best  markets  for  acquiring  materials  should  be  sought  further  afield  if 
national  and  regional  sources  have  limitations.    In  the  case  of  Nicaragua  the  search 
for  production  materials  in  neighboring  countries  was  time  consuming  and 
economically  draining.     In  Somaliland,  supplies  were  brought  from  India  where  they 
were  inexpensive  and  readily  available. 

(7)  Appropriate  selection,  training  and  supervision  of  staff  are  essential  elements  in 
all  public  health  projects  in  developing  lands.     An  unnecessary,  time-consuming  and 
expensive  foreign  training  program,  and  the  assignment  to  the  project  of  overqualified 
medical  professionals,  proved  to  be  negative  factors  in  the  Nicaraguan  program.     The 
use  in  Somaliland  of  on  the  job,  in-country  training  of  technicians  was  both  effective 
and  economical.     Much  depends  on  the  careful  selection  of  the   surgeon/supervisor 
and  the  small  team  of  technicians  whose  ability  to  relate  to  the  disabled  as  well  as 
their  medical  and  teaching  skills  spreads  public  confidence  in  the  project.    The 
necessity  of  integrity  and  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  staff  cannot  be 
over-emphasized,  especially  in  the  midst  of  social  chaos  when  theft  and  neglect  of 
duties  are  almost  understandable.    Lax  standards  in  a  health  project  will  prove  rapidly 
contagious  and  ultimately  fatal. 

(8)  In  initially  confining  the  Somaliland  project  to  leg  amputees  we  followed  a  basic 
public  health  lesson:     address   the  needs  of  the  most  easily  treatable  majority  of  the 
affected  group.    This  approach  had  several  results.    The  need  for  professional  surgical 
services  was  kept  to  a  minimum  and    the  relatively  large  number  of  amputees  who 
could  be  fitted  immediately  showed  the  effectiveness  of  the  prosthesis  and  induced 
others  to  come  forward.     In  a  traumatized  and  relatively  closed  society  this  practical 
demonstration  was  an  effective  way  of  giving  publicity  to  the  work  of  the  center  and, 
in  fact,  to  the  very  possibility  of  re-establishing  a  basic  public  health  service. 

(9)  Co-operation  is  the  key  to  successful  public  health.  The  speedy  establishment  and 
popularity  of  the  Somaliland  project  increased  the  prospect  of  gaining  additional 
support  to  extend  the  service  to  arm  amputees.  When  an  amputee  project  proves  its 
viability  other  international  or  local  agencies  with  relevant  mandates  are  more  likely 
to  avoid  the  waste  of  duplicating  existing  skills  and  facilities  by  contributing  to  an 
already  successful  program. 
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(10)   Every  public  health  project  needs  an  education  campaign.    Despite  the  widely 
available  press,  radio  and  television  coverage  available  in  Nicaragua  the  media  was 
not  used  properly  to  win  local  understanding  and  support.  In  Somaliland,  where  no 
national  media  existed,  the  lesson  of  adaptation  to  local  conditions  was  driven  home. 
The  same  techniques  of  public  health  education  used  in  more  sophisticated  places  to 
build  interest,  morale  and  pride  and  to  engender  patients'  lists,  were  employed 
through  meetings  with  community  leaders  and  veteran  groups.    A  car  driven  through 
the  town  with  a  loudspeaker  had  to  substitute  for  newspapers  or  electronic  media,  but 
that  was  no  reason  not  to  reach  out  and  build  support. 

Conclusion 

Taken  together,  the  public  health  lessons  learned  in  Nicaragua  and  Somaliland  point 
to  two  wider  considerations:    that  much  can  be  accomplished  with  relatively  modest 
resources  if  the  right  approaches  are  used,  but  that  much  remains  to  be  done  by  the 
international  community.    In  particular,  we  would  urge  agencies  with  special  mandates  for 
the  welfare  of  the  disabled  and  of  children,   as  well  as  those  states  who  bear  some  culpability 
in  the  matter  of  land  mine  production,  export  and  use  to  apply  their  resources  to  help 
rehabilitate  innocent  civilian  victims.   We  have  developed  a  public  health  model  that  can  be 
replicated  in  other  war  torn  areas.    Successful  amputee  rehabilitation  projects  not  only  return 
individuals  to  a  better  life  but  serve  as  a  highly  visible  example  of  man's  humanity  -  and 
obligation  -  to  his  fellow  man. 
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STATEMENT  OF  TITUS  PEACHEY  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
MENNONITE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 

INTRODUCTION 

My  name  is  Titus  Peachey.  I  am  writing  this  testimony  in  my  current  capacity  as  tiie  Mennonite 
Coordinator  of  the  Xieng  Khouang  Unexploded  Ordnance  Project  in  the  Lao  PDR.  This  project 
is  a  cooperative  effort  between  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  the  Mines  Advisory  Group. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC)  is  a  relief  and  development  agency  which  has  workers 
in  more  than  40  countries  around  the  world,  and  receives  its  primary  support  from  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches  in  North  America. 

The  Mines  Advisory  Group  (MAG)  is  a  non-governmental  organization  based  in  England.  MAG 
draws  on  the  expertise  of  British  military  veterans  to  provide  training  in  ordnance  disposal  and 
clearance  in  order  to  return  land  back  to  communities  for  productive  use.  MAG  has  worked  in 
Afghanistan,  Kurdistan,  Mozambique,  Angola,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

Together,  MCC  and  MAG  have  embarked  on  a  project  which  will  provide  ordnance  disposal 
training  in  Xieng  Khouang  Province,  one  of  the  most  heavily  bombed  areas  of  land  on  earth.' 
The  project  specialists  will  provide  training  to  Lao  de-miners,  and  work  alongside  local 
personnel  to  clear  land  for  agricultural  and  community  use.  The  project  hopes  to  build  up  the 
local  capacity  so  that  ordnance  clearance  can  expand  and  continue  well  into  the  future. 

TESTIMONY 

We  would  like  to  commend  the  Senate  for  holding  hearing  on  the  urgent  issue  of  landmines, 
their  production  and  export.  The  issue  of  landmines  and  other  kinds  of  unexploded  ordnance 
are  of  concern  to  many  MCC  workers  around  the  world  who  serve  in  countries  recovering  from 
war.  Because  of  our  practical  experience  with  innocent  people  who  suffer  injury  from 
unexploded  ordnance,  we  are  strongly  in  support  of  the  three-year  landmine  export  moratorium 
now  in  place. 


'During  the  Indochina  War,  the  U.S.  flew  580,000  bombing  missions  over  Laos  during  a 
nine  year  period.    Congressional  Record.  Senate.  May  14,  1975,  p.  14266.    This  equals  one 
bombing  mission  every  eight  minutes  around  the  clock  for  nine  years. 
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Because  of  MCC's  15  year  history  with  the  problem  of  cluster  bombs  in  the  country  of  Laos, 
however,  this  support  is  not  without  qualification.  We  submit  that  the  current  moratorium  on 
the  export  of  landmines  is  too  narrow  in  focus.  Only  when  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  the 
potential  victim,  can  adequate  definitions  of  anti-personnel  mines  be  formulated,  and  proper 
restrictions  be  set  in  place.'  This  can  best  be  explained  via  a  brief  description  of  the  continuing 
problems  caused  by  cluster  bombs  in  Laos  some  twenty  years  after  the  bombing  ended  in  1973. 

A.  The  Use  of  Sub-Munitions  in  Laos 

It  must  be  emphasized  from  the  start  that  none  of  the  cluster  bombs  which  have  caused  such 
persistent  problems  over  the  past  20  years  would  be  described  by  their  manufacturers  as  mines. 
Cluster  bombs  belong  to  a  category  of  weapons  frequently  described  as  sub-munitions.  "A  sub- 
munition  is  any  piece  of  ordnance  carried  to  its  target  or  point  of  dissemination  within  a  larger 
munition— usually  a  rocket,  bomb,  or  shell,"' 

In  the  case  of  Laos,  a  variety  of  cluster  bombs  were  used,  most  of  them  dropped  from  airplanes 
in  large  bomb  containers.  These  containers  open  in  mid-air,  and  the  small  bon^blets  or 
"bombies"  (as  they  are  known  in  Laos)  spread  out  during  their  descent,  covering  a  '.vide  area 
upon  impact.  The  bombies  are  small,  about  the  size  of  a  tennis  ball,  and  are  generally  designed 
to  detonate  upon  impact  or  shortly  thereafter  via  internal  random  time-delay  fuses." 

Obviously,  many  of  these  bombs  failed  to  explode  as  designed,  either  due  to  production  defects 
or  improper  deployment.  Despite  these  failures,  Lao  villagers  have  learned  that  the  bombs  are 
still  dangerous  and  lethal.  While  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  exact  failure  rate,  the  ep<;e  with 
which  cluster  bombs  can  be  sighted  even  15-20  years  after  the  end  of  the  bombing  is  nothing 
short  of  astonishing.  This  writer  has  found  bombies  on  top  of  the  soil  in  many  locations. 
including:  hospital  grounds,  school  yards,  guest  house  compound,  farmers'  fields,  grazing  land, 


Rae  McGrath,  "Safe  Mines"and  Suh-Munitinn<;,    Mines  Advisory  Group  Information 
Paper.  ^  ^ 


'Ibid. 


'Crockett  and  Newhouser,  Recognition  of  Explosive  and  Incendiary  Devices. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Inc.,  Research  Division,  Gaithersb'urg    MD    d 
337.  5'         .  P- 
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and  along  village  paths.  During  a  visit  to  Xieng  Khouang  Province  in  late  April,  1994,  Xieng 
Khouang  villagers  in  many  locations  could  still  readily  point  to  plots  of  ground  where  cluster 
bombs  could  be  found. 

Ill  addition  to  the  obvious  dangers  posed  by  cluster  bombs  above  the  soil,  is  the  hidden  threat 
posed  by  the  thousands  of  bombies  still  buried  beneath  the  soil.  Whenever  new  ground  is 
opened  up  with  a  plow,  villagers  are  almost  certain  to  find  more  bombies.  In  1993,  for 
example,  Mr.  Bouavanh  Maneevong  opened  up  seven  hectares  of  land  which  he  had  purchased 
to  grow  additional  rice.  During  three  days  of  searching,  he  carefully  removed  45  bombies  from 
his  fields. 

Whether  above  or  underneath  the  soil,  bombies  still  pose  a  very  serious  threat  to  anyone  who 
comes  into  contact  with  them.  The  most  common  injuries  and  deaths  occur  when  villagers  are 
working  in  their  fields  or  gardens.  Each  year  they  turn  the  soil,  often  using  the  traditional  Lao 
hoe  which  is  swung  from  high  over  the  head,  striking  the  ground  with  considerable  force.  If 
the  hoe  should  strike  a  bombie,  it  often  explodes  into  jagged  pieces  of  shrapnel,  killing  or 
injuring  anyone  nearby. 

Children  are  also  frequent  victims.  Engaged  in  play,  children  can  easily  become  victims  to 
bombies  hidden  in  the  grass  or  clumps  of  weeds.  Younger  children,  intrigued  by  the  bombies' 
round  shape,  sometimes  play  with  them  as  they  would  a  ball.  During  his  travels  in  Xieng 
Khouang  Province  in  April  1994,  this  writer  met  an  eight  year  old  boy  who  had  lost  his  right 
nand,  and  vision  in  his  left  eye  while  playing  with  a  bombie  two  years  previously. 

No  one  knows  the  statistics  on  injuries  and  deaths  due  to  Cluster  bombs  in  Xieng  Khouang 
Province  with  any  accuracy.  Given  the  extreme  difficulties  in  transportation  and  communication 
within  the  province,  reliable  data  is  simply  not  available.  However,  during  MCC/MAG  visits 
to  the  province  from  January--April,  1994,  we  have  learned  of  over  20  injuries  and  deaths  due 
•-0  unexploded  ordnance,  most  of  them  near  the  province  capital  of  Phonsavan. 
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B.    Parallels  Between  Sub-Munitions  and  Anti-Personnel  Mines 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  very  brief  recounting  of  the  problems  posed  by  unexploded  sub- 
munitions  in  Xieng  Khouang  Province,  Laos,  the  parallels  to  anti-personnel  mines  are  striking 
arid  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1)  Unexploded  sub-munitions  are  random:  Similar  to  anti-personnel  mines,  victims  are 
randomly  self-selected  through  normal  human  activity  which  brings  them  in  contact  with 
unexploded  sub-munitions.' 

2)  Unexploded  sub-munitions  are  not  time  specific:  Like  anti-personnel  mines,  sub- 
munitions  retain  their  lethal  capacity  for  years,  long  after  the  hostilities  leading  to  their 
deployment  have  ceased.  Ordnance  experts  readily  acknowledge  that  sub-munitions 
become  less  and  less  predictable  with  time  and  exposure  to  the  elements. 

3)  The  sub-munitions  are  small,  numerous,  and  often  hidden:  In  this  way,  sub  munitions 
retain  the  worst  characteristics  of  minefields  laid  quickly  in  the  heat  of  battle,  with  no 
markings  or  maps  to  guide  those  who  wish  to  clear  the  area  afterwards. 

4)  The  presence  of  unexploded  sub-munitions  effectively  denies  the  use  of  land  for 
agricultural  production  or  community  purposes,  unless  expensive,  highly  technical,  and 
time  consuming  efforts  are  made  to  clear  it.  This  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  in 
Laos,  as  there  are  several  development  projects  in  rural  areas  which  must  be  clear  of 
ordinance  before  work  can  proceed.  One  of  these  areas  is  the  site  of  an  irrigation  project 
in  Houa  Phan  Province,  funded  by  the  U.S.  Embassy. 

While  manufacturers  and  military  personnel  may  cite  significant  differences  between  the 
composition,  delivery  systems  and  intended  function  of  sub-munitions  and  anti-personnel  mines, 
it  is  clear  that  the  way  potential  victims  experience  them  after  hostilities  cease  is  nearly  identical. 


5" 


Safe  Mines"  and  Sub-Munitions. 
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Since  the  tragic  impact  of  landmines  on  civilian  populations  provided  the  primary  impetus  for 
the  current  export  ban,m  it  is  only  reasonable  thai  the  ban  also  apply  to  sub  nuinitioiis  which 
have  the  same  effect. 

It  may  be  tempting  to  assume  that  recent  advances  in  technology  and  selfneutralizing 
mechanisms  for  sub-munitions  make  such  a  ban  unnecessary.  However,  there  are  several 
reasons  why  this  assumption  is  inadmissible. 

1)  Failure  rates  on  self-destnict  or  neutralizing  devices  are  acknowledged  to  be  at  least 
10%,  with  some  estimates  reaching  50%.*  Given  the  sheer  volume  of  sub-munitions 
u.sed  in  war  situations,  even  a  10%  failure  rate  on  neutralizing  devices  would  leave 
behind  an  enormous  quantity  of  sub-munitions  which  would  continue  to  function  as  anti- 
personnel mines  indefmiteiy. 

2;  Even  when  self-neutralizing  devices  function  properly  on  unexploded  sub-munitions,  land 
use  is  still  denied  until  clearing  operations  can  be  preformed,  since  all  munitions  must 
be  approached  as  if  they  were  live.' 

A  recent  example  of  the  failure  of  self-destruct  mechanisms  on  mines  comes  from  southern  Iran, 
where  U.N.  de-miners  found  181  unexploded  mines  some  two  years  after  they  had  been  sown.' 

Thus,  while  the  efforts  to  make  sub-munitions  more  "safe"  are  laudable,  they  do  not  reduce  the 
tragic,  long-term  impact  on  the  civilian  population  after  hostilities  have  ceased. 

CONCLUSION 

During  this  writer's  five  years  in  Laos  (all  post- 1975),  he  has  heard  scores  of  stories  from  Lao 


""Safe  Mines"  and  Sub-Munitions. 

Rae  McGrath  in  "Safe  Mines"  and  Sub-Munitions  cities  these  two  reasons  why  self- 
neutralizing  mechanisms  are  inadequate.    This  writer  also  wonders  if  such  mechanisms  are 
made  to  withstand  years  of  exposure  and  a  sharp  blow  from  a  farmer's  hoe. 

'  James  North,  "War  Without  End,"    In  These  Times.    September  6,  1993,  p.  18. 
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villagers  about  injury  and  deaths  due  to  cluster  bombs.  It  is  always  hard,  as  an  American 
citizen,  to  hear  stories  which  so  directly  implicate  one's  own  nation  and  people.  Yet  the  stories 
have  always  been  told  without  bitterness.  Indeed,  villagers  have  frequently  expressed 
appreciation  that  someone  from  another  country  had  come  to  listen  and  to  remember.  The  writer 
and  his  colleagues  were  frequently  urged  by  villagers  to  tell  their  stories  to  others. 

During  a  visit  to  Xieng  Khouang  Province  by  an  American  delegation  in  1985,  villagers  made 
their  message  quite  plain,  "Please  tell  our  story  so  that  it  won't  happen  again.  .  .so  that  it  v.  on't 
happen  again  to  others  in  other  parts  of  the  world." 

In  the  debate  about  the  definitions,  production,  and  export  of  landmines,  the  U.S.  Congress  thus 
has  an  important  choice  to  make... whether  to  accommodate  those  who  have  economic  interests 
in  exporting  broad  categories  of  weapons  now  defined  as  sub-munitions,  or  whether  to  listen 
carefully  to  the  group  of  people  on  this  earth  who  have  endured  perhaps  the  greatest  onslaught 
on  sub-munitions  in  history. 

We  believe  that  the  human  pain  experienced  by  Lao  villagers  over  these  past  20  years  deserves 
a  hearing  in  these  congressional  hearings  on  landtnines.  Sub-munitions  and  landmmes  both 
belong  to  a  category  of  weapons  whose  indiscriminate  and  random  characteristics  have  wrey»:ed 
havoc  in  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people  around  our  world  who  are  simply  trying  to  feed  their 
families.   The  production,  sale,  and  export  of  these  weapons  should  be  permanently  banned. 

Finally,  we  believe  legislative  provision  should  be  made  to  release  USAID  money  for  use  in 
ordnance  clearance  operations  in  Laos,  via  agencies  acceptable  to  both  the  Lao  and  U.S. 
governments.  As  we  enact  legislation  which  seeks  to  prevent  the  devastating  impact  of  wars  on 
civilian  populations  from  happening  again,  we  should  not  forget  the  continuing  victims  from  past 
wars  in  which  our  nation  played  a  major  role. 

This  testimony  is  submitted  with  prayers  for  much  wisdom  and  courage  in  your  deliberations. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  U.S.  COMMITTEE  FOR  REFUGEES 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  for  the  record  of  this  hearing  an 
article  concerning  the  indiscriminate  use  and  effects  of  antipersonnel  landmines  and  efforts  to  ban 
the  production,  use,  and  export  of  these  insidious  weapons.  This  article,  written  by  John  Lloyd, 
will  appear  in  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees'  (USCR)  1994  World RefUgee  Survey. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  this  issue,  we  felt  it  was  important  to  go  on  record  as 
supporting  your  efforts  to  protect  civilians  from  these  weapons.  Today's  hearing  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  galvanize  support  for  these  efforts  as  the  U.S.  Administration  and  other 
governments  prepare  for  next  year's  Review  Conference  of  the  1980  Inhumane  Weapons 
Convention.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  at  USCR  applaud  your  efforts  and  those  of  your  staff  in  this 
endeavor.  It  is  clear  that  without  your  personal  involvement  and  leadership,  we  would  not  even  be 
discussing  this  issue  today.  By  any  reasonable  definition,  the  indiscriminate  use  and  resulting 
indiscriminate  effects  of  antipersonnel  mines  are  characteristic  of  an  inhumane  weapons  system. 
We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  refugees,  returnees,  internally  displaced  persons,  and  other 
civilians  no  longer  need  worry  that  their  next  step  could  be  their  last. 

Antipersonnel  Mines:  The  Time  To  Act  is  Now 

The  overwhelminf>  majority  of  the  world's  refugees  and  internally  displaced  persons  have  fled 
from  area':  with  high  concentrations  of  antipersonnel  mines.  John  Lloyd,  a  refugee  affairs 
consultant  who  from  1985  to  1991  was  Refugee  Advisor  at  the  International  Federation  of  Red 
Cross  and  Red  Crescent  Societies  (IFRC)  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  examines  the  devastating 
effects  of  antipersonnel  mines  on  returnees  and  efforts  to  control  or  ban  the  use  of  these 
weapons.  This  article  is  based  in  part  on  a  1993  consultancy  with  the  IFRC. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  world's  more  than  40  million  refugees  and  iniemally  displaced 
persons  have  fled  their  homes  in  countries  that  have  a  severe  or  significant  threat  of  death  or 
injury  from  antipersonnel  mines.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  repatriation  without  First 
discussing  the  indiscriminate  effects  of  antipersonnel  mines  on  those  who  would  retum  to 
their  homes.  Ncitlicr  the  knowledge  they  receive  in  mine-awareness  programs  in  refugee 
camps  nor  ihe  hard-won  local  knowledge  shared  by  those  who  stayed  behind  instead  of 
fleeing  makes  it  possible  for  returnees  to  avoid  the  severe  risk  of  death  or  injury.  One  study 
of  Afghans  during  six  months  of  1992  showed  that  85  percent  of  those  injured  in  mine 
explosions  were  engaged  in  non  military  activities  such  as  farming,  traveling  between 
villages,  and  lending  cattle.  More  than  three-quarters  of  these  viciims  were  returnees.  This 
report  illuslratcd  another  major  point:  demining  programs  can,  at  great  expense,  clear  only 
some  of  the  areas  affected  by  antipersonnel  mines,  such  as  roads,  bridges,  and  water  sources, 
and  important  areas  of  towns  and  cities.  Agricultural  and  grazing  fields  and  forests  are  rarely 
touched  by  demining  programs,  yet  returnees,  largely  rural  farmers,  must  venture  back  to 
such  areas,  where  they  must  once  again  try  to  eam  their  living. 

There  are  an  estimated  200  million  antipersonnel  mines  woridwide,  of  which  half 
are  in  place  and  half  are  in  slocks.  "Etemally  vigilant"  long  after  conflict  has  ceased, 
antipersonnel  mines  are  located  primarily  in  the  developing  worid.  Several  country 
assessments  of  the  effects  of  antipersonnel  mines  on  civilians  in  post-conflict  situations 
carried  out  by  Human  Rights  Watch  and  Physicians  for  Human  Rights  confirm  that  these 
weapons  pose  a  new  threat  to  humanity.    Using  a  classification  system  based  on  the.se  and 


ThLs  article  will  appear  in  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees'  1994  World  Refugee  Survey 
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other  reports,  including  the  Department  of  State's  1993  worldwide  survey  of  the  use  of 
landmines,  it  can  be  said  that  a  severe  threat  of  injury  or  death  to  civilians  in  posl-conilict 
situations  exists  in  ten  countries:  Angola,  Ethiopia,  Eritrea,  Mozambique,  Somalia 
(especially  northern  Somalia),  Sudan,  Afghanistan.  Cambodia,  Bosnia,  and  Iraq  (especially 
in  Kurdistan);  a  signiTicant  threat  exists  in  17  other  countries. 

Purpose  and  Use  in  Conflict  Situations 

Antipersonnel  mines  are  designed  to  maim  and  disable  soldiers,  thereby  introducing  an 
element  of  fear  and  terror  among  the  enemy  and  placing  an  additional  logistical  burden  on 
the  opposing  army.  They  are  also  used  to  protect  permanent  installations,  such  as  military 
bases  and  missile  sites,  and  demilitarized  zones  or  boundaries.  In  the  recent  past, 
conventional  uses  of  antipersonnel  mines  lent  themselves  to  the  mapping  of  minefields  as 
required  by  internationally  accepted  law  and  norms.  Modem  conflict  and  technology, 
however,  have  expanded  the  role  of  antipersonnel  mines  so  rapidly  that  mapping  no  longer 
can  be  relied  upon  and,  indeed,  is  sometimes  not  even  attempted.  Scatterable  mines,  for 
example,  can  be  disseminated  remotely  by  the  tens  of  thousands  by  fixed-wing  aircraft, 
helicopter,  artillery,  rocket,  or  mortar.  While  antipersonnel  mines  can  be  designed  to  self- 
neutralize  and/or  to  self-destruct,  many  are  not,  and  even  when  they  have  been  built  with 
such  a  capacity,  those  laying  mines  frequently  do  not  engage  that  function.  Even  when  a 
combatant  intends  self-neutralization,  mines  can  often  fail  to  disarm  themselves;  estimates 
of  their  failure  rate  range  from  less  than  one  percent  up  to  25  percent. 

More  significantly,  warfare  since  1945  has  not  conformed  to  the  previously  accepted 
pailem  of  war  between  slates.  Today,  warfare  is  usually  an  internal  confiict  in  which  armed 
government  and  opposition  forces,  often  with  outside  backing,  fight  with  guerrilla  tactics 
among  a  country's  civilian  population.  Within  this  setting,  the  use  of  antipersonnel  mines 
has  rapidly  evolved  beyond  their  original  tactical  and  defensive  military  purposes.  Now, 
such  mines  arc  often  used  as  strategic,  offensive  weapons  to  control  civilian  populations. 
Because  of  the  indiscriminate  mining  of  roads,  paths,  and  fields,  civilians — not  knowing 
where  mines  might  be  and  terrorized  by  the  fear  of  painful,  disabling  injury  or  death — are 
denied  the  means  to  earn  their  livelihood. 

Coincident  with  this  shift  in  the  use  of  antipersonnel  mines  has  been  a  rapid  change 
in  their  design  and  the  materials  u.sed  to  create  them.  Plastics  have  largely  displaced  metal 
in  antipersonnel  mine  manufacture.  In  some  instances,  vinually  no  metals  are  used,  so  that 
many  mines  are  virtually  undetectable.  In  size,  they  can  be  as  small  as  a  human  hand. 
They  are  cheap  to  produce;  market  rates  for  some  mines  are  now  as  low  as  $3.00  per  mine. 

While  more  than  3CK1  models  of  antipersonnel  mines  have  been  identified,  they  all 
maim  or  kill  by  only  two  means:  blast  or  fragmentation.  Mines  ignited  by  foot  pressure, 
usually  of  Ihc  blast  type,  blow  away  the  foot  when  the  charge  is  small  and,  with  a  larger 
charge,  the  lower  leg  or  legs.  Amputation  is  required  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  lesser 
injuries.  Multiple  fragment  wounds  across  the  body,  resulting  from  the  detonation  of  nearby 
mines,  as  well  as  upper  limb,  chest,  and  face  damage  resulting  from  handling  mines,  are 
also  common.  In  every  case,  dirt  and  debris  are  forced  deeply  into  the  wounds,  making 
treatment  and  surgery,  if  available,  unusually  difficult. 

Impact  of  Antipersonnel  Mines  on  Civilians 

Civilian  victims  of  antipersonnel  mines  include  returnees  and  those  who  have  remainea  in 
the  villages  and  rural  areas  of  those  countries  convulsed  by  confiict.  As  combat  wnshes 
around  and  through  the  villages,  many  villagers  remain  in  place,  trying  to  maintain  their  way 
of  life.  They  learn  by  observation  and  bitter  experience  where  danger  lies  from  antipersonnel 
mines.  But  even  then,  they  cannot  anticipate  where  every  single  hand-sized  mine  may  be. 
For  refugees  and  iniemally  displaced  persons  returning  to  these  areas,  the  risk  of  death  or 
injury  is  even  greater.  Despite  mine-awareness  programs  and  locally  shared  knowledge, 
retuniccs  lack  the  personal  experience  so  painfully  acquired  by  tho.se  who  remained. 

Human  Rights  Watch's  Landmines:  A  Deadly  Legacy  describes  several  such 
victims: 


•  In  Cambodia.  Praing  Chloeun  was  taking  her  cattle  out  to  graze  when  she  stepped  on  a 
mine,  seriously  injuring  her  legs.  Her  family  had  to  sell  their  animals — their  source  of 
livelihood — to  pay  for  medical  treatment. 
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•  In  northern  Iraq,  Ali  Shaswa  Ali  was  walking  with  his  12-year-old  niece  when  a  mine 
cxp'oded.  He  lost  his  right  foot;  she  lost  a  foot  and  suffered  serious  facial  and  upper  body 
injuries.    Ali  had  thought  the  area  had  been  cleared  of  mines. 

•  In  Hargcisa,  northern  Somalia,  a  six-year-old  child  picked  up  an  object  that  looked  like 
the  top  of  a  thermos  bottle;  it  was  an  antipersonnel  mine.  When  it  exploded,  it  blmded 
him,  scarred  his  face,  destroyed  his  right  hand,  and  left  both  knees  so  disabled  that  he  is 
unable  to  walk. 

Although  statistical  data  on  mine  injuries  are  very  limited,  some  recent  studies  are 
illuminating: 

•  The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  Kabul  hospital's  statistics  show 
Ih^t  one-quarter  of  all  mine  victims  were  women  and  one-quarter  were  children  under  the  age 
of  14.    In  Afghanistan,  children  are  at  particular  risk  since  they  tend  cattle  in  pastures. 

•  In  nort^hwesi  Cambodia,  an  authoritative  study  showed  that  58  percent  of  the  mine-injured 
were  noncombaiants.  Of  all  noncombatant  injuries,  45  percent  occurred  while  the  victims 
collcclcd  firewood  or  fruit  in  the  forest.  Women  suffered  37  percent  of  their  injuries  while 
working  in  fields. 

•  Estimnies  of  the  ratio  of  amputees  to  total  population  arc  exceptionally  high  for  a  number 
of  countries,  including:  1:236  Cambodians;  1:470  Angolans;  1:650  Somalis;  1:1,100 
Ugandans;  1:1,862  Mozambicans;  and  1:2,500  Vietnamese.  For  comparison,  in  the  United 
Slates  in  1989,  the  ratio  of  amputations  to  persons  who  had  suffered  traumatic  injuries  was 
1 :22,000. 

Medical,  Economic,  and  Social  Impacts  of  Antipersonnel  Mines 

Mine-affected  countries  are  for  the  most  part  rural,  agricultural,  and  relatively  poor  societies 
whose  people — farmers  and  herders — lived  largely  on  a  subsistence  level  before  the  conflict 
and  have  become  more  impoverished  by  warfare.  For  them,  reaching  medical  and 
orthopedic  facilities  is  extremely  difficult,  and  their  financial  resources  are  limited.  (ICRC 
reports,  for  example,  that  a  majority  of  mine  victims  in  Afghanistan  die  before  reaching  a 
hospital.)  Relying  on  their  physical  fitness  for  their  livelihood,  the  result  of  a  mine  injury  to 
them  or  members  of  their  families  frequently  means  the  partial  or  total  loss  of  their  means  of 
making  a  living.  For  their  countries,  formerly  productive  people  may  soon  become  a  social 
and  financial  burden. 

The  level  of  health  services  available  in  rural  areas  of  developing  countries  is  very 
low.  Fir.st  aid  is  rudimentary,  and  the  inexpert  application  of  tourniquets  to  mine  victims 
results  in  higher  levels  of  amputations  than  necessary.  Surgery  is  a  demanding,  time- 
consuming,  and  expensive  service.  Blood  .services  are  inadequate  or  non-existent,  an 
important  factor  because  twice  as  much  blood  is  required  for  the  mine-injured  as  for  those 
wounded  by  other  weapons.    All  these  factors  lead  to  an  additional  loss  of  life  and  limbs. 

Although  orthopedic  centers  exist  to  provide  prostheses,  in  mine-ridden  countries, 
demand  for  prostheses  considerably  exceeds  supply.  Obviously,  the  replacement  of  a  limb  or 
limbs  with  prothe.ses  can  be  a  key  factor  in  permitting  individuals  to  return  to  more  normal 
ways  of  life.  In  Cambodia,  for  example,  men  can  work  again  in  rice  fields.  With  14  years  of 
experience,  ICRC  has  27  prosthetics  centers  and  workshops  in  13  countries.  The  American 
Red  Cross  and  five  other  National  Societies  are  also  active  in  this  work.  Several 
international  nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOs),  among  them  Handicap  International 
(France),  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America 
Foundation  (VVAF),  and   The  Cambodia  Trust  (UK),  provide  support  to  local  services. 

Victims  who  have  suffered  the  loss  of  a  limb  or  limbs  face  an  uncertain  future  and 
join  the  ranks  of  all  disabled  citizens.  In  many  societies,  young  amputees,  particularly 
young  women,  are  not  regarded  as  marriageable.  Similarly,  the  disabled  are  frequently 
treated  as  outcasts  and  are  often  reduced  to  begging.  Relatively  little  has  been  done  to 
assist  amputees  to  reintegrate  into  their  societies  or  infiuence  their  greater  acceptance  by 
their  fellow  citizens.  Some  NGOs  provide  vocational  training  to  amputees,  but  a  prime 
problem  is  that  even  with  these  skills,  bankrupt  economies  provide  few  employment 
opportunities  of  any  sort  in  the  short  term.  One  estimate  is  that  only  20  percent  of  mine- 
injured  amputees  in  Cambodia  will  find  employment  opportunities. 
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Means  To  Prevent  or  Limit  Post-Conflict  Death  or  Injuries 

A  UN  source  estimates  that  it  would  cost  $200  billion  to  $300  billion  to  clean  up  the 
estimated  100  million  mines  spread  throughout  the  world.  Demining  programs  are  expensive 
and  limited,  and  have  been  underfunded  by  contributing  governments.  Using  locally 
available  labor,  to  clear  one  $3.00  mine  can  cost  as  much  as  several  hundred  dollars,  due  to 
logistics,  training,  and  transport  costs,  and  the  extended  amount  of  lime  required  to  carry  out 
such  programs.  (Demining  is  also,  needless  to  say,  a  line  of  labor-intensive  work  with  a  high 
risk  of  death  or  injury  to  the  worker.)  It  should  be  noted  that  "demining"  does  not  mean  the 
complete  eradication  of  all  mines  in  a  country,  but  usually  only  their  removal  from  essential 
locations,  transportation  corridors,  urban  areas,  etc.  While  surveys  can  be  made  of 
agricultural  and  grazing  lands  and  particularly  hazardous  sections  can  be  posted,  their 
productivity  can  be  lost  forever  unless  farmers  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives,  and  the  lives  of 
their   families   and    livestock,   in   using   them.  Clearly,   the   technology   to   produce 

antipersonnel  mines  has  outrun  the  means  to  control  them  in  virtually  all  respects.  Not  only 
have  international  agreements  pertaining  to  their  use  become  irrelevant,  but  there  appears  to 
be  little  interest  in  developing  new  means  to  detect  present-day  mines. 

Ideally,  in  post-conflict  situations,  antipersonnel  mines  would  be  identified  and 
disposed  of  safely.  In  warfare  between  states,  however,  rarely  has  the  country  that  laid  the 
mines  removed  them.  Since  1989,  responsibility  for  demining  following  internal  conflict  has 
been  placed  on  the  United  Nations,  a  new  role  for  that  organization,  and  so  far,  one  that 
applies  only  to  developing  countries.  A  typical  demining  program  consists  of  four 
components:  mine-awareness  programs;  mine-clearance  training;  minefield  survey, 
planning,  and  management;  and  mine  clearance.  UN  agencies  either  use  army  specialists 
available  from  governments,  or  they  contract  with  private  companies  in  the  Western  world 
that  train  and  supervise  locally  employed  demining  teams. 

International  Efforts  To  Control  the  Use  of  Antipersonnel  Mines 

These  new  developments  in  modem  warfare  have  occurred  despite  the  internationally 
recognized  principles  of  Protocols  I  and  II  of  the  1977  Protocols  to  the  Geneva  Conventions 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  more  specific  United  Nations  "Inhumane  Weapons  Convention" 
and  its  Protocol  II  (the  "Landmine  Protocol")  of  1980.  In  brief,  the  use  of  antipersonnel 
mines  as  a  means  of  warfare  has  been  less  and  less  in  conformity  with  fundamental 
international  principles  governing  the  conduct  of  conflict,  including  the  following:  the 
parties  must  distinguish  between  civilians  and  combatants;  they  are  prohibited  from 
attacking  civilians  and,  therefore,  must  not  use  indiscriminate  weapons;  and  they  are 
prohibited  from  using  weapons  that  are  liable  to  cause  unnecessary  suffering. 

The  event  that  is  now  precipitating  the  need  for  immediate  action  is  the  UN  General 
Assembly  resolution  of  December  16,  1993,  initiated  by  France,  calling  for  a  Review 
Conference  of  the  1980  Inhumane  Weapons  Convention.  Preparatory  work  began  on 
February  28,  1994,  and  the  conference  is  expected  to  be  held  in  1995.  ICRC  and  some 
NGOs,  governments  (to  some  degree),  and  international  organizations  (UNICEF)  agree  that 
the  present  use  of  antipersonnel  mines  and  their  effects  on  civilians  grossly  violate  these 
principles.  Two  options  have  been  developed:  either  revise  the  1980  Inhumane  Weapons 
Convention  to  define  more  carefully  these  weapons  and  control  their  use  or  ban  their 
manufacture  and  use  altogether. 

Governments  tend  to  take  a  cautious  view.  Military  policies  governing  the  use  of 
antipersonnel  mines  in  conventional  warfare  (that  is,  war  between  states)  have  been  in  place 
for  decades.  Many  military  professionals,  like  professionals  in  other  fields,  are  unwilling  to 
give  up  what  they  perceive  as  a  useful  tool  to  them.  They  pay  only  limited  attention  to  the 
side  effects  of  weaponry  on  civilian  populations  during  and  after  conflict  and  virtually  no 
attention  is  paid  to  their  long-term  affects. 

Generally,  leading  NGOs  argue  that  antipersonnel  mines  have  already  demonstrated 
a  terrifying  potential  for  indiscriminate  death  and  unnecessary  injury  to  civilians  in  post- 
conflict  environments.  They  believe,  consequently,  that  antipersonnel  mines  are  in  the  same 
category  as  bacteriological,  chemical,  and  nuclear  weapons.  Further,  given  the  cheapness 
and  ease  of  manufacture  of  these  weapons,  they  question  the  effectiveness  of  verification 
and  enforcement  controls  that  governments  may  write  into  a  revised  Convention.  Thus,  they 
conclude  that  only  a  ban  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  antipersonnel  mines  can  deal  with 
the  situation  effectively. 

The  UN  General  Assembly  passed  two  other  resolutions  in  1993  relating  to 
antipersonnel  mines.     In  a  resolution  of  October  19,  it  requested  the  Secretary  General  to 
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submit  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  effects  of  mines  and  the  advisability  of  a  voluntary 
fund  for  mine  clearance  activities.  Further,  it  called  on  states  to  enact  moratoriums  on  the 
export  of  antipersonnel  mines  in  a  resolution  of  November  30.  In  response  to  this  latter 
resolution,  the  United  Slates  requested  40  governments  to  observe  a  ban  on  exporting 
antipersonnel  mines  for  three  to  five  years.  (At  the  initiative  of  Senator  Patrick  Leahy,  the 
U.S.  Congress  had  enacted  a  one-year  moratorium  in  1992  and  a  three-year  moratorium  in 
1993.)  Although  the  United  States  has  not  yet  ratified  the  1980  Convention,  it  can  and  will 
participate  in  the  Review  Conference  and  its  preparatory  meetings.  Senator  Leahy  plans  to 
hold  congressional  hearings  on  this  issue  in  1994. 

NGOs  and  ICRC,  through  publicity  and  conferences,  have  played  the  leading  role  in 
bringing  governments  to  this  point.  ICRC,  which  has  specific  international  responsibilities 
under  the  Geneva  Conventions  and  Additional  Protocols  for  the  care  and  protection  of 
civilians  in  conflict  situations  and  for  assessing  the  effects  of  weapons  on  persons  in  terms  of 
unnecessary  suffering,  convened  an  international  conference  on  the  issues  one  year  ago.  One 
year  later,  on  February  24,  1994,  the  President  of  ICRC  announced  that,  from  a 
humanitarian  point  of  view,  a  worldwide  ban  on  antipersonnel  mines  is  "the  only  truly 
effective  solution"  to  their  devastating  effects.  On  March  8,  the  Executive  Director  of 
UNICEF  also  urged  the  international  community  to  adopt  a  total  ban  on  antipersonnel  mines, 
noting  that  their  use  violated  fundamental  provisions  of  the  Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Child. 

Among  NGOs,  an  ad  hoc  steering  committee  was  formed  in  1992  at  the  initiative  of 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  Foundation,  consisting  of  VVAF,  Human  Rights  Watch 
(USA),  the  Mines  Advisory  Group  (UK),  Handicap  International  (France),  and  Medico 
International  (Germany).  Following  an  international  meeting  in  London  last  June  and  a 
number  of  national  conferences,  a  second  international  conference  of  NGOs  is  to  convene  in 
Geneva  on  May  9  to  rally  support  for  effective  conlrol  of  antipersonnel  mines,  preferably  by 
a  ban  on  their  manufacture  and  use. 

Making  a  Start — The  Time  To  Act  Is  Now 

What  if  governments  do  not  ban  antipersonnel  mines  at  the  Review  Conference  next  year,  or 
at  the  very  least  do  not  incorporate  effective  controls  on  the  use  of  antipersonnel  mines  into 
the  1980  Convention?  Without  such  steps,  in  the  view  of  one  specialist  in  this  field,  "There 
is  no  indication  that  the  rapid  spread  of  antipersonnel  mines  is  likely  to  change  in  any 
drastic  way  in  the  foreseeable  future." 

Mines  are  cheap  to  produce  and  simple  to  use.  Ever-growing  technology  will 
undoubtedly  improve  their  efficiency  in  maiming  and  killing.  The  problem  of  antipersonnel 
mines  is  in  one  expert's  terms  "a  monster  of  appalling  size  and  aspect.  That  monster  is  one 
we  have  yet  lo  learn  to  overcome.  Exactly  how  this  will  happen  is  yet  to  be  determined,  but 
a  start  must  be  made." 

Recently,  the  United  States,  through  its  initiatives  to  ban  exports  of  antipersonnel 
mines,  has  led  efforts  to  curb  this  threat.  But  these  positive  steps  do  not  necessarily  translate 
into  positive  actions  when  tough  decisions  have  to  be  made  to  commit  this  country  to 
fundamental  policy  changes  to  protect  civilians  from  mines.  Few  understand  or  appreciate 
that  however  useful  antipersonnel  mines  may  be  as  a  military  weapon,  technical  advances  in 
their  manufacture  and  the  inability  of  states  to  control  their  use  move  the  issue  beyond 
military  considerations  alone.  As  a  "threat  to  humanity,"  similar  to  those  of  bacteriological 
and  chemical  weapons,  the  issue  requires  the  serious  attention  of  the  Clinton 
Administration's  top  decision-makers,  not  only  that  of  military  professionals  making 
judgments  from  the  Pentagon  solely  within  the  framework  of  military  use. 

Now  is  the  opportunity  to  stop  this  "monster's"  senseless  slaughter  of  innocent 
people.  Events  have  moved  rapidly  and  now  are  at  a  critical  stage.  Preparations  for  the 
Review  Conference  are  underway  and  governments'  positions  are  solidifying  as  the  UN's 
governmental  experts  meet  to  decide  on  the  agenda  for  the  Conference,  and  who  will 
participate.  It  is  particularly  important  that  NGOs  working  with  refugees  take  public 
positions  now.  Until  now,  most  NGOs  have  not  been  active  in  publicly  seeking  fundamental 
changes  in  governments'  policies  on  the  production  and  use  of  antipersonnel  mines,  despite 
the  effects  of  such  mines  on  refugee  repatriation  and  reintegration  programs,  not  to  speak  of 
returnees'  deaths  and  injuries.  Furthermore,  the  expert  group  has  the  authority  to  decide 
whether  or  not  representatives  of  competent  NGOs  or  competent  individuals  should 
participate  in  their  deliberations.  Maximum  pressure  needs  to  be  exerted  on  the 
Administration  lo  ensure  effective  representation  of  nonmilitary  interests. 
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Conclusion 

Antipersonnel  mines  cannot  distinguish  between  civilians  and  combatants,  and  cause 
unnecessary  suffering  to  civilians.  Antipersonnel  mines  put  civilians  at  serious  risk  of 
disabling  injury  or  death,  permanently  affecting  their  societies  and  economies  with  the 
burden  of  large  numt»crs  of  disabled  persons,  immobilizing  large  areas  of  agrarian  and  other 
lands  or  making  such  land  extremely  hazardous  to  use,  raising  the  costs  of  reconstruction, 
and  creating  a  climate  of  fear.  It  is  essential  that  the  Review  Conference  discuss  all  mine- 
related  issues,  not  just  those  that  are  militarily  related,  including  those  in  the  post-conflict 
period.  Antipersonnel  mines  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  a  purely  military  issue.  They  are  a 
critical  humanitarian  issue,  as  well.  Verification  and  enforceable  means  to  control 
antipersonnel  mines,  if  established,  are  likely  to  be  easily  evaded.  Present  systems  of  self- 
neutralizing  and  self-destructing  antipersonnel  mines  are  inadequate.  While  many 
governments  will  balk  at  attempts  to  ban  or  limit  the  production  and  use  of  antipersonnel 
mines,  they  have  not  demonstrated  that  antipersonnel  mines  can  be  used  without 
endangering  civilians;  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  u.se  of  antipersonnel  mines  continues  to  grow.  The  easy  availability 
of  mines  and  the  failure  to  initiate  or  successfully  conclude  peace  talks  in  some  countries 
suggest  that  mine  use  will  continue  to  increase  rapidly  in  some  countries,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  Bosnia  in  the  past  two  years.  Many  other  war-torn  countries  face  this  prospect. 
What  is  clear  is  that  carnage  from  antipersonnel  mines  will  end  only  when  the  United  States 
and  other  mine-producing  countries  agree  to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  protect 
civilians  from  these  insidious  weapons. 


statement  of  the  international  campaign  to  ban 

landmines 

interjNational  campaign  advances  call  to  ban  landmines, 
says  landmines  protocol  is  a  failltie 

(GENEVA)  Over  120  representatives  from  intemaiiona]  non-govemmentaJ 
organizations  today  advanced  their  call  on  governments  lo  support  a  total  ban  on  the 
production,  stockpiling,  trade  and  use  of  antipersonnel  landmines.    .At  the  close  of  a 
two-day  conference  on  landmine?,  the  organizations,  which  compose  the 
International  Campaign  to  Bar,  Landmines,  urged  governments  to  press  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  fvmd  lo  promote  and  fmance  mine  clearance  and 
mine  victim  assistance  programs  worldwide.    One  hundred  million  uncleared 
landmines  affect  one-third  of  the  countrie.<;  in  the  developing  world,  claiming  some 
15,000  victims  each  year. 

"As  members  of  liumamia-ian  organizations  working  in  heavily  mined 
countries  around  the  world,  we  want  governmental  representatives  attending  next 
week's  prepaTator>'  meeting  for  the  U.N.  Review  Conference  of  the  Landmines 
Protocol  to  understand  that  a  complete  ban  on  landmines  is  the  only  solution  to  this 
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global  crisis."  said  Rae  McGradi,  a  campaign  spokesperson  and  director  of  the 

British  non-govemmenial  organization.  Mines  Advisory  Group. 

"The  Landmines  Protocol  is  a  complete  failure  and  has  been  roulinely 

ignored  by  nearly  all  mine  users."  said  McGraih.    "It  will  not  be  possible  to 

strengthen  the  Protocol  in  any  signiTicant  way.   It  must  be  replaced  with  a  ban  if  the 
governmental  delegates  truly  want  to  alleviate  the  human  suffering  caused  by  landmines." 

"I  am  convinced  that  from  a  himianilarian  point  of  view,  the  only  realistic  solution  to 
(lie  problem  is  a  loinl  ban  on  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  antipersonnel  mines...  The 
millions  of  mines  thai  have  been  laid  and  the  recklessness  of  those  who  have  laid  them  are  a 
major  violation  of  human  rights,"  said  Mme.  Danielle  Milleirand.  Piesidenl  of  Tondalion 
France  Liberies,  in  a  statement  read  today  at  the  press  conference. 

To  be  meaningful,  the  U.N.  Review  Conference  must  include  an  in-depth 
consideration  of  the  serious  long-term  medical,  social,  economic  and  environmental  effects  of 
mine  warfare.   The  Review  Conference  participants  must  weigh  the  enormous  long-term 
human  suffering  against  the  marginal  short-term  military  benefits.   This  calculation  must  take 
into  account  the  magnitude  of  unnecessary  deaths  and  grotesque  injuries  caused  by  mines  and 
Ihcii  innbilih  to  (listingnish  civilians  from  combatants,  and  the  lonp-lasting  so'-inl  .niul 
cccrKMnii  r(ist<;  of  unusable  Helds,  uninlinbilalile  villages,  medical  lrcatii)r?u  nnd 
ichabilil.Tliini,  mine  clearance,  and  rebuilding. 

The  campaign  panicipants  urged  the  representatives  at  the  U.N.  Review  Conicicncc 
;o  allo\\  the  presence  of  non  go\cirimcnial  organizations.    So  far.  the  Chinese  reprcsenlali\f 
hjs  blocked  the  particip.imn  oi  such  organizations,  despite  their  expertise. 

Military  forces  have  routinely  failed  to  clear  landmines,  which  ran  rcmniii  IciIltI  foi 
d'\  nd(  s  to  come.    Today,  landmines  claim  over  200  victims  a  week  and  arc  a  dnily  llueai  to 
civilians  in  over  CO  countries     The  worst  infestations  are  in  Afghanistan,  Angola,  CambtKli.i. 
Iraq  (especially  Iraqi  Kurdistan),  Kuwait.  Mozambique.  Somalia,  Sudan  and  the  former 
Yugoslavia  (Bosnia.  Croatia,  and  Serbia)     It  will  take  decades  to  clear  any  signincaiK 
poMion  of  tlic  landmines  sircvvn  around  the  world.    In  the  meantime,  thousands  of  new 
landmines  are  being  sown  everv  day. 

"  Ihc  de$tr\ictivf  power  of  landmines  has  provoked  psychological  devastation  that  is 
vcrv  liiird  lo  mc.Tsmr.    The  socio-economic  damage  done  to  an  impoverished,  posivrai 
couniiy  like  mine  is  pnormous,"  said  Karida  Gulamo,  Secretary  General  of  the  Mo^ambican 
Association  of  the  Handicapped  (ADIfMO). 

"In  one  month  alone,  we  have  mobilized,  with  the  help  of  Handicap  Inteniational. 
teams  of  vohinleets  in  the  streets  of  Maputo  and  in  the  provinces  to  collect  over  60,(X'O 
signatures  calling  for  a  ban  on  landmines.    This  is  the  first  exercise  of  democracy  that 
Mo7ambicans  have  undertaken  in  the  last  25  years.    We  hope  that  our  campaign  will  be 
extended  lo  the  other  62  countries  whose  populations  are  also  victims  of  landmines,"  .said 
Gulamo 

Since  the  launching  of  the  International  Campaign  to  Ban  Landmines  in  1992,  dozens 
(^f  oii;anizati(>ns  specializing  in  the  fields  of  human  rights,  medicine,  development,  the 
enxiionmcni.  humanitari.an  relief,  arms  control  and  mines  eradication  have  joined  togcthrr  to 
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call  for  the  ban.   At  the  two-day  conference  in  Geneva,  representative  organizations  from 
Afghanistan,  Australia,  Belgium.  Cambodia,  France,  germany,  Italy,  Mozambique,  the 
Netherlands.  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  presented  campaign 
initiatives  undenvay  in  their  countries. 

The  campaign  participants  stressed  the  need  for  governments  and  citizens  to  recognize 
the  scope  and  nature  of  the  global  crisis.    What  makes  landmines  so  abhorrent  is  the 
indiscriminate  destiuction  ihey  cause.    Landmines  are  delayed-action  weapons  that  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  footfall  of  a  soldier  and  an  innocent  civilian.    They  continue  to  kill 
and  maim  long  after  the  fighting  has  stopped. 

Landmines  have,  in  many  instances,  become  an  offensive  weapon  of  terror  aimed  at 
civilians,  designed  to  control  their  movements.  Armed  forces  have  mined  wells,  farmland, 
grazing  areas,  irrigation  systems  and  other  civilian  targets. 

The  time,  cost  and  danger  involved  in  demining  are  staggering.   The  ratio  of  time  to 
plant  a  traditional  mine  against  the  time  it  takes  to  lift  and  disarm  it  is  about  1:100.    For 
modem,  scatlerable  mines  delivered  by  aircraft  or  artillery  at  the  rate  of  thousands  per 
minute,  it  could  take  dcmning  teams  weeks  or  months  to  clear  mines  laid  in  a  single  hour. 

WTiile  most  mines  cost  only  US  $10-$20,  and  some  sell  for  less  than  US  $3,  the  costs 
of  clearance,  including  support  and  logistics  costs,  are  estimated  at  US  $300  to  US  $1,000 
per  mine. 

Mines  commonly  kill  or  inflict  ravaging  wounds,  usually  resulting  in  traumatic  or 
surgical  amputation.   The  mines  drive  dirt  and  bacteria  as  well  as  fragments  of  the  mine  into 
the  tissue,  causing  rapid  spread  of  infection.    Those  who  survive  the  initial  blast  require 
antibiotics,  large  amounts  of  blood,  and  extended  hospital  stays.    After  discharge  from  the 
hospital,  amputees  require  physical  therapy  and  prosthetic  devices.    The  countries  most 
contaminated  by  landm.-.ei  are  the  least  able  to  provide  such  emergency  and  long-term  care. 

Landmines  are  devastating  at  all  levels  of  society:  individual,  faniily,  community  and 
nation.   A  nation  must  respond  not  only  to  the  immediate  medical  and  rehabilitative  needs  of 
landmine  vicMms.  but  also  to  the  severe  long-term  effects  of  landmines  on  economic 
reconstruction  and  social  reintegration.    Mines  render  large  tracts  of  land  uninhabitable,  with 
a  resulting  loss  of  livelihood  for  millions  of  farmers.    Once  fighting  ends,  refugees  and  the 
internally  displaced  cannot  return  to  their  farms  or  villages. 

Facing  the  present  humanitarian  tragedy  caused  by  landmines,  the  Campaign 
recommends  that:  1)  unilateral  steps  be  taken  to  ban  antipersonnel  landmines;  2)  stockpiles  of 
landmines  be  destroyed,  3)  transparency  regarding  production  and  trade  in  landmines  must  be 
undenakcn  by  govemmerns,  for  verification  measures;  and  4)  Companies  manufacturing 
mines  should  not  benefit  from  or  receive  humanitarian  mine  clearance  funds. 
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